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OSBORNE’S REVENGE. 


8 
HILIP OSBORNE and Robert Graham were intimate friends. The latter 
P 1ad been spending the summer at certain medicinal springs in New York, 
the use of which had been recommended by his physician. Osborne, on the 
other hand—a lawyer by profession, and with a rapidly increasing practice—had 


been confined to the city, and had suffered June and July to pass, not unheeded, 
heaven knows, but utterly unhonored. Toward the middle of July he began to 


feel uneasy at not | 


{ 


¢ from his friend, habitually the best of correspondents. 





Graham had a charming literary talent, and plenty of leisure, being without 
a family, and without business. Osborne wrote to him, asking the reason of his 
silence, and demanding an immediate reply. He received in the course of a few 


] 


1] : . 
iowing letter: 


days the fol 


DEAR PuiLip: I am, as you conjectured, not well. These infernal waters have done 
me no good. On the contrary—they have poisoned me. They have poisoned my life, and 
I wish to God I had never come tothem. Do youremember the Viste Lady in The Mon- 


astery, who used to appear to the hero at the spring? There is such a one here, at this 





spring—which you know tastes of sulphur. Judge of the quality of the young woman. 
tin. Don’t think I’m 


cracked, but expect me next week. Yours always, R. G. 


She has charmed me, and I can’t get away. But I mean to try a 





The day after he received this letter, Osborne met, at the house of a female 
friend detained in town by the illness of one of her children, a lady who had 
just come from the region in which Graham had fixed himself. This lady, Mrs. 
Dodd by name, and a widow, had seen a great deal of the young man, and she 
drew a very long face and threw great expression into her eyes as she spoke of 
him. Seeing that she was inclined to be confidential, Osborne made it possible 
that she should converse with him privately. She assured him, behind her fan, 
that his friend was dying of a broken heart. Something should be done. The 
story was briefly this. Graham had made the acquaintance, in the early part of 
the summer, of a young lady, a certain Miss Congreve, who was living in the 
neighborhood with a married sister. She was not pretty, but she was clever, 
graceful, and pleasing, and Graham had immediately fallen in love with her. 

I 
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She had encouraged his addresses, to the knowledge of all their friends, and at 
the end of a month—heart-histories are very rapid at the smaller watering places 
—their engagement, although not announced, was hourly expected. But at this 
moment a stranger had effected an entrance into the little society of which Miss 
Congreve was one of the most brilliant ornaments—a Mr. Holland, out of the 
West—a man of Graham’s age, but better favored in person. Heedless of the 
circumstance that her affections were notoriously preoccupied, he had immedi- 
ately begun to be attentive to the young girl. Equally reckless of the same cir- 
cumstance, Henrietta Congreve had been all smiles—all seduction. Inthe course 
of a week, in fact, she had deliberately transferred her favors from the old love to 
thenew. Graham had been turned out into the cold ; she had ceased to look at him, 
to speak to him, to think of him. He nevertheless remained at the springs, as 
if he found a sort of fascination in the sense of his injury, and in seeing Miss 
Congreve and Holland together. Besides, he doubtless wished people to fancy 
that, for good reasons, he had withdrawn his suit, and it was therefore not for 
him to hide himself. He was proud, reserved, and silent, but his friends had no 
difficulty in seeing that his pain was intense, and that his wound was almost mor- 
tal. Mrs. Dodd declared that unless he was diverted from his sorrow, and 
removed from contact with the various scenes and objects which reminded 
him of his unhappy passion—and above all, deprived of the daily chance of meet- 
ing Miss Congreve—she would not answer for his sanity. 

Osborne made all possible allowance for exaggeration. A woman, he reflected, 
likes so to round off her story—especially if it is a dismal one. Nevertheless he 
felt very anxious, and he forthwith wrote his friend a long letter, asking him to what 
extent Mrs. Dodd’s little romance was true, and urging him to come immediately 
to town, where, if it was substantially true, he might look for diversion. Graham 
answered by arriving in person. At first, Osborne was decidedly relieved. His 
friend looked better and stronger than he had looked for months. But on 
coming to talk with him, he found him morally, at least, a sad invalid. He was 
listless, abstracted, and utterly inactive in mind. Osborne observed with regret 
that he made no response to his attempts at interrogation and to his proffered 
sympathy. Osborne had by nature no great respect for sentimental woes. He 
was not a man to lighten his tread because his neighbor below stairs was laid 
up with a broken heart. But he saw that it would never do to poke fun at poor 
Graham, and that he was quite proof against the contagion of gayety. Graham 
begged him not to think him morbid or indifferent to his kindness, and to allow 
him not to speak of his trouble until it was over. He had resolved to forget it. 
When he had forgotten it—as one forgets such things—when he had contrived 
to push the further end of it at least into the past—then he would tell him all 
about it. For the present he must occupy his thoughts with something else. It 
was hard to decide what to do. It was hard to travel without an aim. Yet the 
intolerable heat made it impossible that he should stay in New York. He might 
go to Newport. 

“ A moment,” said Osborne. “Has Miss Congreve gone to Newport?” 

“ Not that I know of.” 

“ Does she intend to go?” 

Graham was silent. “Good heavens!” he cried, at last, “forbid it then! 
All I want is to have it forbidden. J can’t forbid it. Did you ever see a human 
creature so degraded ?” he added, with a ghastly smile. ‘“ Where sha// I go?” 

Philip went to his table and began to overhaul a mass of papers fastened 
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with red tape. He selected several of these documents and placed them apart. 
Then turning to his friend, “ You’re to go out to Minnesota,” he said, “ looking 
him in the eyes. The proposal was a grave one, and gravely as it was meant, 
Osborne would have been glad to have Graham offer some resistance. But he 
sat looking at him with a solemn stare which (in the light of subsequent events) 
cast a lugubrious shade over the whole transaction. “The deuce!” thought Os- 
borne. “Has it made him stupid 7—What you need,” he said aloud, “is to have 
something else to think about. An idle man can’t expect to get over such 
trgubles. I have some business to be done at St. Paul, and I know that if 
you'll give your attention to it, you’re as well able to do it as any man. It’s a 
simple matter, but it needs a trustworthy person. So I shall depend upon you.” 

Graham came and took up the papers and looked over them mechanically. 

“ Never mind them now,” said Osborne ; “its past midnight; you must go to 
bed. To-morrow morning I'll put you au fait, and the day after, if you like, you 
can start.” 

The next morning Graham seemed to have recovered a considerable portion 
of his old cheerfulness. He talked about indifferent matters, laughed, and 
seemed for a couple of hours to have forgotten Miss Congreve. Osborne began 


afterwards, that he had expressed his doubts, and that his friend had strongly 
combatted them and insisted upon having the affair explained to him. He mas- 
tered it, to Osborne’s satisfaction, and started across the continent. 

During the ensuing week Philip was so pressed with business that he had 
very little time to think of the success of Graham’s mission. Within the fort- 
night he received the following letter: 

DEAR Puiip: Here I am, safe, but anything but sound. I don’t know what to 
think of it, but I have completely forgotten the terms of my embassy. I can’t for my life 
remember what I’m to do or say, and neither the papers nor your notes assist me a whit. 
12th.—I wrote so much yesterday and then went out to take a walk and collect my 
thoughts. I ave collected them, once for all. Do you understand, dearest Philip? Don’t 
call me insane, or impious, or anything that merely expresses your own impatience and 
intolerance, without throwing a ray of light on the state of my own mind. He only can 
understand it who has felt it, and he who has felt it can do but asI do, Life has lost, I 
don’t say its charm—that I could willingly dispense with—but its meaning. I shall live in 
your memory and your love, which is a vast deal better than living in my own self-con- 
tempt. Farewell. R. G. 

Osborne learned the circumstances of his friend’s death three days later, 
through his correspondent at St. Paul—the person to whom Graham had been 
addressed. The unhappy young man had shot himself through the head in his 
room at the hotel. He had left money, and written directions for the disposal of 
his remains—directions which were, of course, observed. As Graham possessed 
no near relative, the effect of his death was confined to a narrow circle; to the 
circle, I may say, of Philip Osborne’s capacious personality. The two young 
men had been united by an almost passionate friendship. Now that Graham 
had ceased to be, Osborne became sensible of the strength of this bond; he felt 
that he cared more for it than for any human tie. They had known each other 
ten years, and their intimacy had grown with their growth during the most active 
period of their lives. It had been strengthened within and without by the com- 


mon enjoyment of so many pleysures, the experience of so many hazards, the 


exchange of so much advice, so much confidence, and so many pledges of mutual 
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interest, that each had grown to regard it as the single absolute certainty in life, 
the one fixed fact in a shifting world. As constantly happens with intimate 
friends, the two were perfectly diverse in character, tastes and appearance. 
Graham was three years the elder, slight, undersized, feeble in health, sensitive, 
indolent, whimsical, generous, and in reality of a far finer clay than his friend, as 
the latter, moreover, perfectly well knew. Their intimacy was often a puzzle to 
observers. Disinterested parties were at loss to discover how Osborne had 
come to set his heart upon an insignificant, lounging invalid, who, in general 
company, talked in monosyllables, in a weak voice, and gave himself the airs of 
one whom nature had endowed with the right to be fastidious, without ever haw 
ing done a stroke of work. Graham’s partisans, on the other hand, who were 
chiefly women (which, by the way, effectually relieves him from the accusation 
occasionally brought against him of being “effeminate ”) were quite unable to 
penetrate the motives of his interest in a commonplace, hard-working lawver, 
who addressed a charming woman as if he were exhorting a jury of grocers and 
undertakers, and viewed the universe as one vast “case.” This account of 
Osborne’s mind and manners would have been too satirical to be wholly just, 
and yet it would have been excusable as an attempt to depict a figure in striking 
contrast with poor Graham. Osborne was in all respects a large fellow. He 
was six feet two in height, with a chest like a boxing-master, and a clear, brown 
complexion, which successfully resisted the deleterious action of a sedentary life. 
He was, in fact, without a particle of vanity, a particularly handsome man. His 
character corresponded to his person, or, as one may say, continued and com- 
pleted it, and his mind kept the promise of his character. He was all of one 
piece—all health and breadth, capacity and energy, Graham had once told his 
friend somewhat brutally—for in his little, weak voice Graham said things far 
] 


more brutal than Osborne, just as he said things far more fine—he had told him 


that he worked like a horse and loved like a dog. 


Theoretically, Osborne’s remedy for mental trouble was work. He redou- 
] 
l 


bled his attention to his professional affairs, and strove to reconcile himself, once 
for all, to his loss. But he found his grief far stronger than his will, and felt that 
it obstinately refused to be pacified without some act of sacrifice or devotion. 
Osborne had an essentially kind heart and plenty of pity and charity for deserv- 
ing objects ; but at the bottom of his soul there lay a well of bitterness and 
resentment which, when his nature was strongly shaken by a sense of wrong, 
was sure to ferment and raise its level, and at last to swamp his conscience. 
These bitter waters had been stirred, and he felt that they were rising fast. His 
thoughts travelled back with stubborn iteration from Graham’s death to the 
young girl who figured in the prologue to the tragedy. He felt in his breast a 
savage need of hating her. Osborne’s friends observed in these days that he 


1 if he had not been such an excellent fellow 


looked by no means pleasant; and 
he might easily have passed for an intolerable brute. He was not softened and 
mellowed by suffering ; he was exasperated. It seemed to him that justice cried 
aloud that Henrietta Congreve should be confronted with the results of her folly, 
and made to carry forever in her thoughts, in all the hideousness of suicide, the 
image of her miserable victim. Osborne was, perhaps, in error, but he was 


assuredly sincere ; and it is strong evidence of the energy of genuine affection 
that this lusty intellect should have been brought, in the interest of another, to 
favor a scheme which it would have deemed wholly, ludicrously impotent to 


assuage the injured dignity of its own possessor. Osborne must have been very 
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fond of his friend not to have pronounced him a drivelling fool. It is true that 
he had always pitied him as much as he loved him, although Graham’s incontest- 
able gifts and virtues had kept this feeling in the background. Now that he 


was gone, pity came uppermost, and bade fair to drive him to a merciless disal- 


lowance of all claims to extenuation on the part of the accused. It was unlikely 
that, for a long time at least, he would listen to anything but that Graham had 
been foully wronged, and that the light of his life had been wantonly quenched. 
He found it impossible to sit down in resignation. The best that he could do, 
indeed, would not call Graham back to life; but he might at least discharge his 
gall, and have the comfort of feeling that Miss Congreve was the worse forit. He 
was quite unable to work. He roamed about for three days in a disconsolate, 
angry fashion. On the third, he called upon Mrs. Dodd, from whom he learned 
that Miss Congreve had gone to Newport, to stay with a second married sister. 
He went home and packed up a valise, and—without knowing why, feeling only 
that to do so was to do something, and to put himself in the way of doing more— 
drove down to the Newport boat. 


Il. 

His first inquiry on his arrival, after he had looked up several of his friends 
and encountered a number of acquaintances, was about Miss Congreve’s where- 
abouts and habits. He found that she was very little known. She lived with 
her sister, Mrs. Wilkes, and as yet had made but a single appearance in com- 
pany. Mrs. Wilkes, moreover, he learned, was an invalid and led a very quiet 
life. He ascertained the situation of her house and gave himself the satisfaction 
of walking past it. It was a pretty place, on a secluded by-road, marked by 
various tokens of wealth and comfort. He heard, as he passed, through the 
closed shutters of the drawing-room window, the sound of a high, melodious 
voice, warbling and trilling to the accompaniment of a piano. Osborne had no 
soul for music, but he stopped and listened, and as he did so, he remembered 
Graham’s passion jor the charming art and fancied that these were the very ac- 
cents that had lured him to his sorrow. Poor Graham! here too, as in all things, 
he had showed his taste. The singer discharged a magnificent volley of 
roulades and flourishes and became silent. Osborne, fancying he heard a move- 
ment of the lattice of the shutters, slowly walked away. A couple of days later 
he found himself strolling, alone and disconsolate, upon the long avenue which 
runs parallel to the Newport cliffs, which, as all the world knows, may be reached 
by five minutes’ walk from any part of it. He had been on the field, now, for 
nearly a week, and he was no nearer his revenge. His unsatisfied desire haunted 
his steps and hovered in a ghostly fashion about thoughts which perpetual con- 
tact with old friends and new, and the entertaining spectacle of a heterogeneous 
throng of pleasure seekers and pleasure venders, might have made free and 
happy. Osborne was very fond of the world, and while he still clung to his 
resentment, he yet tacitly felt that it lurked as a skeleton at his banquet. He 
was fond of nature, too, and betwixt these two predilections, he grew at moments 
ashamed of his rancor. At all events, he felt a grateful sense of relief when as 
he pursued his course along this sacred way of fashion, he caught a glimpse of 
the deep’blue expanse of the ocean, shining at the end of a cross road. He 
forthwith took his way down to the cliffs. At the point where the road ceased, he 


found an open barouche, whose occupants appeared to have wandered out of 
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sight. Passing this carriage, he reached a spot where the surface of the cliff 
communicates with the beach, by means of an abrupt footpath. This path he 
descended and found himself on a level with the broad expanse of sand and the 
rapidly rising tide. The wind was blowing fresh from the sea and the little 
breakers tumbling in with their multitudinous liquid clamor. In a very few 
moments Osborne felt a sensible exhilaration of spirits. He had not advanced 
many steps under the influence of this joyous feeling, when, on turning a slight 
projection in the cliff, he descried a sight which caused him to hasten forward. 
On a broad flat rock, at about a dozen yards from the shore, stood a child of 
some five years—a handsome boy, fair-haired and well dressed—stamping his 
feet and wringing his hands in an apparent agony of terror. It was easy to 
understand the situation. The child had ventured out on the rock while the 
water was still low, and had become so much absorbed in paddling with his 
little wooden spade among the rich marine deposits on its surface, that he had 
failed to observe the advance of the waves, which had now completely covered 
the intermediate fragments of rock and were foaming and weltering betwixt him 
and the shore. The poor little fellow stood screaming to the winds and waters, 
and quite unable to answer Osborne’s shouts of interrogation and comfort. 
Meanwhile, the latter prepared to fetch him ashore. He saw with some disgust 
that the channel was too wide to warrant a leap, and yet, as the child’s compan- 
ions might at any moment appear, in the shape of distracted importunate women, 
he judged it imprudent to divest himself of any part of his apparel. He accord- 
ingly plunged in without further ado, waded forward, seized the child and finally 


htened 


restored him to ferra frma. He felt him trembling in his arms like a frightened 


bird. He set him on his feet, soothed him, and asked him what had become of 
his cuardians. 


The boy pointed toward a rock, lying at a certain distance, close under the 
] 


cliff, and Osborne, following his gesture, distinguished what seemed to be the hat 
and feather of a lady sitting on the further side of it. 

“ That’s Aunt Henrietta,” said the child. 

“ Aunt Henrietta deserves a scolding,” said Osborne. “ Come, we'll go and 
give it to her.” And he took the boy’s hand and led him toward his culpable 
relative. They walked along the beach until they came abreast of the rock, and 
approached the lady in front. At the sound of their feet on the stones, she raised 
her head. She was a young woman, seated on a boulder, with an album in her 
lap, apparently absorbed in the act of sketching. Seeing at a glance that some- 
thing was amiss, she rose to her feet and thrust the album into her pocket. 
Osborne’s wet trousers and the bespattered garments and discomposed physiog- 
nomy of the child revealed the nature of the calamity. She held out her arms 
to her little nephew. He dropped Philip’s hand, and ran and threw himself on 
his aunt’s neck. She raised him up and kissed him, and looked interrogatively 
at Osborne. ; 

“T couldn’t help seeing him safely in your hands,” said the latter, removing 
his hat. ‘“ He has had a terrific adventure.” 

“What is it, darling ?” cried the young lady, again kissing the little fellow’s 
bloodless face. 

“He came into the water after me,” cried the boy. “ Why did you leave me 
there ?” 

“What has happened, sir ?” asked the young girl, in a somewhat peremptory 
tone. 
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“You had apparently left him on that rock, madam, with a channel betwixt 
him and the shore deep enough to drown him. I took the liberty of displacing 
him. But he’s more frightened than hurt.” 

The young girl had a pale face and dark eyes. There was no beauty in 
her features; but Osborne had already perceived that they were extremely 
expressive and intelligent. Her face flushed a little, and her eyes flashed; the 
former, it seemed to Philip, with mortification at her own neglect, and the latter 
with irritation at the reproach conveyed in his accents. But he may have been 
wrong. She sat down on the rock, with the child on her knees, kissing him 
repeatedly and holding him with a sort of convulsive pressure. When she looked 
up, the flashes in her eyes had melted into a couple of tears. Seeing that Philip 
was a gentleman, she offered a few words of self-justification. She had kept the 
boy constantly within sight, and only within a few minutes had allowed her 
attention to be drawn away. Her apology was interrupted by the arrival of a 
second young woman—apparently a nursery-maid—who emerged from the con- 
cealment of the neighboring rocks, leading a little girl by the hand. Instinc- 
tively, her eyes fell upon the child’s wet clothes. 

“Ah! Miss Congreve,” she cried, in true nursery-maid style, “what'll Mrs. 
Wilkes Say to that?” 

“She will say that she is very thankful to this gentleman,” said Miss Con- 
greve, with decision. 

Philip had been looking at the young girl as she spoke, forcibly struck by her 
face and manner. He detected in her appearance a peculiar union of modesty 
and frankness, of youthful freshness and elegant mannerism, which suggested 
vague possibilities of further acquaintance. He had already found it pleasant 
to observe her. He had been for ten days in search of a wicked girl, and it was 
a momentary relief to find himself suddenly face to face with a charming one. 
The nursery-maid’s apostrophe was like an electric shock. 

It is, nevertheless, to be supposed that he concealed his surprise, inasmuch 
as Miss Congreve gave no sign of having perceived that he was startled. She 
had come to a tardy sense of his personal discomfort. She besought him to 
make use of her carriage, which he would find on the cliff, and quickly return 
home. He thanked her and declined her offer, declaring that it was better policy 
to walk. He put out his hand to his little friend and bade him good-by. Miss 
Congreve liberated the child and he came and put his hand in Philip’s. 

“One of these days,” said Osborne, “you'll have long legs, too, and then 
you'll not mind the water.” He spoke to the boy, but he looked hard at Miss 
Congreve, who, perhaps, thought he was asking for some formal expression of 
gratitude. 

“His mother,” she said, “will give herself the pleasure of thanking you.” 

“The trouble,” said Osborne, “the very unnecessary trouble. Your best 
plan,” he added, with a smile (for, wonderful to tell, he actually smiled) “is to 
say nothing about it.” 

} 


“If I consulted my own interests alone,” said the young girl, with a gracious 


light in her dark eyes, “I should certainly hold my tongue. But I hope my little 
victim is not so ungrateful as to promise silence.” 
Osborne stiffened himself up; for this was more or less of a compliment. 


He made his bow in silence and started for home ata rapid pace. On the fol- 
lowing day he received this note by post: 


Mrs. Wilkes begs to thank Mr. Osborne most warmly for the prompt and generous 
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] 


relief afforded to her little boy. She regrets that Mr. Osborne’s walk should have been 


interrupted, and hopes that his exertions have been attended with ne bad effects. 

Enclosed in the note was a pocket-handkerchief, bearing Philip’s name, 
which he remembered to have made the child take, to wipe his tears. His 
answer was, of course, brief. 

Mr. Osborne begs to assure Mrs. Wilkes that she exaggerates the importance of the 
service rendered to her son, and that he has no cause to regret his very trifling efforts. He 
takes the liberty of presenting his compliments to Master Wilkes, and of hoping that he 
has recovered from his painful sensations. 


The correspondence naturally went no further, and for some day 


ys no addi- 
tional light was thrown upon Miss Congreve. Now that Philip had met her, face 
to face, and found her a commonplace young girl—a clever girl, doubtless, for 
she looked it, and an agreeable one—but still a mere young lady, mindful of 
the proprieties, with a face innocent enough, and even a trifle sad, and a couple 
of pretty children who called her “aunt,” and whom, indeed, in a moment of en- 
thusiastic devotion to nature and art, she left to the mercy of the waves, but 
whom she finally kissed and comforted and handled with all due tenderness— 
now that he had met Miss Congreve under these circumstances, he felt his mis- 
sion sitting more lightly on his conscience. Ideally she had been repulsive ; 
actually, she was a person whom, if he had not been committed to detest her, he 
would find it very pleasant to like. She had been humanized, to his view, by 
the mere accidents of her flesh and blood. Philip was by no means prepared to 
to give up his resentment. Poor Graham’s ghost sat grim and upright in his 
memory, and fed the flickering flame. But it was something of a problem to 
] 


reconcile the heroine of his vengeful longings, with the heroine of the little scene 


on the beach, and to accommodate this inoffensive figure, in turn, to the color 

to the 

point, and to put him in a comparatively good humor. He was invited to the 
] rnd 


right and the left; he lounged and bathed, and talked, and smoked, and rode, and 


of his retribution. A dozen matters conspired to keep him from comin 


= 
j 


dined out, and saw an endless succession of new faces, and in short, reduced the 


vestments of his outward mood to a suit of very cheerful half-mourning. And 
ull this, moreover, without any sense of being faithless to his friend. 


enough, Graham had never seemed so living as now that he was dead. 


Oddly 
In the 


flesh, he had possessed but a half-vitality. His spirit had been exquisitely will- 


ing, but his flesh had been fatally weak. He was at best a_ baffled, disappointed 


~~? 


man. It was his spirit, his affections, his sympathies and perceptions, that were 
warm and active, and Osborne knew that he had fallen sole heir to these. He 
felt his bosom swell with a wholesome sense of the magnitude of the herit 


age, 


1 


and he was conscious with each successive day, of less desire ta invoke poor 


Graham in dark corners, and mourn him in lonely places. By a single solemn, 
irrevocable aspiration, he had placed his own tough organism and his energetic 
will at the service of his friend’s virtues. So as he found his excursion turning 
into a holiday, he stretched his long limbs and with the least bit of a yawn 
whispered A men. 

Within a week after his encounter with Miss Congreve, he went with a friend 
to witness some private theatricals, given in the house of a lady of great social 
repute. The entertainment consisted of two plays, the first of which was so flat 
and poor that when the curtain fell Philip prepared to make his escape, thinking 
he might easily bring the day to some less impotent conclusion. As he passed 


along the narrow alley between the seats and the wall of the drawing-room, he 
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brushed a printed programme out of a lady’s hand. Stooping to pick it up, his 
eye fell upon the name of Miss Congreve among the performers in the second 
piece. He immediately retraced his steps. The overture began, the curtain 
rose again, and several persons appeared on the stage, arrayed in the powder 
and patches of the last century. Finally, amid loud acclamations, walked on 
Miss Congreve, as the heroine, powdered and patched in perfection. She repre- 
sented a young countess—a widow in the most interesting predicament—and for 
all good histrionic purposes, she was irresistibly beautiful. She was dressed, 
painted, and equipped with great skill and in the very best taste. She looked as 
if she had stepped out of the frame of one of those charming full-length pastel 
portraits of fine ladies in Louis XV.’s time, which they show you in French pal- 
aces. But she was not alone all grace and elegance and finesse; she had dig- 
1ity ; she was serious at moments, and severe ; she frowned and commanded ; 
and, at the proper time, she wept the most natural tears. It was plain that Miss 
Congreve was a true artist. Osborne had never seen better acting—never, indeed, 
any so good ; for here was an actress who was at once a perfect young lady and 
a consummate mistress of dramatic effect. The audience was roused to the 
highest pitch of enthusiasm, and Miss Congreve’s fellow-players were left quite 
in the lurch. The beautiful Miss Latimer, celebrated in polite society for her 
face and figure, who had undertaken the second female part, was compelled for 


the nonce to have neither figure nor face. The play had been marked in the 


bills as adapted from the French “ especially for this occasion ;” and when the 
curtain fell for the last time, the audience, in great good humor, clamored for the 
adapter. Some time elapsed before any notice was taken of their call, which 
they took as a provocation of their curiosity. Finally, a gentleman made his 
way before the curtain, and proclaimed that the version of the piece which his 
associates had had the honor of performing was from the accomplished pen of 


the young lady who had won their applause in the character of the heroine. At 


this announcement, a dozen enthusiasts lifted their voices and demanded that 
Miss Congreve should be caused to re-appear ; but the gentleman cut shert their 
appeal by saying that she had already left the house. This was not true, as 
Osborne subsequently learned. Henrietta was sitting on a sofa behind the 
scenes, waiting for her carriage, fingering an immense bouquet, and listening with 
a tired smile to compliments—hard by Miss Latimer, who sat eating an ice les 
side her mother, the latter lady looking in a very grim fashion at that very plain, 
dreadfully thin Miss Congreve. 

Osborne walked home thrilled and excited, but decidedly bewildered. He 
felt that he had reckoned without his host, and that Graham’s fickle mistress 
was not a person to be snubbed and done for. He was utterly at a loss as to 
what to think of her. She broke men’s hearts and turned their heads ; whatever 
she put her hand to she marked with her genius. She was a coquette, a musi- 
cian, an artist, an actress, an author—a prodigy. Of what stuff was she made? 
What had she done with her heart and her conscience? She painted her face, 
and frolicked among lamps and flowers to “the clapping of a thousand hands, 
while poor Graham lay imprisoned in eternal silence. Osborne was put on his 
mettle. To draw a penitent tear from those deep and charming eyes was 
assuredly a task for a clever man. 

The plays had been acted on a Wednesday. On the following Saturday 
Philip was invited to take part in a picnic, organized by Mrs. Carpenter, the lady 
who had conducted the plays, and who had a mania for making up parties. The 
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persons whom she had now enlisted were to proceed by water to a certain pas- 
toral spot consecrated by nature to picnics, and there to have lunch upon the 
grass, to dance and play nursery-games. ‘They were carried over in two large 
sailing boats, and during the transit Philip talked awhile with Mrs. Carpenter, 
whom he found a very amiable, loquacious person. At the further end of the 
boat in which, with his hostess, he had taken his place, he observed a young girl 
in a white dress, with a thick, blue veil drawn over her face. Through the veil, 
directed toward his own person, he perceived the steady glance of two fine 


g 
dark eyes. For a moment he was at a loss to recognize their possessor ; but his 


uncertainty was rapidly dispelled. 

“T see you have Miss Congreve,” he said to Mrs. Carpenter—“ the actress 
of the other evening.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Carpenter, “I persuaded her to come. She’s all the fashion 
since Wednesday.” 

“ Was she unwilling to come ?” asked Philip. 

“Yes, at first. You see she’s a good, quiet girl; she hates to have a noise 
made about her.” 

*“ She had enough noise the other night. She has wonderful talent.” 

“ Wonderful, wonderful. And heaven knows where she gets it. Do you 
know her family? The most matter-of-fact, least dramatic, least imaginative 
people in the world—people who are shy of the theatre on moral grounds.” 

“IT see. They won’t go to the theatre; the theatre comes to them.” 

“Exactly. It serves them right. Mrs. Wilkes, Henrietta’s sister, was ina 
dreadful state about her attempting to act. But now, since Henrietta’s success, 
she’s talking about it to all the world.” 

When the boat came to shore, a plank was stretched from the prow to an 
adjacent rock for the accommodation of the ladies. Philip stood at the head of 
the plank, offering his hand for their assistance. Mrs. Carpenter came last, 
with Miss Congreve, who declined Osborne’s aid but gave him a little bow, 
through her veil. Half an hour later Philip again found himself at the side of 
his hostess, and again spoke of Miss Congreve. Mrs. Carpenter warned him 
that she was standing close at hand, in a group of young girls. 

“Have you heard,” he asked, lowering his voice, “of her being engaged to 
be married—or of her having been?” 

“ No,” said Mrs. Carpenter, “ I’ve heard nothing. To whom ?—stay. I’ve 
heard vaguely of something this summer at Sharon. She had a sort of flirta- 
tion with some man, whose name I forget.” 

* Was it Holland ?” 

“JT think not. He left her for that very silly littke Mrs. Dodd—who hasn’t 
been a widow six months. I think the name was Graham.” 

Osborne broke into a peal of Jaughter so loud and harsh that his companion 
turned upon him in surprise. ‘ Excuse me,” said he. “It’s false.” 

“You ask questions, Mr. Osborne,” said Mrs. Carpenter, “ but you seem to 
know more about Miss Congreve than I do.” 

“Very likely. You see I knew Robert Graham.” Philip’s words were 
uttered with such emphasis and resonance that two or three of the young girls 
in the adjoining group turned about and looked at him. 

“She heard you,” said Mrs. Carpenter. 

“ She didn’t turn round,” said Philip. 

“ That proves what I say. I meant to introduce you, and now I can’t.” 
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“Thank you,” said Philip. “I shall introduce myself.” Osborne felt in his 
bosom ali the heat of his old resentment. This perverse and heartless girl, 
then, his. soul cried out, not content with driving poor Graham to impious 
self-destruction, had caused it to be believed that he had killed himself from re- 
morse at his own misconduct. He resolved to strike while the iron was hot. 
But although he was an avenger, he was still a gentleman, and he approached the 
young girl with a very civil face. 

“If I am not mistaken,” he said, removing his hat, “ you have already done 


me the honor of recognizing me.” 

Miss Congreve’s bow, as she left the boat, had been so obviously a sign of 
recognition, that Philip was amazed at the vacant smile with which she received 
his greeting. Something had happened in the interval to make her change her 
mind. Philip could think of no other motive than her having overheard his 


mention of Graham’s name. 

“TI have an impression,” she said, “of having met you before; but I confess 
that I’m unable to place you.” 

Osborne looked at her a moment. “I can’t deny myself,” he said, “the 
pleasure of asking about little Mr. Wilkes.” 

“TI remember you now,” said Miss Congreve, simply. “You carried my 
nephew out of the water.” 

““T hope he has got over his fright.” 

“He denies, I believe, that he was frightened. Of course, for my credit, I 
don’t contradict him.” 

Miss Congreve’s words were followed by a long pause, by which she seemed 
in no degree embarrassed. Philip was confounded by her apparent self-pos- 
session—to call it by no worse name. Considering that she had Graham’s death 
on her conscience, and that, hearing his name on Osborne’s lips, she must have 
perceived the latter to be identical with that dear friend of whom Graham must 
often have spoken, she was certainly showing a very brave face. But had she 
indeed heard of Graham’s death? For a moment Osborne gave her the 
benefit of the doubt. He felt that he would take a grim satisfaction in being 
bearer of the tidings. In order to confer due honor on the disclosure, he saw 
that it was needful to detach the young girl from her companions. As, there- 
fore, the latter at this moment began to disperse in clusters and couples along 
the shore, he proposed that they should stroll further a-field. Miss Congreve 
looked about at the other young girls as if to call one of them to her side, but 
none of them seemed available. So she slowly moved forward under Philip’s 
guidance, with a half-suppressed look of reluctance. Philip began by paying 
her a very substantial compliment upon her acting. It was a most inconse- 
quential speech, in the actual state of his feelings, but he couldn’t help it. She 
was perhaps as wicked a girl as you shall easily meet, but her acting was per- 
fect. Having paid this little tribute to equity, he broke ground for Graham. 

“T don’t feel, Miss Congreve,” he said, “as if you were a new acquaintance. 
I have heard you a great deal talked about.” This was not literally true, the 
reader will remember. All Philip’s information had been acquired in his half 
hour with Mrs. Dodd. 

“ By whom, pray?” asked Henrietta. 

“ By Robert Graham.” 

“Ah, yes. I was half prepared to hear you speak of him. I remember 
hearing him speak of a person of your name.” 
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Philip was puzzled. Did she know, or not? “I believe you knew him quite 
well yourself,” he said, somewhat peremptorily. 

** As well as he would let me—I doubt if any one knew him well.” 

“So you’ve heard of his death,” said Philip. 

“Yes, from himself.” 

“ How, from himself?” 

“He wrote me a letter, in his last hours, leaving his approaching end to be 
inferred, rather than positively announcing it. I wrote an answer, with the 
request that if my letter was not immediately called for, it should be returned 
by the post office. It was returned within a week.—And now, Mr. Osborne,” 
the young girl added, “let me make a request.” 

Philip bowed. 

“T shall feel particularly oblig 


ed if you will say no more about Mr. Graham.” 


This was a stroke for which Osborne was not prepared. It had at least the 


merit of directness. Osborne looked at his companion. ‘There was a faint flush 


in her cheeks, and a serious light in her eyes. There was plainly no want of 


energy in her wish. He felt that he must suspend operations and make his 


ap} 


himself to accede to her request. She looked at him, expecting an answer, and 


roach from another quarter. But it was some moments before he could bring 


he felt her dark eyes on his face. 
“Just as you please,” he said, at last, mechanically. 
They walked along for some moments in silence. Then, suddenly coming 
a young married woman, whom Mrs. Carpenter had pressed into her 
service as a lieutenant, Miss Congreve took leave of Philip, on a slight pretext, 
and entered into talk with this lady. Philip strolled away and walked about for 


1 


an hour alone. He had met with a check, but he was resolved that, though he 
had fallen back, it would be only to leap the further. During the half-hour that 
Philip sauntered along by the water, the dark cloud suspended above poor Miss 
Congreve’s head doubled its portentous volume. And, indeed, from Philip’s 
of view, could anything well be more shameless and more heartless than 
girl’s request ? 
At last Osborne remembered that he was neglecting the duties laid upon him 
nter. He retraced his steps and made his way back to the spot 


he banquet. Mrs. Carpenter called him to her, said that she had 


g for him for an hour, and, when she learned how he had been spend- 


ime, slapped him with her parasol, called him a horrid creature, and 


d she would never again invite him to anything of hers. She then intro- 
‘r niece, a somewhat undeveloped young lady, with whom he 
l 


down over the water. They found very little to talk about. Os- 


inking of Miss Congreve, and Mrs, Carpenter’s niece, who was very 
i having but one foot yet, as one may say, in society, was 
lat finding herself alone with so very tall and mature and 

as P} ilip. He gave her a little confidence in the course 

*, by makin 


he still kept thinking of Henrietta Congreve, and he at 


little stones skip over the surface of the water for 


> 


iself of asking his companion whether she knew her. Yes, she 


e threw no light on the subject. She was evidently 
in of mind, and she was too innocent to gossip. She con- 
h saying that she believed Henrietta was wonderfully clever, 


Latin and Greek. 
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“Clever, clever,” said Philip, “I hear nothing else. I shall begin to think 
she’s a demon.” 

“No, Henrietta Congreve is very good,” said his companion. “She’s very 
religious. She visits the poor and reads sermons. You know the other night 
she acted for the poor. She’s anything but a demon. I think she’s so nice.” 

Before long the party was summoned to lunch. Straggling couples came 
wandering into sight, gentlemen assisting young girls out of rocky retreats into 
which no one would have supposed them conaiile of penetrating, and to which— 
more wonderful still—no one had observed them to direct their steps. 

The table was laid in the shade, on the grass, and the feasters sat about on 
rugs and shawls. As Osborne took his place along with Mrs. Carpenter’s niece, 
he noticed that Miss Congreve had not yet re-appeared. He called his com- 
panion’s attention to the circumstance, and she mentioned it to her aunt, who 
said that the young girl had last been seen in company with Mr. Stone—a per- 
son unknown to Osborne—and that she would, doubtless, soon turn up. 

“T suppose she’s quite safe,” said Philip’s neighbor—innocently or wittily, 
he hardly knew which; “she’s with a clergyman.” 

In a few moments the missing couple appeared on the crest of an adjacent 
hill. Osborne watched them as they came down. Mr. Stone was a comely- 
faced young man, in a clerical necktie and garments of an exagge rated sacerdo- 

a divine, evidently of strong “ritualistic” tendencies. Miss Congreve 
drew near, pale, graceful, and grave, and Philip, with his eyes fixed on her in the 
interval, lost not a movement of her person, nor a glance of her eyes. She wore 
a white muslin dress, icace 1 in the prevailing fashion, with trimmings of yellow 
ribbon inserted in the skirt; and round her shoulders a shawl of heavy black 
lace, crossed over her ygapee and tied in a big knot behind. In her hand she 
carried a great bunch of wild flowers, with which, as Philip’s neighbor whispered 
to him, she had “ ruined” her gloves. Osborne wondered whether there was any 


. . . } -7) 
meaning in her having taken up with aclergyman. Had she suddenly felt the tardy 


pangs of remorse, and been eal to seek spiritual advice? Neither on the 
countenance of her ecclesiastical gallant, nor on her own, were there any visible 
traces of pious discourse. On the contrary, poor Mr. Stone looked sadlj 
moralized ; their conversation had been wholly of profane things. 

cravat had lost its conservative rigidity, and his hat its unimpassion 


Worse than all, a little blue forget-me-not had found its way into his 


As for Henrietta, her face wore that look of half-severe serenity which was 


wonted expression, but there was no sign of her having seen her lover’s ghost. 


Osborne went mechanically through the movements of being attentive to the 
insipid little person at his side. But his thoughts were occupied with Miss Con- 
greve and his eyes constantly turning to her face. From time to time, they met 
her own. A fierce disgust muttered in his bosom. What Henrietta Congreve 
needed, he said to himself, was to be used as she used others, as she was evi- 
dently now using this poor little parson. He was already over his ears in love 
—vainly feeling for bottom in midstream, while she sat dry-shod on the brink. 
She needed a lesson; but who should give it? She knew more than all her 
teachers. Men approached her only to be dazzled and charmed. If she could 
only find her equal or her n.aster! one with as clear a head, as lively a fancy, as 
relentless a will as her own; one who would turn the tables, anticipate her, 
fascinate her, and then suddenly look at his watch and bid her good morning. 


Then, perhaps, Graham might settle to sleep in his grave. Then she would feel 
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what it was to play with hearts, for then her own would have been as glass 
against bronze. Osborne looked about the table, but none of Mrs. Carpenter’s 
male guests bore the least resemblance to the hero of his vision—a man with a 
heart of bronze and a head of crystal. They were, indeed very proper swains for 
the young ladies at their sides, but Henrietta Congreve was not one of these. She 
was not a mere twaddling ball-room flirt. There was in her coquetry something 
serious and exalted. It was an intellectual joy. She drained honest men’s 
hearts to the last drop, and bloomed white upon the monstrous diet. As Philip 
glanced around the circle, his eye fell upon a young girl who seemed for a 
moment to have forgotten her neighbors, her sandwiches and her champagne, 
and was very innocently contemplating his own person. As soon as she per- 
ceived that he had observed her, she of course dropped her eyes on her plate. 
But Philip had read the meaning of her glance. It seemed to say—this lingering 
virginal eyebeam—in language easily translated, Thou art the man! It said, in 
other words, in less transcendental fashion, My dear Mr. Osborne, you are a 
very good looking fellow. Philip felt his pulse quicken; he had received his 
baptism. Not that good looks were a sufficient outfit for breaking Miss Con- 
greve’s heart; but they were the outward sign of his mission. 

The feasting at last came to an end. A fiddler, who had been brought along, 
began to tune his instrument, and Mrs. Carpenter proceeded to organize a dance. 
The dbris of the collation was cleared away, and the level space thus uncov- 
ered converted into a dancing floor. Osborne, not being a dancing man, sat ata 
distance, with two or three other spectators, among whom was the Rev. Mr. 
Stone. Each of these gentlemen watched with close attention the movements 
of Henrietta Congreve. Osborne, however, occasionally glanced at his compan- 
ion, who, on his side, was quite too absorbed in looking at Miss Congreve to 
think of anyone else. 

“ They look very charming, those young ladies,” said Philip, addressing the 
young clergyman, to whom he had just been introduced. “Some of them dance 
particularly well.” 

“Oh, yes!” said Mr. Stone, with fervor. And then, as if he feared that he 


had committed himself to an invidious distinction unbecoming his cloth: “1 


think they all dance well.” 

But Philip, as a lawyer, naturally took a different view of the matter from 
Mr. Stone, as a clergyman. ‘Some of them very much better than others, it 
seems to me. I had no idea that there could be such a difference. Look at Miss 
Congreve, for instance.” 

Mr. Stone, whose eyes were fixed on Miss Congreve, obeyed this injunction 
by moving them away for a moment, and directing them to a very substantial 
and somewhat heavy-footed young lady, who was figuring beside her. “Oh, yes, 
she’s very graceful,” he said, with unction. “So light, so free, so quiet!” 

Philip smiled. ‘ You, too, most excellent simpleton,” he said, to himself— 
“ you, too, shall be avenged.” And then—“ Miss Congreve is a very remarkable 
persor.,” he added, aloud. 

‘Oh, very !” 

“She has extraordinary versatility.” 

“ Most extraordinary.” 
“ Have you seen her act ?” 
“ Yes—yes ; I infringed upon my usage in regard to entertainments of that 


nature, and went the other evening. It was a most brilliant performance.” 
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** And you know she wrote the play.” 

“Ah, not exactly,” said Mr. Stone, with a little protesting gesture; “she 
translated it.” 

“Yes ; but she had to write it quite over. Do you know it in French ?”—and 
Philip mentioned the original title. 

Mr. Stone signified that he was unacquainted with the work. 

“It would never have done, you know,” said Philip, “to play it as it stands. 
I saw it in Paris. Miss Congreve eliminated the little difficulties with uncom- 
mon skill.” 

Mr. Stone was silent. The violin uttered a long-drawn note, and the 
ladies curtsied low to their gentlemen. Miss Congreve’s partner stood with 
his back to our two friends, and her own obeisance was, therefore, executed 
directly in front of them. As she bent toward the ground, she raised her eyes 
and looked at them. If Mr. Stone’s enthusiasm had been damped by Philip’s 
irreverent freedom, it was rekindled by this glance. “I suppose you’ve heard 
her sing,” he said, after a pause. 

“Yes, indeed,” said Philip, without hesitation. 

“She sings sacred music with the most beautiful fervor.” 

“Yes, so I’m told. And I’m told, moreover, that she’s very learned—that 
she has a passion for books.” 

“] think it very likely. In fact, she’s quite an accomplished theologian. We 
had this morning a very lively discussion.” 

“ You differed, then?” said Philip. 

“Oh,” said Mr. Stone, with charming naiveté, “J didn’t differ. It was 
she!” 

“Isn’t she a little—the least bit—” and Philip paused, to select his word. 

“The least bit?” asked Mr. Stone, in a benevolent tone. And then, as 
Philip still hesitated—* The least bit heterodox ?” 

“ The least bit of a coquette ?” 

“Oh, Mr. Osborne!” cried the young divine—“ that’s the last thing I should 
call Miss Congreve.” 

At this moment, Mrs. Carpenter drew nigh. “What is the last thing you 
should call Miss Congreve?” she asked, overhearing the clergyman’s words. 

“ A coquette.” 

“Tt seems to me,” said the lady, “that it’s the first thing I should call her. 
You have to come to it, I fancy. You always do, you know. I should get it off 


my mind at once, and then I should sing her charms.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Carpenter!” said Mr. Stone. 

“Yes, my dear young man. She’s quiet but she’s deep—I see Mr. Osborne 
knows,” and Mrs. Carpenter passed on. 

“She’s deep—that’s what I say,” said Mr. Stone, with mild firmness.— 
“ What do you know, Mr. Osborne ?” 

Philip fancied that the poor fellow had turned pale; he certainly looked 


grave. 
“Oh, I know nothing,” said Philip. “I affirmed nothing. I merely in- 


quired.” 

“Well then, my dear sir ’—and the young man’s candid visage flushed a lit- 
tle with the intensity of his feelings—“I give you my word for it, that I believe 
Miss Congreve to be not only the most accomplished, but the most noble-minded, 
the most truthful, the most truly christian young lady—in this whole assembly. 
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“I’m sure, I’m much obliged to you for the assurance,” said Philip. . “I 
shall value it and remember it.” 

It would not have been hard for Philip to set down Mr. Stone as a mere soft- 
hearted, philandering parson—a type ready made to his hand. Mrs. Carpenter, 
on the other hand, was a shrewd sagacious woman. But somehow he was im- 
pressed by the minister’s words, and quite untouched by those of the lady. At 
last those of the dancers who were tired of the sport, left the circle and wan- 
dered back to the shore. The afternoon was drawing to a close, the western sky 
was beginning to blush crimson and the shadows to grow long on the grass. 
Only half an hour remained before the moment fixed for the return to Newport. 
Philip resolved to turn it to account. He followed Miss Congreve to a certain 
rocky platform, overlooking the water, whither, with a couple of elderly ladies, 
she had gone to watch the sunset. He found no difficulty in persuading her to 
wander aside from her companions. There was no mistrust in her keen and deli- 
cate face. It was incredible that she should have meant defiance ; but her very 
repose and placidity had a strangely irritating action upon Philip. ( 
him as the climax of insolence. He drew from his breast-pocket a 
folio, containing a dozen letters, among which was the last one he had received 
from Graham. 

“T shall take the liberty, for once, Miss Congreve,” he said, “of violating the 
injunction which you laid upon me this morning with regard to Robert Graham. 
I have here a letter which I should like you to see.” 

“From Mr. Graham himself ?” 

“ From Graham himself—written just before his death.” He 
Henrietta made no movement to take it. 

“T have no desire to see it,” she said. “I had rather not. 
wrote also to me at that moment.” 


“T’m sure,” said Philip, “I should not refuse to see your lett 


“T can’t offer to show it to you. I immediately destroyed it.” 
n 


“ Well, you see I’ve kept mine.—It’s not long,” Osborne pursu 


Miss Congreve, as if with a strong effort, put out her hand and took the« 
ument. She looked at the direction for some moments, in silence, and then 


Ic C- 


raised her eyes toward Osborne. “Do you value it?” she asked. “ Does it 
contain anything you wish to keep? 


: ‘ < . : 9 
“No; I give it to you, for that matter. 


“Well then!” said Henrietta. And she tore the letter twice across, and 
threw the s raps into the sea. 
“Ah!” cried Osborne, “ what the devil have you done ?” 
“Don’t be violent, Mr. Osborne,” said the young girl. 
est intention of reading it. You are properly punished for 
me.” 
a7 + ] 


Philip swallowed his rage at a gulp, and followed her as she turned away 


hee 


In the middle of September Mrs. Dodd came to Newport, to stay with a 
havi een invited at the fag end of the sea- 
son, but on the whole very uch the same Mrs. Dodd as before; or rather not 


friend 
quite the same, for,in her way, she had taken Graham’s dea ery much to 


heart. / uple of days aft r arrival, she met Philip i ( eet, and 
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stopped him. “I’m glad to find some one still here,” she said ; for she was with 
her friend, and having introduced Philip to this lady, she begged him to come 
and see her. On the next day but one, accordingly, Philip presented himself, 
and saw Mrs. Dodd alone. She began to talk about Graham ; she became very 
much affected, and with a little more encouragement from Osborne, she would 
certainly have shed tears. But, somehow, Philip was loth to countenance her 
grief; he made short responses. Mrs. Dodd struck him as weak and silly and 
morbidly sentimental. He wondered whether there could have been any truth 
in the rumor that Graham had cared for her. Not certainly if there was any truth 
in the story of his passion for Henrietta Congreve. It was impossible that he 
should have cared for both. Philip made this reflection, but he stopped short of 
adding that Mrs. Dodd failed signally to please him, because during the past 
three weeks he had constantly enjoyed Henrietta’s society. 

For Mrs. Dodd, of course, the transition was easy from Graham to Miss Con- 
greve. “I’m told Miss Congreve is still here,” she said. ‘“ Have you made her 
acquaintance ?” 

“ Perfectly,” said Philip. 

“You seem to take it very easily. I hope you have brought her to a sense 
of her iniquities. There’s a task, Mr. Osborne. You ought to convert her.” 

“]’ve not attempted to convert her. I’ve taken her as she is.” 

*“ Does she wear mourning for Mr. Graham? It’s the least she can do.” 

“Wear mourning?” said Philip. ‘“ Why, she has been going to a party every 
other night.” 

“Of course I don’t suppose she has put ona black dress. But does she 
mourn seve 2?” And Mrs. Dodd laid her hand on her heart. 

“You mean in her heart? Well, you know, it’s problematical that she has 
one.” 

“] suppose she disapproves of suicide,” said Mrs. Dodd, with a little acrid 
smile. ‘* Bless my soul, so do I.” 

*Sodo I, Mrs. Dodd,” said Philip. And he remained for a moment thought- 
ful. ‘I wish to heaven,” he cried, “that Graham were here! It seems to me at 
moments that he and Miss Congreve might have come to an understanding 
again.” 

Mrs. Dodd threw out her hands in horror. ‘“ Why, has she given up her last 
lover ?”’ 

“ Her last lover? Whom do you mean?” 

“ Why, the man I told you of—Mr. Holland.” 

Philip appeared quite to have forgotten this point in Mrs. Dodd’s recital. 


He broke into a loud, nervous laugh. “I'll be hanged,” he cried, “if I know! 
] 
a 


, with emphasis, recovering himself; “ Mr. 


One thing is certain,” he pursuec 
Holland—whoever he is—has for the past three weeks seen nothing of Miss 
Congreve.” 

Mrs. Dodd sat silent, with her eyes lowered. At last, looking up, “ You, on 
the other hand, I infer,” she said, “ have seen a great deal of her.” 

“Yes, I’ve seen her constantly.” 

Mrs. Dodd raised her eyebrows and distended her lips in a smile which was 
emphatically not a smile. ‘ Well, you’ll think it an odd question, Mr. Osborne,” 
she said, “but how do you reconcile your intimacy with Miss Congreve with 
your devotion to Mr. Graham ?” 


Philip frowned—quite too severely for good manners. Decidedly, Mrs. 
2 
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Dodd was extremely silly. “Oh,” he rejoined, “I reconcile the two things per- 
fectly. Moreover, my dear Mrs. Dodd, allow me to say that it’s my own busi- 
ness. At all events,” he added, more gently, “perhaps, one of these days, you'll 
read the enigma.” 

“Oh, if it’s an enigma,” cried the lady, “perhaps I can guess it.” 

Philip had risen to his feet to take his leave, and Mrs. Dodd threw herself 
back on the sofa, clasped her hands in her lap, and looked up at him witha 
penetrating smile. She shook her finger at him reproachfully. Philip saw that 
she had an idea; perhaps it was the right one. Atall events, he blushed. Upon 
this Mrs. Dodd cried out. 

“T’ve guessed it,” she said. “Oh, Mr. Osborne! ” 

“What have you guessed ?” asked Philip, not knowing why in the world he 
should blush. 

“If I’ve guessed right,” said Mrs: Dodd, “it’s a charming idea. It does you 
credit. It’s quite romantic. It would do in a novel.” 

*] doubt,” said Philip, “ whether I know what you are talking about.” 

“Oh, yes, you do. I wish you good luck. To another man I should say it 
was a dangerous game. But to you!”—and with an insinuating movement of 
her head, Mrs. Dodd measured with a glance the length and breadth of Philip’s 
fine person. 

Osborne was inexpressibly disgusted, and without further delay he took his 


leave. 
The reader will be at a loss to understand why Philip should have been dis- 
gusted with the mere foreshadowing on the part of another, of a scheme which, 


three weeks before, he had thought a very happy invention. For we may as 
well say outright, that although Mrs. Dodd was silly, she was not so silly but 
that she had divined his original intentions with regard to Henrietta. The fact 
is that in three weeks Philip’s humor had undergone a great change. The 
reader has gathered for himself that Henrietta Congreve was no ordinary girl, 
that she was, on the contrary, a person of distinguished gifts and remarkable 
character. Until within a very few months she had seen very little of the world, 
and her mind and talents had been gradually formed in seclusion, study, and it 
is not too much to say, meditation. Thanks to her circumscribed life and her 
long contemplative leisures, she had reached a pitch of rare intellectual perfec- 
tion. She was educated, one may say, in a sense in which the term may be used 
of very few young girls, however richly endowed by nature. When at a later 
period than most girls, owing to domestic circumstances which it is needless to 
unfold, she made her entrance into society and learned what it was to be in the 
world and of the world, to talk and listen, to please and be pleased, to be 
admired, flattered and interested, her admirable faculties and beautiful intellect, 
ripened in studious solitude, burst into luxuriant bloom and bore the fairest 
fruit. Miss Congreve was accordingly a person for whom a man of taste and of 
feeling could not help entertaining a serious regard. Philip Osborne was em- 
phatically such a man; the manner in which he was affected by his friend’s 
death proves, I think, that he had feeling ; and it is ample evidence of his taste 
that he had chosen such a friend. Hehadnosooner begun to act in obedience to 
the impulse mystically bestowed, as it were, at the close of Mrs. Carpenter’s feast 
—he had no sooner obtained an introduction at Mrs. Wilkes’s, and, with excel- 
lent tact and discretion, made good his footing there, than he began to feel in his 
inmost heart that in staking his life upon Miss Congreve’s favor, poor Graham 
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had indeed revealed the depths of his exquisite sensibility. For a week at least 
—a week during which, with unprecedented good fortune and a degree of assur- 
ance worthy of a better cause, Philip contrived in one way and another to talk 
with his fair victim no less than a dozen times—he was under the empire of a 
feverish excitement which kept him from seeing the young girl in all her beauti- 
ful integrity. He was pre-occupied with his own intentions and the effect of his 
own manceuvres. But gradually he quite forgot himself while he was in her 
presence, and only remembered that he had a sacred part to play, after he had 
left the house. Then it was that he conceived the intensity of Graham’s de- 
spair, and then it was that he began to be sadly, wofully puzzled by the idea that 
a woman could ‘unite so much loveliness with so much treachery, so much light 
with so much darkness. He was as certain of the bright surface of her nature 
as of its cold and dark reverse, and he was utterly unable to discover a link of 
connection between the two. At moments he wondered how in the world he 
had become saddled with this metaphysical burden: gue diable venait-il faire 
dans cette galére? But nevertheless he was afloat; he must row his boat over 
the current to where the restless spirit of his friend paced the opposite shore. 
Henrietta Congreve, after a first movement of apparent aversion, was very 
well pleased to accept Osborne asa friend and as an Aaditué of her sister’s 
house. Osborne fancied that he might believe without fatuity—for whatever the 
reader may think, it is needless to say that Philip was very far from supposing 
his whole course to be a piece of infatuated coxcombry—that she preferred him 
to most of the young men of her circle. Philip had a just estimate of his own 
endowments, and he knew that for the finer social purposes, if not for strictly 
sentimental ones, he contained tht stuff of an important personage. He had no 
taste for trivialities, but trivialities played but a small part in Mrs. Wilkes’s 


drawing-room. Mrs. Wilkes was a simple woman, but she was neither siliy nor 


frivolous; and Miss Congreve was exempt from these foibles for even better 
reasons. “ Women really care only for men who can tell them something,” Os- 
borne remembered once to have heard Graham say, not without bitterness. 
“They are always famished for news.” Philip now reflected with satisfaction 
that he could give Miss Congreve more news than most of her constituted 
gossips. He had an admirable memory and a very lively observation. In these 
respects Henrietta was herself equally well endowed; but Philip’s experience 
of the world had of course been tenfold more extensive, and he was able con- 
tinually to complete her partial inductions and to rectify her false conjectures. 
Sometimes they seemed to him wonderfully shrewd, and sometimes delightfully 
innocent. He nevertheless frequently found himself in a position to make her 
acquainted with facts possessing the charm of absolute novelty. He had travelled 
and seen a great variety of men and women, and of course he had read a num- 
ber of books which a woman is not expected to read. Philip was keenly sen- 
sible of these advantages ; but it nevertheless seemed to him that if the exhibi- 
tion of his mental treasures furnished Miss Congreve with a great deal of enter- 
tainment, her attention, on the other hand, had a most refreshing effect upon his 
mind. 

At the end of three weeks Philip might, perhaps not unreasonably, have sup- 
posed himself in a position to strike his blow. It is true that, for a woman of 
sense, there is a long step between thinking a man an excellent friend anda 
charming talker, and surrendering her heart tohim. Philip had every reason to 
believe that Henrietta thought these good things of himself; but if he had hereupon 
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turned about to make his exit, with the conviction that when he had closed the 
parlor-door behind him he should, by lending an attentive ear, hear her fall ina 
swoon on the carpet, he might have been sadly snubbed and disappointed. He 
longed for an opportunity to test the quality of his empire. If he could only 
pretend for a week to be charmed by another woman, Miss Congreve might per- 
haps commit herself. Philip flattered himself that he could read very small 
signs. But what other woman could decently serve as the object of a passion 
thus extemporized? The only woman Philip could think of was Mrs. Dodd; 
and to think of Mrs. Dodd was to give it up. For a man who was intimate with 
Miss Congreve to pretend to care for any other woman (except a very old friend) 
was to act in flagrant contempt of all verisimilitude. Philip had, therefore, to 
content himself with playing off his own assumed want of heart against 
Henrietta’s cordial regard. But at this rate the game moved very slowly. Work 
was accumulating at a prodigious rate at his office, and he couldn’t dangle about 
Miss Congreve forever. He bethought himself ofa harmless artifice for drawing 
her out. It seemed to him that his move was not altogether unsuccessful, and 
that, at a pinch, Henrietta might become jealous of a rival in his affections. 
Nevertheless, he was strongly tempted to take up his hand and leave the game. 
It was too confoundedly exciting. 

The incident of which I speak happened within a few days after Osborne’s 
visit to Mrs. Dodd. Finding it impossible to establish an imaginary passion for 
an actual, visible young lady, Philip resolved to invent not only the passion, but 
the young lady, too. One morning, as he was passing the show-case of one of 
the several photographers who came to Newport for the season, he was struck 
by the portrait of a very pretty young girl. She was fair in color, graceful, well 
dressed, well placed, her face was charming, she was plainly a lady. Philip 
went in and asked who she was. The photographer had destroyed the negative 
and had kept no register of her name. He remembered her, however, distinctly. 
The portrait had not been taken during the summer; it had been taken during 
the preceding winter, in Boston, the photographer’s headquarters. “I kept it,” 
he said, “because I thought it so very perfect a picture. And such a charming 
sitter! We haven’t many like that.” He added, however, that it was too good 
to please the masses, and that Philip was the first gentleman who had had the 
taste to observe it. 

“So much the better,” thought Philip, and forthwith proposed to the man 
to part with it. The latter, of course, had conscientious scruples ; it was against 
his principles to dispose of the portraits of ladies who came to him in confidence. 
To do him justice, he adhered to his principles, and Philip was unable to per- 
suade him to sell it. He consented, however, to give it to Mr. Osborne, gvaévs. 
Mr. Osborne deserved it, and he had another for himself. By this time Philip 
had grown absolutely fond of the picture; at this latter intelligence he looked 
grave, and suggested that if the artist would not sell one, perhaps he would sell 
two. The photographer declined, reiterated his offer, and Philip finally accepted. 


By way of compensation, however, he proceeded to sit for his own portrait. In 


the course of half an hour the photographer gave him a dozen reflections of his 
head and shoulders, distinguished by as many different attitudes and expressions. 
“ You sit first-rate, sir,” said the artist. “ You take beautifully. You're quite 
a match for my young lady.” 
Philip went off with his dozen prints, promising to examine them at his leis- 


ure, select and give a liberal order. 
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In the evening he went to Mrs. Wilkes’s. He found this lady on her veran- 
dah, drinking tea in the open air with a guest, whom in the darkness he failed to 
recognize. As Mrs. Wilkes proceeded to introduce him, her companion gra- 
ciously revealed herself as Mrs. Dodd. “ How on earth,” thought Philip, “did 
she get here?” To find Mrs. Dodd instead of Miss Congreve was, of course, a 
gross discomfiture. Philip sat down, however, with a good grace, to all appear- 
ance, hoping that Henrietta would turn up. Finally, moving his chair to a line 
with the drawing room window, he saw the young girl within, reading by the 
lamp. She was alone and intent upon her book. She wore a dress of white 
grenadine, covered with ornaments and arabesques of crimson silk, which gave her 
a somewhat fantastical air. For the rest, her expression was grave enough, and 
her brows contracted, as if she were completely absorbed in her book. Her 
right elbow rested on the table, and with her hand she mechanically twisted the 
long curl depending from her chignon. Watching his opportunity, Osborne 
escaped from the ladies on the verandah and made his way into the drawing- 
room. Miss Congreve received him as an old friend, without rising from her 
chair. 

Philip began by pretending to scold her for shirking the society of Mrs. 
Dodd. 

“ Shirking!” said Henrietta. “You are very polite to Mrs. Dodd.” 

“It seems to me,” rejoined Osborne, “ that I’m quite as polite as you.” 

“Well, perhaps you are. To tell the truth, I’m not very polite. At all 
events, she don’t care to see me. She must have come to see my sister.” 

‘I didn’t know she knew Mrs. Wilkes.” 

“It’s an acquaintance of a couple of hours’ standing. I met her, you know, at 
Sharon in July. She was once very impertinent to me, and I fancied she had 
quite given me up. But this afternoon, during our drive, as my sister and I got 
out of the carriage, on the rocks, who should I see but Mrs. Dodd, wandering 
about alone, with a bunch of sea-weed as big as her head. She rushed up to me; 
I introduced her to Anna, and finding that she had walked quite a distance, Anna 
made her get into the carriage. It appears that she’s staying with a friend, who 
has no carriage, and she’s very miserable. We drove her about for an hour. 
Mrs. Dodd was fascinating, she threw away her sea-weed, and Anna asked her 
to come home to tea. After tea, having endured her for two mortal hours, I 
took refuge here.” 

“If she was fascinating,” said Philip, “ why do you call it enduring her?” 

‘It’s all the more reason, I assure you.” 

“T see, you have not forgiven her impertinence.” 

“No, I confess I have not. The woman was positively revolting.” 

“« She appears nevertheless, to have forgiven you.” 

“She has nothing to forgive.” 

In a few moments, Philip took his photographs out of his pocket, handed 
them to Henrietta, and asked her advice as to which he should choose. Miss 
Congreve inspected them attentively, and selected but one. “This one is excel- 
lent,” she said. “ All the others are worthless in comparison.” 

“You advise me then to order that alone ?” 

“Why, you’ll do as you please. I advise you to order that, at any rate. If 
you do, I shall ask you for one; but I shall care nothing for the rest.” 

Philip protested that he saw very little difference between this favored picture 
and the others, and Miss Congreve declared that there was all the difference in the 
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world. As Philip replaced the specimens in his pocket-book, he dropped on the 
carpet the portrait of the young lady of Boston. 

“ Ah,” said Henrietta, “a young lady. I suppose I may see it.” 

“On one condition,” said Philip, picking it up. “ You'll please not to look 
at the back of the card.” 

I am very much ashamed to have to tell such things of poor Philip; for in 
point of fact, the Back of the card was a most innocent blank. If Miss Con- 
greve had ventured to disobey him, he would have made a very foolish figure. 
But there was so little that was boisterous in Henrietta’s demeanor, that Os- 
borne felt that he ran no risk. 

“ Whois she ?” asked Henrietta, looking at the portrait. “ She’s charming.” 

*‘ She’s a Miss Thompson, of Philadelphia.” 

“ Dear me, not Dora Thompson, assuredly.” 

“No indeed,” said Philip, a little nervously. “Her name’s not Dora—nor 
anything like it.” 

“You needn’t resent the insinuation, sir. Dora’s a very pretty name.” 


“ Yes, but her own is prettier.” 
“ ]’m very curious to hear it.” 
Philip suddenly found himself in deep waters. He struck out blindly and 


anwered at random, “ Angelica.” 

Miss Congreve smiled—somewhat ironically, it seemed to Philip. ‘ Well,” 
she said, “I like her face better than her name.” 

“Dear me, if you come to that, so do I!” cried Philip, with a laugh. 

“Tell me about her, Mr. Osborne,” pursued Henrietta. “She must be, with 
that face and figure, just the nicest girl in the world.” 

“ Well, well, well,” said Philip, leaning back in his chair, and looking at the 
ceiling—* perhaps she is—or at least, you'll excuse me if I say / think she is.” 

“T should think it inexcusable if you didn’t say so,” said Henrietta, giving 
him the card. “I’m sure I’ve seen her somewhere. 

“Very likely. She comes to New York,” said Philip. And he thought it 
prudent, on the whole, to divert the conversation to another topic. Miss Con- 
greve remained silent and he fancied pensive. Was she jealous of Angelica 
Thompson? It seemed to Philip that, without fatuity, he might infer that she 
was, and that she was too proud to ask questions. 

Mrs. Wilkes had enabled Mrs. Dodd to send tidings to her hostess of her 
whereabouts, and had promised to furnish her with an escort on her return. 
When Mrs. Dodd prepared to take her leave, Philip, finding himself also ready 
to depart, offered to walk home with her. 

“Well, sir,” said the lady, when they had left the house, “ your little game 
seems to be getting on.” 

Philip said nothing, 

“Ah, Mr. Osborne,” said Mrs. Dodd, with i!l-concealed impatience, “I’m 
afraid you’re too good for it.” 

“Well, I’m afraid I am. 

“Tf you hadn’t been in such a hurry to agree with me,” said Mrs. Dodd, “I 


” 


should have said that I meant, in other words, that you’re too stupid.” 

“Oh, I agree to that, too,” said Philip. 

The next day he received a letter from his partner in business, telling him of 
a great pressure of work, and urging him to return at his earliest convenience. 
“We are told,” added this gentleman, “of a certain Miss , I forget the 


, 
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name. If she’s essential to your comfort, bring her along ; but, atany rate, come 
yourself. In your absence the office is at a stand-still—a fearful case of reple- 
tion without digestion.” 

This appeal came home to Philip’s mind, to use a very old metaphor, like the 
sound of the brazen trumpet to an old cavalry charger. He felt himself over- 
whelmed with a sudden shame at the thought of the precious hours he had 
wasted and the long mornings he had consigned to perdition. He had been 
burning incense to a shadow, and the fumes had effaced it. In the afternoon he 
walked down toward the cliffs, feeling wofully perplexed, and exasperated in 
mind, and longing only to take a farewell look at the sea. He was not prepared 
to admit that he had played with fire and burned his fingers ; but it was certain 
that he had gained nothing at the game. How the deuce had Henrietta Con- 
greve come to thrust herself into his life—to steal away his time and his energies 
and to put him into a savage humor with himself? He would have given a great 
deal to be able to banish her from his thoughts; but she remained, and, while 
she remained, he hated her. After all, he had not been wholly cheated of his 
revenge. He had begun by hating her and he hated her still. On his way to 
the cliffs he met Mrs. Wilkes, driving alone. Henrietta’s place, vacant beside 
her, seemed to admonish him that she was at home, and almost, indeed, that she 
expected him. At all events, instead of going to bid farewell to the sea, he went 
to bid farewell to Miss Congreve. He felt that his farewell might easily be cold 
and formal, and indeed bitter. 

He was admitted, he passed through the drawing-room to the verandah, and 
found Henrietta sitting on the grass, in the garden, holding her little nephew on 
her knee and reading him a fairy tale. She made room for him on the garden 
bench beside her, but kept the child. Philip felt himself seriously discomposed 
by this spectacle. In a few moments he took the boy upon his own knees. He 
then told Miss Congreve briefly that he intended that evening to leave Newport. 
“ And you,” he said, ‘when are you coming ?” 

“ My sister,” said Henrietta, “ means to stay till Christmas. I hope. to be 
able to remain as long.” 

Poor Philip bowed his head and heard his illusions tumbling most unmusi- 
cally about his ears. His blow had smitten but the senseless air. He waited to 
see her color fade, or to hear her voice tremble. But he waited in vain. When 
he looked up and his eyes met Henrietta’s, she was startled by the expression of 
his face. 

“Tom,” she said to the child, “go and ask Jane for my fan.” 

The child walked off, and Philip rose to his feet. Henrietta, hesitating a 
moment, also rose. “ Must you go?” she asked. 

Philip made no answer, but stood looking at her with blood-shot eyes, and 


with an intensity which puzzled and frightened the young girl. 
“ Miss Congreve,” he said, abruptly, “ I’m a miserable man !” 
“Oh, no!” said Henrietta, gently. 
“I love a woman who doesn’t care a straw for me! 
“ Are you sure ?” said Henrietta, innocently. 


!»? 


9 


“Sure! I adore her 

“ Are you sure she doesn’t care for you?” 

“ Ah, Miss Congreve !” cried Philip. “ If I could imagine, if I could hope 
—” and he put out his hand, as if to take her own. 
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Henrietta drew back, pale and frowning, carrying her hand to her heart. 
“ Hope for nothing!” she said. 

At this moment, little Tom Wilkes re-appeared, issuing from the drawing- 
room window. ‘“ Aunt Henrietta,” he cried, “here’s a new gentleman !” 

Miss Congreve and Philip turned about, and saw a young man step out upon 
the verandah from the drawing-room. Henrietta, with a little cry, hastened to 
meet him. Philip stood in his place. Miss Congreve exchanged a cordial greet- 
ing with the stranger, and led him down to the lawn. As she came toward him, 
Philip saw that Henrietta’s pallor had made way for a rosy flush. She was beau- 
tiful. 

“Mr. Osborne,” she said, “ Mr. Holland.” 

Mr. Holland bowed graciously; but Philip bowed not at all. “Good-by, 
then,” he said, to the young girl, 

She bowed, without speaking. 

“Who's your friend, Henrietta?” asked her companion, when they were 
alone. 

“ He’s a Mr. Osborne, of New York,” said Miss Congreve; “a friend of 
poor Mr. Graham.” 

“ By the way, I suppose you’ve heard of poor Graham’s death.” 

“ Oh, yes; Mr. Osborne told me. And, indeed—what do you think? Mr. 
Graham wrote to me that he expected to die.” 

“Expected? Is that what he said ?” 

“T don’t remember his words. I destroyed the letter.” 

“T must say, I think it would have been in better taste not to write.” 

“Taste! He had long since parted company with taste.” 

“JT don’t know. There was a method in his madness; and, as a rule, when 
a man kills himself, he shouldn’t send out circulars. 

“ Kills himself? Good heavens, George! what do you mean?” Miss Con- 
greve had turned pale, and stood looking at her companion with eyes dilated 
with horror. 

“Why, my dear Henrietta,” said the young man, “excuse my abruptness. 
Didn’t you know it?” 

“ How strange—how fearful!” said Henrietta, slowly. “I wish I had kept 
his letter.” 

“I’m glad you didn’t,” said Holland. “It’s a horrible business. Forget it.” 

“ Horrible—horrible,” murmured the young girl, in a tremulous tone. Her 
voice was shaken with irrepressible tears. Poor girl! in the space of five min- 
utes, she had been three times surprised. She gave way to her emotion and 
burst into sobs. George Holland drew her against him, and pressed his arm 
about her, and kissed her, and whispered comfort in her ear. 

In the evening, Philip started for New York. On the steamer, he found Mrs. 
Dodd, who had come to an end of her visit. She was accompanied by a certain 
Major Dodd, of the Army, a brother of her deceased husband, and in addition, as 
it happened, her cousin. He was an unmarried man, a good-natured man, and a 
very kind friend to his sister-in-law, who had no family of her own, and who was 
in a position to be grateful for the services of a gentleman. In spite of a general 
impression to the contrary, I may affirm that the Major had no desire to make 
his little services a matter of course. “I’m related to Maria twice over already,” 
he had been known to say, in a moment of expansion. “If I ever marry, I shall 
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prefer to do it not quite so much in the family.” He had come to Newport to 
conduct his sister home, who forthwith introduced him to Philip. 

It was a clear, mild night, and, when the steamer had got under way, Mrs. 
Dodd and the two gentlemen betook themselves to the upper deck, and sat down 
in the starlight. Philip, it may be readily imagined, was in no humor for con- 
versation ; but he felt that he could not wholiy neglect Mrs. Dodd. Under the 
influence of the beautiful evening, the darkly-shining sea, the glittering constel- 
lations, this lady became rabidly sentimental. She talked of friendship, and love, 
and death, and immortality. Philip saw what was coming. Before many moments, 
she had the bad taste (considering the Major’s presence, as it seemed to Philip) 
to take poor Graham as a text for a rhapsody. Osborne lost patience, and 
interrupted her by asking if she would mind his lighting a cigar. She was scan- 
dalized, and immediately announced that she would go below. Philip had no 
wish to be uncivil. He attempted to restore himself to her favor by offering to 
see her down to the cabin. She accepted his escort, and he went with her to 
the door of her state-room, where she gave him her hand for good-night. 

“ Well,” she said—* and Miss Congreve ?” 

Philip positively scowled. “Miss Congreve,” he said, “is engaged to be 
married.” 

“To Mr. —-?” 

“To Mr. Holland.” 

“Ah!” cried Mrs. Dodd, dropping his hand, “why didn’t you break the 
engagement!” 

“My dear Mrs. Dodd,” said Philip, “you don’t know what you're talking 
about.” 

Mrs. Dodd smiled a pitiful smile, shrugged her shoulders, and turned away. 
* Poor Graham!” she said. 

Her words came to Philip like a blow in the face. “Graham!” he cried. 
‘Graham was a fool!” He had struck back ; he couldn’t help it. 

He made his way up stairs again, and came out on the deck, still trembling 
with the violence of his retort. He walked to the edge of the boat and leaned 
over the railing, looking down into the black gulfs of water which foamed and 
swirled in the wake of the vessel. He knocked off the end of his cigar, and 
watched the red particles fly downward and go out in the darkness. He was a 
disappointed, saddened man. There in the surging, furious darkness, yawned 
instant death. Did it tempt him, too? He drew back with a shudder, and re- 
turned to his place by Major Dodd. 

The Major preserved for some moments a meditative silence. Then, at last, 
with a half apologetic laugh, “ Mrs. Dodd,” he said, “labors under a singular 
illusion.” 

“ Ah?” said Philip. 

“But you knew Mr. Graham yourself?” pursued the Major. 

“Oh, yes; I knew him.” 

“It was a very melancholy case,” said Major Dodd. 

“ A very melancholy case ;” and Philip repeated his words. 

“T don’t know how it is that Mrs. Dodd was beguiled into such fanaticism 
on the subject. I believe she went so far as once to blow out at the young 
lady.” 

“The young lady ?” said Philip. 

“ Miss Congreve, you know, the object of his persecutions.” 
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“ Oh, yes,” said Philip, painfully mystified. 

“The fact is,” said the Major, leaning over, and lowering his voice confiden- 
tially, “ Mrs. Dodd was in love with him—as far, that is, as a woman can be in 
love with a man in that state.” 

“Is it possible?” said Philip, disgusted and revolted at he knew not what ; 
for his companion’s allusions were an enigma. 

“Oh, I was at Sharon for three weeks,” the Major continued; “I went up 
for my sister-in-law ; I saw it all. I wanted to bring poor Graham away, but he 
woulnd’t listen to me—not that he wasn’t very quiet. He made no talk, and 
opened himself only to Mrs. Dodd and me—we lived in the same house, you 
know. Of course, I very soon saw through it, and I felt very sorry for poor Miss 
Congreve. She bore it very well, but it must have been very annoying.” 

Philip started up from his chair. “ For heaven’s sake, Major Dodd,” he cried, 
“what are you talking about?” 

The Major stared a moment, and then burst into a peal of laughter. “You 
agree, then, with Mrs. Dodd?” he said, recovering himself. 

“J understand Mrs. Dodd no better than I do you.” 

“Why, my dear sir,” said the Major, rising to his feet and extending his 
hand, “1 beg a hundred pardons. But you must excuse me if I adhere to my 
opinion.” 

“ First, please, be so good as to inform me of your opinion.” 

“Why, sir, the whole story is simply bosh.” 

“ Good heavens,” cried Philip, “that’s no opinion ! ” 

“Well, then, sir, if you will have it: the man was as mad as a March hare.” 

“Oh!” cried Philip. His exclamation said a great many things, but the 
Major took it as a protest. 

“He was a monomaniac.” 

Philip said nothing. 

“The idea is not new to you?” 

“Well,” said Philip, “to tell the truth, it is. 

“Well,” said the Major, with a courteous flourish, “there you have it-—for 
nothing.” 

Philip drew a long breath. “Ah,no!” he said, gravely, “not for nothing.” 
He stood silent for some time, with his eyes fixed on the deck. Major Dodd 
puffed his cigar and eyed him askance. At last Philip looked up. “And Hen- 
rietta Congreve ?” 

“Henrietta Congreve,” said the major, with military freedom and gallantry, 
“is the sweetest girl in the world. Don’t talk tome! I know her.” 

“ She never became engaged to Graham?” 

“Engaged? She never looked at him.” 

“ But he was in love with her.” 

“ Ah, that was his own business. He worried her to death. She tried gen- 
tleness and kindness—it made him worse. Then, when she declined to see him, 
the poor fellow swore that she had jilted him. It was a fixedidea. He got Mrs. 
Dodd to believe it.” 

Philip’s silent reflections—the hushed eloquence of his amazed unburdened 
heart—we have no space to interpret. But as the major lightened the load with 
one hand, he added to it with the other. Philip had never pitied his friend till 
now. “I knew him well,” he said, aloud. “He was the best of men. She might 
very well have cared for him.” 
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“Good heavens ! my dear sir, how could the woman love a madman ?” 

“ You use strong language. When I parted with him in June, he was as sane 
as you or I.” 

“ Well, then, apparently, he lost his mind in the interval. He was in wretch- 
ed health. 

“‘ But a man doesn’t lose his mind without a cause.” 

“Let us admit, then,” said the major, “that Miss Congreve was the cause. 
I insist that she was the innocent cause. How should she have trifled with 
him? She was engaged to another man. The ways of the Lord are inscrufa- 
ble. Fortunately,” continued the Major, “ she doesn’t know the worst.” 

“ How, the worst ?” 

“Why, you know he shot himself.” 

“ Bless your soul, Miss Congreve knows it.” 

“1 think you’re mistaken. She didn’t know it this morning.” 

Philip was sickened and bewildered by the tissue of horrors in which he 
found himself entangled.~ “Oh,” he said, bitterly, “she has forgotten it then. 
She knew it a month ago.” 

“No, no, no,” rejoined the major, with decision. “I took the liberty, this 
morning, of calling upon her, and as we had had some conversation upon Mr. 
Graham at Sharon, I touched upon his death. I saw she had heard of it, and I 
said nothing more—” 

“Well then?” said Philip. 

“Well, then, my dear sir, she thinks he died in his bed. May she never 
think otherwise !” 

In the course of that night—he sat out on deck till two o’clock, alone—Philip, 
revolving many things, fervently echoed this last wish of Major Dodd. 


Aux grands maux les grands remedes. Philip is now a married man; and 
curious to narrate, his wife bears a striking likeness to the young lady whose 
photograph he purchased for the price of six dozen of his own. And yet her 
name is not Angelica Thompson—nor even Dora. 

HENRY JAMES, JR. 














OUR GREAT DIAMONDS. 


RE diamonds a charm ? 
A It was once believed through all the Orient that this precious stone did 
preserve from madness: and Serapius says that it will drive away “lemures, 
incubes, and succubos,” and will make men brave and generous; also, that it 
completely nullifies the magnet and the North Pole. If this were once true, it 
is surely a curious fact. Now, it may be said, that the diamond acts in another 
and reverse way, and generates a species of madness, 

Taking a simple and cold-blooded view of the gem, I find that a small crys- 
tal called the “ Koh-i-noor” diamond, weighing 106 1-16 carats—less than one 
ounce—will sell (if the Government of England would sell it) for $5,000,000 or 
$10,000,000. There is no possible price to be put upon it, that somebody would 
not give it. Bear it in mind, then, that this pretty little stone, which no one can 
eat or use in any possible way, which no one would dare to wear upoh his per- 
son, which no one can keep except in the Tower of London, guarded by soldiers 
and locked behind bars of steel, will to-day find purchasers, at the price of five 
million days’ work of a stalwart man. Consider this and then ask yourself, 
Does not this little stone produce a singular and amazing madness? A few 
words more of the story of this “Mountain of Light” may make this more 
clear. It was once the light of the God Krischna; when Delhi was conquered 
by Ala-ed-din, he seized the gem; then one of the Mogul dynasty obtained it 
in 1526; by-and-by Nadir Shah conquered India and got it into his treasury ; 
then Runjet Singh wrested it from the son of the Shah; and after the capture 
of Lahore, during the Sikh mutiny, the British troops got possession of it, and 
presented it to the Queen of England, in the year 1850. How many wars, and 
what amount of bloodshed it has already cost, who can say? How much more 
it is to stimulate, who knows ? 

I was led to look into this curious matter by a question asked me by a friend: 

“Have you seen Mrs. Malthus’s diamonds?” 

Not only had I not seen them, but I may here confess that I never before 
had heard of Mrs. Malthus. Now my young friend’s eyes were very large as he 
asked me the question— 

“ Have you seen Mrs. Malthus’s diamonds ?” 

“No,” said I. “Are they fine?” 

“Fine? Splendid! I should think so—fine! ” 

“Where did she get them ?” I asked. 

“Get them? Bought them, I s’pose. Where should she get them?” 

“Only,” I said, “the old fashioned way of getting fine diamonds was to rob 
them. So Malthus is not a duke, or a pirate, or a shah—nothing of that 
sort?” 

“Pooh!” said he. “What are you driving at? Malthus—he’s a speculator. 
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He has been operating in cotton, and he was one of those fellows who bull’d 
gold through the war. He’s made pots of money—don’t you see?” 

I saw at once, and it was clear to me who Mrs. Malthus was, and how she 
came to have fine diamonds, and so became the town talk. 

I was alittle curious to learn what was going on here in New York, in my own 
country, about diamonds ; right under my eyes, and yet I had never seen it. I 
went, therefore, to those who knew, and asked a few questions ; and you may be 
glad to know the result. 

I find that two or three great houses in New York sell of diamonds to the 
extent of over $1,000,000 each per year ; that there are some $20,000,000 worth 
of these gems in this city in private hands; that there are probably fifteen per- 
sons here who own diamonds to the amount of $100,000 to $300,000; and be- 
tween fifty and one hundred who own them to the extent of $50,000; that 
the highest priced diamonds sold here are about $10,000 each; that the pur- 
chase of diamonds is on the increase; and that they have doubled in value in 
the last twenty-five years. 

A curious thing in this curious matter is, that the purchasers of the most 
valuable diamonds may be found among, first—the rich and pious ; and second— 
among the gamblers and loose ladies of their acquaintance. Some of the largest 
holders of the gems make no display of them, never wear them, and indulge in 
the taste or fancy, partly as a fancy, and partly because they believe the invest- 
ment a good one. But it will be seen from what has been stated, that as an in- 
vestment it does not at all compare to a savings bank. The diamond doubles in 
twenty-five years, the savings-bank quadruples. 

It appears that for nigh a thousand years the desire for diamonds has been a 
mania in nearly all Asia, Europe, and latterly in America. By a sort of univer- 
sal consent, mankind has agreed toconsider them the most valuable things on 
this earth ; and to do and dare any and all things to get them. They have, of 
course, come to be a distinguishing possession of kings and princes. There was 
reason for this, not only because they were matters of display upon State occa- 
sions, but because they were the most condensed and portable of all properties. 
Then every sensible mogul, emperor, or duke prepared himself for a convul- 
sion ; he had every reason to believe that his own people would some fine day 
rise against him, and compel him to fly; but he had also to reflect that some one 
or more of his brother moguls, emperors, or dukes would attack and take his 
city and palace, and if he had the good fortune to save his life, what joy to have 
in his pocket a few Koh-i-noors! Vobdlesse oblige seemed therefore to make a 
good stock of crown jewels an attribute of royalty. But Vod/esse oblige seems 
hardly to require our good and pious ladies of the Avenue to keep a supply on 
hand, merely to prove their nobility. We know them noble and good, and we 
ask, if they have the gems, that they will wear them for the delight of our eyes, 
and not shut them away from the light in the secret drawers of their caskets. 

It is not so that the gamblers and their friends do. They buy gems to show 
them to the world, on any and all fitting occasions ; and I am informed—I do not 
know from my own sight—that on some nights a finer flashing of brilliants may 
be seen in some of our gambling-rooms than is ever seen in any of our drawing- 
rooms. Such a strange world this new one has already got to be! 

I find, however, that among princely and noble families of Europe, are many 
whose jewels have been sold or pawned ; and that on many a high bosom shine, 
on days of coronation and pageantry, stones which are not diamonds, but 
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“paste.” It is as well, perhaps, for the position of the wearer makes “ paste ” 
do. But among our ladies, almost no false gems are worn. It would not answer 
here, because the diamonds may make the wearer do, and not the wearer the 
“paste.” Thus we are as yet more genuine than the lords and ladies of Euro- 
pean courts. 

By a sort of general consent, too, which few disregard, the diamond is at- 
tached to woman. Its sparkle and brilliancy seem to add to her charms, to il- 
lustrate or light them, perhaps—while her grace and beauty humanize the gem, 
which becomes blended in her personality. Diamonds become a part of woman, 
as they never do of man ; and we look with some doubt and distrust upon him 
who seeks to add to his manliness by their adventitious aid. Gentlemen are and 
must be shy of wearing merely beautiful things ; and when worn, they should be 
such as are peculiar or useful, rather than simply and solely ornamental. 

Beauty is the birthright of every woman, though most of them are defrauded 
of it by their forefathers. There never was a woman, at least an intelligent one, 
who was insensible to the charms of beauty ; who did not desire to possess these 
- charms in her own person. Even the “strong minded,” greatly as they value 
the “strong mind,” do also value the charming person and the beautiful adorn- 
ments which seem to set off that person, as the fine setting does the beautiful 
jewel. The setting does not detract from the jewel, nor does the gem detract 
from the woman; but the reverse. Jewels may, however, be worn absurdly, as 
any other fine thing may be abused; but worn appropriately, they do add a 
charm and heighten a grace. They are, therefore, a Jaudable desire, and a legiti- 
mate possession. 

Now beauty is also the birthright of every man, of which he, too, is mostly 
defrauded by his forefathers ; but strength is also his birthright, and this is the 
quality upon which man most prides himself. Therefore, it seems that mere 
adornment which heightens beauty, and does not increase strength, is not for 
him. 

While, therefore, woman may legitimately indulge in diamonds and rubies, and 
emeralds and sapphires, man must be cautious ; he may not wear these in his 
ears or on his hands, but he may indulge a pet fancy for a single carbuncle, or a 
moss-agate, or an onyx, or an Egyptian intaglio. 

Woman, however, may bear it in mind, that a diamond may cost more than it 
comes to, and may never be worth its cost. There are no jewels like generosity, 
virtue, and truth; so it has always been told to me, and I believe it. If these 
go to pay for the diamonds, then the diamonds cost too much. It is best not to 
discover this too late. 

But the fact that from the most eastern shores of the Yellow Sea to the west- 
ern limits of the California Gulf, the diamond is recognized as the most valuable 
thing on earth, seems to be based upon something other than a mere ‘whim. I 
confess I am unable altogether to explain the response which comes from every 
woman’s heart, and from many a man’s, when the wonderful light of this gem 
flashes into the brain; but it does come; and I never see a diamond of five 
carats, or even of one, that I do not thrill. It is not with pleasure ; it does not pro- 
voke in me a desire to own it; but I experience 1 sensation. My blood moves, 
and I admit I am attracted, drawn to the wearer, if a woman. Then I look, I 
wonder, I speculate, and then if she be really beautiful and good, I enjoy the 
diamond more and more. 

The diamond does seize the eye and hold it as no other gem does. I con- 
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clude there is some magic in this limpid stone, which can be but faintly shadowed 
by mine or by any words ; and that this divine light, this subtle charm, does find 
a chord in human nature which it touches—upon which it plays. It could not be 
otherwise, that all human beings, except the Esquimaux, desire it so greatly ; it 
is not all a conventional value. 4 

There is a “charm” somewhere in this world—so profound Rabbis say—that 
is most potent, most wonderful; it is the seal of Solomon: a great diamond 
upon which is engraved the “ Name of God.” No one knows where this potent 
charm is, which all devils, witches, and sorcerers obey like slaves ; no one knows 
the characters which make the “ Name of God;” but throughout the East it is 
known or believed to exist. How much of this power is in the gem, and how 
much in the name, who can say? The charm of charms is that which shali make 
us greatly desired of our friends, and altogether lovely. If the diamond will do 
it, in heaven’s name let us seek the diamond. 

There is some philosophy—which is another name for good sense—to be ap- 
plied to this matter, which I propose to apply in this way : 

My own great diamonds I do not wear or keep in my own house. If I were 
a railroad conductor, or the proprietor of a first-class saloon, with private rooms 
above it, it might be appropriate for me to wear a great diamond shirt-pin; but 
as bookkeeper in a grocery house, I have never been willing to wear any of my 
large diamonds, such as the “ Koh-i-noor,” or the “ Orloff,” or the “ Polar Star,” 
about my person. This may be mere sentimentalism on my part; but besides 
this, if I were to ride home after dark in the Third avenue cars, with the “ Or- 
loff” in my bosom, I fancy my life would not be safe without the whole Seventh 
Regiment to guard me. These are my reasons for not wearing my large dia- 
monds. It may gratify the reader, not familiar with these treasures, to know 
what and where they are. Let me specify: 


Weight. 
Carats. 
. The Koh-i-noor, 106 1-16 
. The Mattam, 367 
. The Orloff, - 194 1-4 
. The Cumberland, 
. The Polar Star, 40 
. The Shah, - 86 
. The Regent or Pitt. 136 3-4 
The Eugenie, - 51 
The Florentine, 139 I-2 
. The Sancy, . 53 1-2 
. The Pasha of Egypt, 40 
. The Nassak, - 78 5-8 
13. The Pigott, - 82 1-4 
14. The Hope, - 44 1-2 
15. The Star of the South ~ - - - 125 


OSC MY ANUAwW DH 


— 
Noe 


The “ Koh-i-noor,” as has been said, is kept now by the Queen of England, 
and is guarded with great care. 

The “ Mattam” is beyond price, and is among the treasures of the Rajah of 
Mattam, who will, no doubt, be robbed of it sooner or later, and will lose his life 
at the same time. It is pear-shaped, and is uncut. 

The “ Orloff” is in the care of Russia, and is now set in the Imperial sceptre. 
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The “ Cumberland ” is, or was, in possession of the King of Hanover. But 
as there is now no King of Hanover, I am not certain where the gem is kept. 

The “ Polar Star” and the “Shah” are both among the crown jewels of 
Russia. : 

The “ Pitt” is among the crown jewels of France, and was once worn by the 
first Napoleon in the hilt of his sword. 

The “Eugenie” was given by the present Emperor of France to his wife, 
who now has charge of it. 

The “Florentine” is the great yellow diamond of the Austrian crown ; it is 
supposed to have once been in possession of Charles the Bold, and the story says 
it was lost at the battle of Granson. The soldier who found it sold it for a florin, 
and got drunk with the money. 

The “Sancy” was once an heir-loom of the Dukes of Burgundy, and dates 
back before the year 1479. It has gone from hand to hand in strange and bloody 
ways and is in possession of an Indian merchant named Jejee-bhoy. 

The “ Nassak” has been sold from hand to hand since it came into possession 
of the East India Company, and is said to be now in the hands of the Marquis 
of Westminster. 

I am unable to say who now keeps the “Pigott;” but the “Star of the 
South” is in possession of the Costars of Amsterdam, who are the greatest of 
diamond cutters ; and any one who would like to keep it might get the privilege 
for one million dollars gold. The “Hope” is the largest and most perfect of 
blue diamonds, and is in possession of the “ Hopes” of Amsterdam. Its color 
is a brilliant sapphire blue. 

So much for the names of some of my great diamonds. My philosophy tells 
me that I own them, and enjoy them, just as those do who have the care of them. 
The most they can do is to go and look at them, and bathe in their brilliant, 
flashing lights, and that I can do whenever I wish. This ownership, my dear 
reader, I now confer upon you. It would be impossible for me or for you to 
keep, to guard these fifteen gems, valued, perhaps, at some $15,000,000. We 
should never sleep o’ nights, fire would be a horrible thought, we should cer- 
tainly be murdered in our beds, or we should—fifteen of us—be raving maniacs 
in mad-houses. Should any of the present owners ask me to take his diamond, 
I here state that I would positively and peremptorily refuse. I have a sacred 
regard for my stomach and brain which would render it impossible. 

Beside the great diamonds mentioned is one called the “ Braganza,” in pos- 
session of the Crown of Portugal, which, in its rough state, is said to weigh 1,880 
carats. But great doubt exists as to whether it is really diamond, and the Por- 
tuguese do not seem anxious to have the problem solved. There are also fine 
diamonds belonging to the Turkish crown, and there is a sort of half-knowledge 
of most rare and precious gems to be found among the strange despotisms of 
Asia. The Viscount Pollington tells of what he saw in Persia in this way: 

In this there were some forty gold rings, each with a single diamond, of which the 
largest (diamond, not ring) was some one and a half inches round, and the smallest a 
quarter of an inch. One with a large yellow diamond. Two diamonds were placed as 
pendants at the end of a necklace of pearls, and most gracefully, looking like two drops of 
dew. Two pearl necklaces, each pearl perfectly round and white, and about the size of a 
large pea. In two little drawers two or three more necklaces, the pearls this time much 
larger; and in the bottom drawer another, of the largest pearls we have yet seen, arranged 
—an oblong one, and a perfectly round one alternately, each, without the smallest exag- 
geration, being the size of a sour cherry. This casket always follows the Shah wherever 
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he goes. Next came a collection of a dozen belts, each surpassing the other in costliness 
and taste. One of these had the fastening buckle, about eight inches long and three broad, 
studded with perfect rubies, each about half an inch round, set in gold. Another, dia- 
monds only ; a third, the whole band set in emeralds and diamonds, and so on. We then 
were shown four sabres ; all had the flat side of the scabbard richly enameled in gold; one 
was one blaze of diamonds on the hilt and scabbard; another was studded with pearls 
like large peas; a third was set with diamonds and other stones to represent flowers. 
Two other necklaces we were shown were about two and a half feet long each, and formed 
of large emeralds, each about an inch and a quarter long, alternating with bunches of 
pearls. An aigrette presented by some Emperor of Austria was exquisitely worked as a 
bouquet of flowers, set in diamonds, with one large amethyst set a jour. The last tray of 
jewels was the “donne douche.” On this we saw a belt of pliant gold work, the buckle 
consisting of the celebrated “ Deriehnoor,” or “Sea of Light,” a diamond perfectly fiat, 
except at the edges, and almost two inches long by one and a quarter in breadth ; it was set 
round with other smaller diamonds. 


Now if diamonds would make a man as happy as a cherub, the Shah of 
Persia might be such a cherub. But he has none of the appearance of a cherub, 
and we have no reason to suppose he has any of its bliss. So we will for the 
present leave his diamonds with him. But what hidden gems exist in the recesses 
of those Oriental mogulships and satrapys we as yet have no means ot knowing; 
it would be an edifying matter of inquiry for some enterprising and daring 
philosopher, of an inquisitive turn of mind. 

There are, however, vast treasures nearer home, which are accessible to the 
curious traveller. In the World’s Exhibition of 1851, Jahn & Bolin, the great 
jewellers of St. Petersburg, exhibited a diadem, which contained eleven superb 
opals, sixty-seven rubies, one thousand eight hundred and eleven brilliants, and 
one thousand seven hundred and twelve rose diamonds. Hunt & Roskell, Lon- 
don jewellers, exhibited gems valued at one and a half millions. Messrs. Blogg 
& Martin, diamond merchants of London, showed to Dr. Feuchtwanger “three 
bags, weighing about five pounds each, of diamonds,” every diamond of which 
was of the first water, and weighed from ten to twenty carats. Their value could 
not have been less than two to four millions of dollars ; and they were not in the 
market for sale. 5 

I know of no accurate and full lists of the crown jewels of the world, but 
some statements are possible which may interest the reader. 

Russia is said to contain the most, and the most valuable diamonds of any 
country. The crowns of the Czars are wonderful. That of Ivan Alexiowitch 
contained eight hundred and eighty-one diamonds; that of Peter the Great 
eight hundred and forty-seven; that of Catharine, two thousand five hundred 
and thirty-six; and those of Nicholas and his son are beyond price. These 
the visitor to Moscow must look for in the treasuries of the Kremlin. 

The crown jewels of France have been set down at 29,000,000 francs, in this 
way: 

Diamonds 16,730,203 

Pearls (506) 996,700 

ane (230) ' 

Emeralds (15) 360,604 
and other colored stones 


Mounted Jewels’ = 5,834,490 
Ornaments, etc., etc. - 5,144,390 


Total - 29,066,487 
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But these are constantly changing in character and price, and may be now 
very different from what they were when Dr. Feuchtwanger wrote about them, 
In the Great Revolution (1792), the crown jewels were stolen, arid many were 
never recovered, among them a diamond of a rich sky-blue color, which was of 
immense value, and has never been restored. There is a vague rumor that it 
is now among the Demidoff jewels in Russia. 

Few of us Americans have ever seen the likeness of a kingly crown; anda 
brief description may, therefore, be here admitted. It is that of the crown made 
for the coronation of Queen Victoria (June 28, 1838), and is as follows: 

The crown weighs little more than three pounds. It is composed of hoops of silver 
inclosing a cap of deep purple, or rather blue velvet ; the hoops are completely covered 
with precious stones surmounted with a ball covered with small diamonds, and having a 
Maltese cross of brilliants on the top of it. 

The cross has in its centre a spiendid sapphire ; the rim of the crown is clustered with 
brilliants and ornamented with /leurs-de-/is and Maltese crosses equally rich. In the front of 
the Maltese cross, which is in front of the crown, is the enormous heart-shaped ruby once 
worn by the chivalrous Edward the Black Prince, but now destined to adorn the head of 
[then] a virgin queen. Beneath this, in a circular rim, is an immense oblong sapphire. 
There are many other precious gems, emeralds, rubies, and sapphires, and several small 
clusters of drop pearls. The lower part of the crown is surrounded by ermine, It is 
upon the whole a most dazzling and splendid crown. 

The value of the jewels was at the time estimated as follows : 


20 diamonds on the circle, £1,500 each - - - £30,000 
2 large centre diamonds, £2,000 each + - - 4,000 
54 smaller diamonds at the angles - - - 100 
4 crosses, each 25 diamonds - - - - 12,000 
4 large diamonds on top of the crosses - - - 40,000 
18 diamonds in the fleur-de-lis : - - . 10,000 
18 smaller diamonds in the same - . - 2,000 
Pearls and diamonds on the crosses, etc. - . - 10,000 
141 diamonds on the mound - - : - 500 
26 diamonds on the upper cross : - . - 3,000 
2 circles of pearls - - . - - 800 


Total - . - - . - £112,400 
Equal to $550,000 then, and vastly more valuable now. 

I may say here that the Queen is not obliged to sleep in this, nor to wear it 
about her daily business. 

The best diamonds came from India, and the districts of Rohilcund and Gol- 
conda were most celebrated. The gems are found in a conglomerate of sand- 
stone and ferruginous sand. The crystals are octahedrons, but many diamonds 
when found are shapeless. The natives believe that the diamond produces dia- 
mond, and that the same ground once washed over, will by-and-by produce 
another crop. But for all that, the production of diamonds is a poor business, 
and pays less than to grow wheat. 

In 1728, diamonds were discovered in Brazil, since which time great quanti- 
ties have been brought from there. As many as five thousand negro slaves were 
employed at the washings in 1775 ; they had dwindled to one thousand in 1818, 
and are still less now. In spite of all precautions, nearly all the large diamonds 
were stolen, and the Government abandoned the business to private hands long 
ago. Borneo produces some fine diamonds, and Humboldt discovered them in 
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1829 on the west side of the Ural Mountains, in Russia. But the great supplies 
yet come from India and Brazil. 

Diamond fanciers and dealers love old diamonds best ; now who can say 
whether those of India, or Brazil, or Borneo, or Russia, are the most ancient? 
No one: and it is not, which did God make first, but which did man first Jolish 
in the dim light of the past, which still glitter in the blazing sunlight of the 
present? 

I have seen a brilliant which the owner de/ieves was once worn on the hand 
or in the diadem of one of the Pharaohs—and why not? Just how he couid 
prove it I did not care to ask. What tales might this flashing gem not tell us of 
manhood, and virtue, and suffering, and crime, which existed in that wondrous 
old land, could it but speak a language that we might comprehend ! 

And this brings me to another little fact—the diamond does speak, and it 
speaks truth, Cheating of all sorts has been and still is practised by the sellers 
of false gems. But to the expert the gem itself whispers—“I am true; I am 
real.” By rubbing or sounding the stones against one another they emit a 
whisper which is said to be infallible; a sound such as no crystal, or paste, 
or invention, is capable of emitting. What a pity that this test might not be 
applied to men! 

Words are curious things, which brings us to the word “carat,” now almost 
wholly attached to the diamond. It seems that centuries ago the pods of the 
coral-tree Kaura were used somewhere in weighing gold dust, and this weight 
has come to be universal in selling the diamond. The carat is four grains, so 
that in one ounce are one hundred and twenty carats. ‘“ Water,” too, has come to 
have a technical meaning—and “first, second, and third water,” express three 
grades of the gem. The finest are those which are purest and whitest, and 
these command the highest price. Though it is also true that exceptional dia- 
monds of other colors, green or red, also command the highest prices. Few of 
the diamonds in use with us exceed five carats, and these are the prices we must 
now pay in gold: 

I carat, finest, $125 to $150 
2 carat, finest, 450 to 600 
3 carat, finest, 700 to goo 
4 carat, finest, - - 1000 to 1500 
5 carat, finest, . - - . 2000 to 3000 

A ten carat stone is about as large as our people buy, and they are not yet 
very common. 

A few high dames in our midst possess jewels like these: 

A Necklace, worth . - ° ° $50,000 
A Bracelet, worth - + 10,000 to 20,000 
A Pin, worth : . - 10,000 
A pair of Brilliants, worth - 10,000 
A Tiara, worth - - . - 50,000 

But as I said before, one of our largest collections is never worn. I am told 
that its worthy possessor loves to invest a few thousands from time to time in a 
beautiful gem, and that she is a judge excelled by none. She can show a num- 
ber of individual, unset stones, unsurpassed in brilliancy and quality, rang- 
ing from $3,000 to $10,000 each. This taste is, therefore, not always one 
of ostentation or decoration, but is the taste of a collector, one who knows and 
enjoys differences and degrees: and it is a taste which grows with what it feeds 
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on. It is analagous to that of the collector in England, who had gathered to- 
gether every picture and print of Charles I. that had ever been published; and 
he would travel thousands of miles, and spend any money to secure a new, or 
rather, a different one. 

But it is a task which, if not vast in its proportions, is, or may be, vast in its 
outlay, and one which we should hardly think it worth while to encourage. Itis 
not an American taste or passion, and until we found dynasties and families is 
not likely to be. 

I will close my paper, however, by mentioning a curious conversation which 
I was long ago a party to. It was with Colonel Croghan, then the owner of the 
Mammoth Cave in Kentucky. He said— 

“Yes. I bought it for $4,000, and it has been a good purchase. I have been 
buying caves now this twenty years. The first one I owned was in Illinois, and 
I now own fifteen. People found I was fond of caves and they brought them 
to me, and I bought them. They are curious things. J always was fond of 
caves.” 

That, I call in America taste; and that, I think a peculiarly American collec- 
tion—a museum of caves. Quite different from the collection of jewels in the 


Tower of London. 
T. W. 








DESIDERO TE. 


O sweet in that moonlighted air 
S Dwelt the breath of the damp mignonette— 
As sweet as the pain and the love 
Of that time when we met. 


Your face in thg radiance there, 
Turned to my own in the dusk,— 
The clasp of your hand upon mine,— 

The odors of flowery musk,— 


The murmur of words that you said— 
That music of love which I heard— 
Far in the trees of the garden 
The song of a lonely night bird,— 


Sweetest brown eyes in the world, 
Giving all to my heart that it asked,— 
Dearest of lips smiling on me— 
Souls to each other unmasked,— 


O heart of my heart, do you wonder 
The days are long while you stay ? 
That I wait with passionate wishes 
For the touch of a hand that’s away? 
MARIA COUISE Pool. 





A FEW WORDS ABOUT THE NERVES. 


——_———_ 


I. 
THE BRAIN AND SPINAL CORD. 
F there is any one feature in the organization of man which makes him supe- 
I rior to all other created beings, it is the extent and delicacy of his nervous 

system. Some animals may excel him in acuteness of sight, of hearing, or of 
smell, but they employ these senses almost entirely as means of securing their 
food or ensuring their safety from enemies, while man makes them minister ina 
thousand ways to his physical or intellectual enjoyment. As regards touch and 
taste, in no animal do they reach the high degree of refinement to which they are 
developed in man. 

The nervous system in man consists of the brain, the spinal cord, the sympa- 
thetic ganglia, and numerous nerves. Each of these exists in a more or less highly 
elaborated form in all vertebrates. As we descend in the scale we find first one 
and then another becoming less perfect, or altogether disappearing until we reach 
those dubious beings scarcely animal, though more than vegetable, in which no 
traces of a nervous system have yet been discovered. 

Two very different kinds of tissue enter into the composition of the nervous 
substance. One of these, the white, is formed of fibres, or rather tubes. It 
serves merely for the transmission of impressions and the mandates of the will, 
and has nothing to do with the origination of thoughts or nervous force. The 
nerves which are distributed to the different parts of the body are composed en- 
tirely of this white matter. It is likewise found in large amount in the brain and 
spinal cord. 

The other, the gray substance, is situated upon the outside of the brain where 
it forms a thin coating, and in small isolated masses placed at its base. It is also 
present in the centre of the spinal cord throughout its length, and in certain 
enlargements which exist on the posterior roots of the spinal nerves and along 
the course of the sympathetic nerve. A mass of gray matter is called a ganglion 
or nerve-centre. The brain consists of several ganglia—the cerebrum, the 
cerebellum, the optic thalami, and others. The spinal cord is also a ganglion, 
and the sympathetic nerve has many which are in direct relation with the heart, 
the stomach, and other organs. The gray matter originates ideas, emotions, the 
will, and all nervous force of whatever kind. It is the perceptive part of the 
nervous system. 

In the higher members of the class mammalia the surface of the brain is not 
smooth as it is in the lower animals, but is marked by convolutions with fissures 
between them. Among the animals thus characterized are those which are most 
remarkable for their intelligence, such as man, the monkeys, the dog, the bear, 
the seal, the elephant, and the horse, while among those with smooth-surfaced 
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brains are to be found the rabbit, the guinea pig, the sloth, the mole, the kanga- 
roo, the opossum, and that paradoxical being, the ornithorhynchus. None of the 
birds, reptiles, or fish have convoluted brains. 

Professor Richard Owen, in his work on the classification and geographical 
distribution of the mammalia, proposes to divide them into four groups; the 
typical characteristic of each being the degree of development attained by the 
brain. Two of these groups have smooth brains ; in the other two this organ is 
convoluted. There are certain objections to this arrangement which it is not 
necessary to consider now, and the circumstance is only mentioned in order that 
the reader may know that one of the most eminent comparative anatomists of the 
age attaches very great importance to these convolutions. In fact, it is gener- 
ally admitted by physiologists that the amount of intelligence possessed by ani- 
mals is directly proportional to the quantity of gray matter found in their brains, 
and to the number, extent, and general complexity of the cerebral convolutions. 
Not only is this true as regards the several genera and species, but it is equally 
true as regards individuals of any species. In man great differences have been 
observed in this respect. The brains of idiots are found either to have very few 
convolutions, or else they are slightly marked, while in persons remarkable for 
mental vigor the convolutions are numerous and strongly indicated. In the 
brain of an idiot which the writer examined a few years since, the convolutions 
were exceedingly sparse and superficial, and the gray matter, instead of being of 
the normal thickness of about the eight of an inch, was scarcely thicker than a 
sheet of paper, and in some parts could scarcely be distinguished at all. The 
gray matter on the surface of Daniel Webster’s brain, was three-sixteenths of 
an inch thick, and the depth of the spaces between the convolutions was on the 
vertex seven-eighths of an inch. As the gray matter covers the convolutions 
throughout all their ramifications, Mr. Webster’s brain must necessarily have 
contained a large amount of it. 

One other element requires consideration in our determination of the intelli- 
gence of animals, and that is the size of the brain. This, however, is so much 
modified by the very important element of quality, that no absolute rule can be 
laid down. In general, however, other things being equal, the intellectual devel- 
ment is directly proportional to the quantity of brain-substance. 

The researches of European observers give 49 I-2 ounces as the weight of 
the average brain of the white inhabitant of Europe, the maximum, that of Cu- 
vier, being 64 1-3 ounces, and the minimum consistent with fair intelligence, 34 
ounces. Webster’s brain (allowance being made for disease which existed) 
weighed 63 3-4 ounces ; Dr. Abercrombie’s 63 ounces, and Spurzheim’s 55 1-16 
ounces. The average of 24 white American brains, accurately weighed by Dr. 
Ira Russell, was 52.06 ounces ; the maximum 64, and the minimum 44 1-4. The 
same observer found the average full negro brain, as determined from 147 speci- 
mens, to be but 46.96 ounces. 

The capacity of Daniel Webster’s cranium was the largest on record, being 
122 cubic inches. That of the Teutonic family, including English, Germans, 
and Americans, is 92 cubic inches. In the native African negro it is 83 cubic 
inches ; and in the Australian and Hottentot, but 75. The brain of the idiot sel- 
dom weighs over 23 ounces, and is often much less than this. In the instance 
already referred to as coming under the writer’s notice, the weight of the entire 
brain was but 14 1-2 ounces. Mr. Gore has related in the “* Anthropological Re- 
view,” the particulars of a case of microcephaly in which the brain weighed but 
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ro ounces and 5 grains. The subject, a female, though forty-two years of age, 
had an intellect which is described as “infantine.” She could say a few words, 
such as “good,” “child,” “morning,” with tolerable distinctness, but without 
connection or clear meaning, and was quite incapable of anything like conversa- 
tion. Her habits were decent and cleanly ; but she could not feed herself, at 
least, with any degree of method or precision. She was fond of carrying and 
nursing a doll. In a case described in a subsequent number of the same journal, 
by Professor Marshall, the weight of the entire brain was but 8 1-2 ounces. The 
subject was a boy twelve years of age. Nothing is said relative to the intelligence 
manifested. 

Absolutely the normal human brain is larger than that of any other animal ex- 
cept that of the elephant and the whale. Relatively to the weight of the body it 
very greatly exceeds the proportion existing in either. Leuret found the mean 
proportional weight of the brain to the rest of the body, to be in fishes as 1 to 
5,068. The range in these animals is, however, very great. In the bass as the 
average of 11 observations, the writer found it to be as 1 to 523; in the eel, 22 ob- 
servations, as 1 to 1,429; and in the garfish, 9 observations, 1 to 8,915. 

In reptiles of different orders, Leuret determined the average to be as I to 
1,321. The writer found the proportion in frogs to be as I to 520; in lizards as 
1 to 180; and in the rattlesnake as 1 to 1,825. The brain of an alligator over 
six feet in length, which the writer examined, weighed but a little over half an 
ounce. : 

Next in order come the birds, and here we find a very decided increase in the 
proportion. From many determinations made by Haller, Cuvier, Carus, and 
himself, Leuret gives the average as 1 to 212. In the tomtit he found it as 1 to 
12; in the canary-bird as 1 to 14; in the pigeon as 1 to 91; in the duck as 1 to 
241; in the chicken as 1 to 377; and in the goose as I to 3,600. These are very 
great differences, and, as Leuret remarks, bear no constant relation to the intelli- 
gence. It is worthy of notice that the brain is proportionately smaller in those 
birds which are domesticated, and which, therefore, have to make a less severe 
Struggle for existence than the wild birds, and their bodies consequently are 
more encumbered with fat. From determinations made by the writer, it was 
ascertained that the brain of the canary-bird reared in the United States was in 
weight, compared to that of the body, as 1 to 10.5, and in the Arctic sparrow 
as 1 to 11. No observations on record show proportionally larger brains than 
these. 

Among mammals we find a still greater increase in the weight of the brain 
as compared with that of the body. Leuret found it to range in the monkeys 
from I to 22, 24, and 25; in the dolphin it was as 1 to 36; in the cat as 1 to 94; 
in the rat as I to 130; in the fox as 1 to 205; in the dog as 1 to 305; in the 
sheep as I to 351; in the horse as 1 to 700; and in the ox as 1 to 750. The mean 
for the class of mammals, exclusive of man, was as 1 to 186. The observations 
of the writer accord very closely with those of Leuret. He found that in the 
prairie wolf the proportion between the brain and the body was as 1 to 220; in 
the wild-cat as 1 to 158; and in the rat as I to 132. 

Now although there is no definite relation existing between the intelligence 
and the size of the brain in individual animals of any one class, yet when we 
compare the different classes with each other, we find the connection very well 
marked. Thus, taking the data collected by Leuret, it appears that in fishes the 
brain is but one 5,668th part of the body; in reptiles it is one 1,321st part; in 
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birds, one 212th part; and in mammals, one 186th part. There is, therefore, 
beginning with the lowest class, a regular ascent in the volume of the brain, till 
it reaches the maximum in mammals. And although some individuals of a lower 
class may have brains proportionally larger than those met with in some animals 
of a higher class, yet, when we regard the class as a whole, we discover the 
law to hold good, that the lower the class in the scale of creation, the smaller is 
the brain when compared with the body. Man stands at the head of the class 
of mammals, yet it is rarely the case that the brain is more than one 5oth the 
weight of the body—a proportion which is much greater in several other mam- 
mals, and is largely exceeded by many of the smaller birds. 

But, though the weight of the entire brain in man is absolutely and relatively 
less than in some other animals, no other has so large an amount of gray matter. 
To this fact he undoubtedly owes the great mental development which places 
him so far above all living beings. 

An organ closely connected with the brain is the spinal cord. It contains a 
large quantity of gray matter, not placed as in the brain on the outside, but run- 
ning down the middle, enclosed in the white matter. This nerve-centre is capa- 
ble of carrying on many movements perfectly independently of the brain, and so 
well defined and striking is this power that some physiologists consider it to be 
possessed of perceptive faculties. There is no way of arriving at definite con- 
clusions relative to the functions of the nervous system but by experiments, 
and sometimes these involve the destruction or mutilation of the animals upon 
which they are performed. Fortunately for our sensibilities and for the progress 
of physiological science, the frog is an animal incapable of experiencing any 
material degree of pain, and yet is so tenacious of life as to be invaluable to 
those in search of the truth in the mysteries of Providence. Experiments per- 
formed upon this creature appear to show that the spinal cord really is possessed 
of the faculty of perceiving impressions made upon the body, and of command- 
ing the execution of the motions proper to be made in consequence. 

Thus, if the entire brain be removed from a frog, the animal will continue to 
perform those functions which are immediately connected with the maintenance 
of life. The heart beats, the stomach digests, and the glands of the body con- 
tinue to elaborate the several secretions proper to them. These actions are 
immediately due to the sympathetic system, though they soon cease if the spinal 
cord be materially injured. But in addition, scll more striking movements are 
effected—-movements which are well calculated to excite astonishment in those 
who see them, and who have embraced the idea that all intelligence resides in 
the brain. 

For instance, if in such a frog the web between the toes be pinched, the limb 
is immediately drawn away ; if the shoulder be scratched with a needle the hind 
foot of the same side is raised to remove the instrument ; if the animal be held up 
by one leg it struggles to escape ; if placed onits back—a position to which frogs 
have a great antipathy—it immediately turns over on its belly ; if one foot be 
held firmly with a pair of forceps the frog endeavors to draw it away, if unsuc- 
cessful, it places the other foot against the instrument and pushes firmly against 
it, still not succeeding, it writhes the body from side to side and makes a move- 
ment forward. 

All these and even more complicated motions are performed by the decapi- 
tated alligator, and, in fact, may be witnessed to some extent in all animals. 
The writer has repeatedly seen the headless body of the rattlesnake coil itself 
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into a threatening attitude, and, when irritated, strike its bleeding trunk against 
the offending body. Upon ‘one occasion, a man had decapitated one of these 
reptiles, and while bending down to examine it more carefully was struck by it 
full in the forehead. So powerfnl was the shock to his nervous system that he 
fainted, and remained insensible for several minutes. According to Maine de 
Biran, Perrault reports that a viper whose head had been cut off moved deter- 
minately toward its hole in the wall. Analogous movements in man are very 
effectively carried on during sleep—that condition in which the influence of the 
brain upon the body is for a time suspended. During this state, if the position 
in bed be uneasy, it is changed ; if the feet be tickled they are drawn away; if 
the skin be gently pricked, movements are excited, and all these without the 
slightest agency of the brain, which is not even cognizant of what is going on. 
They are all set in action by the spinal cord, which never sleeps. And when we 
reflect that this organ, when acting independently of the brain, is cut off from all 
communication with the external world by means of the senses of sight, hearing, 
smell, and taste, and has only that of touch to bring it in relation with impres- 
sions and objects, we may be still more surprised at these evidences of its 
activity. 

Such facts certainly seem to show that the nerve centre in question possesses 
the power of perception, for the movements are such as the occasion giving rise 
to them ought naturally to produce, and are not those indeterminate actions per- 
formed without an object. Such is not, however, the explanation ordinarily given 
by physiologists, who generally regard them as being examples of what is called 
reflex action. According to this theory an irritation made upon the extremity of 
a sensory nerve is conveyed to the spinal cord and is there converted into a 
motor impulse, which returns to the point of origin through the motor nerve. 
But this theory, though now almost universally accepted, requires too much to be 
taken for granted, and must, as science and thought advance, inevitably yield to 
the one first stated. For (if no other objection be alleged) why should any pre- 
cise and definite motion be performed unless the spinal cord were aware of the 
character and extent of the irritation? Ifthe cord is simply a converter of im- 
pressions into motor impulses the resultant movements would be altogether 
without reference to the object to be attained, whereas anyone who observes 
them as they occur in decapitated frogs will at once perceive how exactly they 
are in relation with what would normally be the desire of the animal. 

But besides originating its own force the spinal cord serves as a conductor 
for the nerve power which comes from the brain—distributing it to all parts of 
the body through the several pairs of nerves which it gives off. Each of these 
spinal nerves arises by two roots. Of these the anterior is exclusively motor, 
and the posterior is entirely sensory. Thus if the anterior root be divided and 
the cut extremity not attached to the skin be irritated, movements ensue in the 
muscles to which the nerve is distributed, but no pain. Irritation of the other 
cut end produces no effect whatever. This shows the two facts that the anterior 
root is the root of motion, and that the motor impulse travels from the spine to 
the extremities of the nerve. On the other hand, if the posterior root be divided 
and the unattached end be irritated, no effect is produced, but if the irritation be 
applied to the extremity in connection with the cord pain is felt. This experi- 
ment shows that the posterior root is the root of sensation, and that sensibility 
travels from the periphery to the centre. 

Very soon after being given off, the two roots unite, and thus a spinal nerve, 
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endowed with both the power of sensation and motion, is produced. There are 
thirty-one pairs of these compound nerves, the sensory and motor fibres of 
which are so commingled as to render it an impossible undertaking to separate 
them by any means at present known. 

Now if, for instance, a needle be stuck into one of the fingers, the sensory 
fibres take the impression through the nerve and the posterior root to the spinal 
cord and thence to the brain. The command goes out to “draw the finger 
away.” The mandate travels down the spinal cord to the anterior root, and 
thence through the motor fibres of the nerve to the muscles, which immediately 
act, and the finger is at once removed. All this takes place with great rapidity, 
but yet with nothing like the celerity once imagined. The researches of Helm- 
holtz, a distinguished German physiologist, have shown with great exactitude 
the rate of speed with which the nervous fluid travels; and other observers, 
among whom Schelske deserves mention, have given a great deal of time and 
patience to this and kindred questions. As the result of many deliberations, it 
was ascertained that the nervous fluid moves at the rate of about 97.1 feet in a 
second. Now electricity travels with a speed exceeding 1,200,000,000 feet in a 
second, and light over 900,000,000. A shooting star moves with a velocity of 
200,000 feet in a second, and the earth in its orbit around the sun, 100,000. A 
cannon ball has a mean velocity of 1,800 feet in a second ; an eagle, 130; a loco- 
motive, 95; and a race horse, 80. We thus perceive that the nervous fluid has 
no very remarkable rate of speed. A fact which, among many others, serves to 
indicate its non-identity with electricity. 

Professor Donders, of Utrecht, has recently been making some interesting 
experiments in regard to the rapidity of thought, which are likewise interesting. 
By means of two instruments which he calls the noématachograph and the noé- 
matachometer, he promises some important details. For the present, he an- 
nounces that a simple idea requires the brain to act for .067 of a second for its 
elaboration. Doubtless the time required is not the same for all brains, and that 
by means of these instruments we may obtain definite indications relative to the 
mental calibre of our friends. What invaluable instruments they would be for 
nominating caucuses for vestries, for trustees of colleges, for merchants in want 
of bookkeepers ; in short, for all having appointments of any kind to make! 

For the eye to receive an impression requires .077 of a second, and for the 
ear to appreciate a sound, .149 of a second are necessary. The eye, therefore, 
acts with nearly twice the rapidity of the ear. 

The sympathetic system yet remains to be described ; but this is so exten- 
sive, and is so intimately connected with the well-being of the better half of 
creation, that policy and politeness require that it shall have a separate chapter 
to itself. 

WILLIAM A. HAMMOND, M.D. 
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IT WAS A LOCKET CONTAINING A MINIATURE UPON IVORY.—Page 58. 














AUNT PENELOPE’S GIRLHOOD. 


UNT PENELOPE’S girlhood began in those rare old times, those simple, 
A curious old times, whose charm eludes the patient, literal plodder, and is 
preserved for us in quaint, poetic chronicles that blossom like flowers along the 
dull highways of history, and whose delicious freshness, in contfast with musty 
binding and crabbed text, delight and surprise ; it lingers, too, in the memories 
of ancient story-tellers, like Aunt Penelope, from whom we get glimpses of a real 
life ; a life vivid as our own with the joy of love, the sorrow of loss, the baleful- 
ness of sin, the grandeur of aspiration. 

“When I was a girl” is Aunt Pen’s usual exordium—it may be of a sharp 
sarcasm upon thé degeneracy of the present age, or of a delightful old-time story, 
that holds us in a charmed circle and keeps our hands idle and our hearts eager 
in pursuit of hero and heroine through perils of misunderstanding and love unre- 
quited or hardly won, and the bafflings of cruel Fate, to safe anchorage in the 
haven of marriage. And then, of coure, the interest suddenly dies, for are not 
the storms overpast, and the waves conquered, and does not satiety wait, as 
usual, upon unalloyed content? 

Aunt Pen, you perceive, is no more philosophic than those other raconteurs 
who tell their stories to a wider audience. The true seers are wiser. Was it 
not Goethe who, defending himself for crossing that magical rubicon with his 
hero, said that, at marriage, he deemed a man’s life but just begun ? 

But to return to Aunt Pen. She is a lovely, bright, kindly old lady. ‘There 
are traditions of her having been very beautiful in her youth, and for my part I 
think her so still. 

Her complexion, a wonderfully pure blonde in her girlhood, is quite smooth 
and fair yet ; her brown eyes are keen, and merry, and tender ; and her own soft, 
wavy brown hair is put back, Madonna-wise, over a calm forehead, and if time 
has stolen its luxuriance you scarcely guess it. When she is dressed in 
black silk,as she almost always is of an afternoon, with her lace kerchief crossed 
at her throat, and is throned in her own arm-chair, with some pretty work in her 
white, unwrinkled old hands, I think she makes a picture sweet enough to allure 
the eye of man or woman. : 

I would rather look at her then than at any young girl whom I know; and 
yet, on one of the golden days just passed, with pomp, and ceremony, and thank- . 
fulness, and a tender, solemn awe, we celebrated Aunt Pen’s hundredth birthday ! 

There is a portrait in our parlor, a little hard and crude in coloring, yet so 
striking, and so manifestly true to life, that strangers never fail to notice it. It 
is a girl of about twenty ; the face is proud, spirited, noble; the mouth red and 
smiling; the eyes laugh at you and challenge aquaintance ; the gold-brown hair 
is dressed at each side in two puffs, whose amplitude testifies to the wealth of 
that beautiful adornment, for in the old times the shams of rats and cushions 
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were not. Behind the puffs it is drawn back with amazing tightness, and wound 
into a coil high up upon the head, a fashion not unlike that of to-day, for which 
the only thing to be said is, that it gives our maidens the quaint, old-fashioned 
look of an ancient portrait. 

The dress is brocaded silk of a grotesque, straggling pattern ; the sleeves are 
slashed, revealing a daintily-embroidered undersleeve ; the bodice is modestly 
décolleté, as became those pinks of propriety, our great-grandmothers. 

No one ever looked from this portrait to Aunt Pen without recognizing the 
original. And the recognition was always followed by the wondering question— 
Why did she never marry? It is always asked, you know, of every spinster not 
absolutely plain ; curiously enough, too, when one considers the hosts of ugly 
women who marry. 

But this question was always privately put. No one dared ask it of Aunt 
Pen. Even I, privileged beyond most, shrank from that audacity. Who knew 
whether lawless curiosity would unveil an angel or a skeleton ? 

It is many years now since the benediction of her presence first came into 
our home, and it is only lately she has told me the story. 

Our home is like all the homes of this world. It has had its seasons of tur- 
moil, its worries, and its cares, and also its days of quietude, when our souls 
have ripened in a mellow Indian summer of content ; when life has worn on as 
serenely as this perfect June day wears to its close—to set, so we trust, in 
golden glory at last. 

Our house sits on a hill. There is a green slope to the valley, full all sum- 
mer of verdure, and the music of the brook, and bird songs. Now autumn has 
glorified it. The woodlands glow through a tender mist, as flame through 
smoke ; the southwest gently stirs the fallen leaves ; the fringed gentian lifts its 
blue cup by the brook ; the golden-rod wastes its splendor by the wayside. The 
year has indued its royal robes. It dies in kingly magnificence. 

All last winter the landscape was a wide waste of snow. For days and days 
the sun turned his back upon us, or shone with a wintry coldness, more cruel 
and disheartening than the sombreness of storms. It was winter in my heart, 
too—dreary, dismal winter. 

Paul and I had quarrelled. Or, if not quite quarrelled, we had let a shadow 
fall between us. Paul was imperious, and I was wilful. Paul would, and I 
would not. And so we made each other as miserable as we could, and two people 
who love one another can do a great deal in that way. At last, Paul went away, 
not in a pet—that I could have forgiven, and there would have been mutual con- 
fessions and tears, and the sweetness of peate after warfare. But Paul was alto- 
gether toc good to get angry. He is one of your exasperatingly perfect people. 
And so he drew himself up in his coldest, most stoical manner, and told me with 
killing gravity that I was out of myself, and perhaps he had better go away till I 
was come to my senses; and then departed. And I was left alone with my 
remorse, and my tears, and Aunt Pen. 

Aunt Pen was knitting placidly in a corner. I stood at the window watching 
Paul’s straight figure as it went sturdily along through the snow, every step tak- 
ing him farther and farther from me, and feeling very childishly miserably for a 
grown-up woman. 

“Come to the fire, child!” said Aunt Pen. “There is no need for you to 
get sick because you are unhappy.” ’ 

I went reluctantly. I was ia that wayward mood that I would a little rather 
have been ill than not. 
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Aunt Pen gave me a keen look. 

“ You think you are a very ill-used woman, Janet?” 

“I do, indeed. Paul is so determined, so—so obstinate!” I said, in despair. 

“He zs very set in his way,” returned the old lady, quietly. 

“Set in his way! I should think so, indeed! He is as immovable as arock. 
I may beat myself to pieces against his will, and not stir him. I do think, Aunt 
Pen, 2 will like Paul’s is about the worst fault a man can have.” 

“ Most men have faults,” said Aunt Pen, with a curious twinkle in her eyes. 
“1 have known a good many men in my day, but never one that I could call per- 
fect. As for Paul—what would you prefer to obstinacy? A lack of principle, 
dishonesty, meanness ?” 

“Oh, don’t, Aunt Pen,” I cried. “ Paul is as good as gold. But then he is 
sometimes hard to get along with.” 

An absent expression had stolen over her face. 

“Yes dear!” she said, slowly. “ When I was a girl—” 

She paused. A strange audacity took possession of me. 

“Tell me all about it, Aunt Pen. When you were a girl you must have had 
lovers.” 

She smiled. .There was a little flicker of color in the aged cheek. 

“Lovers? Yes, child, I had more than most girls. I had two, and one was 
considered enough in those days. We did not parade our victims as an Indian 
warrior his scalps, nor con them over in secret as a fine lady does her jewels. 
There was more true heart-love in those days than now, though you may think 
that an old woman’s fancy. But when the country was thinly settled, and when 
you were shut up by yourself half the year, the heart had time to grow. It seems 
to me now, sometimes, that people seldom get at the deepest in themselves. 
Then, when the country was new, anc. the terror of the Indians might any day 
send you flying for your life to your neighbor, it was no time for petty superficial 
likings. What friendship there was struck its roots deep down. Life was in 
dead earnest. There was no play in making love, or in anything’ else. 

“TI was born in the woods, as I’ve often told you. Father went to New 
Hampshire very early, and took up atract of land. It touched Winnipiseogee 
on the south, and ran northward to the Conway meadows—big enough almost 
for a county, and lonelier and wilder than you can imagine. I used to look down 
in the bright days at the still, smiling waters of the lake, and over the great, 
dark waves of woodland that ran away to the horizon, and up to the shining 
mountains, so awful, and desolate, and inaccessible, and I grew sick and afraid 
—-sick for the sight of human faces and pleasant, homely sounds, and afraid of 
the solemn majesty before which we were so insignificant and mean. Yet the 
mountains had a fascination forme. Sometimes, in the still, moonlight nights, I 
used to wake and creep softly to my window. The room looked to the north, and 
I used to fancy that I saw the great hills parting, and parting before me, letting 
me into the awful, secret, solitary places where no human eye had seen or foot 
trodden. Father had a fancy that smiling valleys and a fertile, hospitable coun- 
try lay beyond the mountains, and he said he should not wonder if the day came 
when one could cross them easily. Then, in summer days, the mountains were 
great company forme. They put aside their majesty, and the great domes shone 
fair and tempting like heavenly islands in the sky, angel homes that just touched 
earth on one side. I had all the wild fancies that a lonely, imaginative child 
would be apt to have. 
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“ Once or twice in the summer, people travelling to Canada would stop over 
night at our house, and perhaps once in the winter a trading party would call to 
see us. And this was all the society we had. Father liked it well enough, but 
mother was delicate and timid, and had always secretly pined for the settlements. 
Father was well to do, and there was no need for him to rough it in the woods. 
And so, being a persuadable man, she at last coaxed him to sell out and move 
back down country. The money he got for the farm was quite a fortune, mother 
said. 

“It was in the winter that we started to go down below. The ice bridged the 
streams, and the cold had stiffened the swamps, and along the water courses the 
snow was not too deep for us, and father said it was the best time to go. The 
furniture of the house, and the boxes with our clothes and household linen, and 
father and mother and I, were all piled upon an ox-sled, drawn by two pairs of 
oxen. = 

“We had cousins living in most of the settlements, and when we did not find 
them we easily made friends. There were no public houses on the way, but we 
were welcome everywhere. Mother had roasted chickens and boiled a whole 
ham, and made bread and doughnuts enough to last the whole journey, so that 
we only had to ask for a night’s lodging, and everybody was more than glad to 
give us that for the sake of our news. We picked up the news as we went, and 
carried it from village to village, and our coming was the signal for a general 
holiday. 

“It was a long, cold journey, but at last we got where it was more thickly 
settled, and then mother and I rested at a tavern, while father went looking for 
ahome. It was just a happy chance that he found this farm. The owner had 
gone to England on business, and once there, could not make up his mind to 
come out to the colony again, and so the farm was sold. 

“It was spring before we were settled, for spring came earlier here than it did 
in the new State. Mother worked cheerfully, and was so happy, it was good to 
see her. I’ve often wondered since, if father knew when they were married what 
a cross he was putting upon her, in taking her away from civilized life and all the 
comforts to which she had been accustomed. She never spoke of it, I am sure, 
for she was not one to make a sacrifice, and then go mourning about it all her 
days. Only now you could guess what it had been to her. She blossomed out 
into gladness, and grew young in a strange, beautiful way. 

“The farm was different then from what it is now, but so much cleared land 
was very pleasant to our New Hampshire eyes. And yet the hollow yonder was 
full of woods, and the brook never caught the sunshine till it crossed the meadow, 
and ran across the turnpike. 

“It was delightful to be only twenty miles from Boston. Sister Ruth, the 
daughter of father’s first wife, lived there ; and to see the mail-carrier go by once 
a week, was like hearing from her. Once in a while, too, we had a letter, not of- 
ten, for postage was expensive, and prudent folks economized in their corre- 
spondence. 

“It was in the spring of 1775 that we settled on the new farm. I was only a 
child of ten, but such a child picks up a good deal, and in spite of the rubbish I 
have stowed away in my memory since, a great many incidents of those days 
crop out quite plainly. 

“T had a vague idea that great events were at hand. Mother said I must not 
ask questions, but I used to sit in the corner and hear father and the neighbors 
talk, and I became as good a hater of King George as any of them. 
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“One night I went away to bed, and left them in the kitchen. I suppose it was 
about midnight, when mother came and woke me, and said I was to go and sleep 
in a truckle bed, in a little room off her’s ; and when I fretted, sleepily, she said 
Elkanah Parsons and David Warren were to stay all night, and the spare bed 
was not yet set up. These were two young men who often dropped in on their 
way to Boston with the prodace of their farms. 

“J fell asleep again, and had a long nap, from which I was wakened suddenly 
by a loud shout. I sprang up frightened, and called for mother, but she did not 
come. I lay there trembling, a minute or two, and presently I heard the two 
young men come running down stairs; pretty soon father’s steady step crossed 
the kitchen floor. The outside door opened. There was a confused sound of 
voices, and then the tramping of hoofs; then all was still as death. I was too 
frightened to stay alone, and I got up and put on my clothes, and felt my way to 
the kitchen. A light shone out from under the door. I opened it. There were 
some candles flaring on the table. Father and the young men stood there look- 
ing pale and excited. Mother was behind them. 

“When the door opened father started, and seeing me, called out, ‘ Polly! 
here’s that child!’ 

“ Mother came to me then, and led me back into her bedroom. She was cry- 
ing so she could hardly speak, but I made out what the trouble was. A messen- 
ger had ridden out from Boston to warn us that the British soldiers were coming. 
He was rousing the people far and near, and all the neighbors were going out to 
meet them. Of course father was not the man to stay behind. ‘Then we’re 
going to have war?’ I said, for this was what I had heard talked of so much. 
But mother was crying so, that she took no notice of my question. 

“Pretty soon, father and the two young men went away. Just ag they were 
starting, the sun came up as red as blood. Mother pointed to it and said she 
prayed God it was not a bad omen. But father told her to be of good cheer, and 
they shook hands, and then he was gone. 

“That was a strange day to us. It was like Sunday, only I played under the 
sycamore, and I was never allowed to play on Sunday. 

“ All the forenoon, straggling parties kept coming along the turnpike. They 
would stop a minute to see what news we had, and then hurry on. Now and 
then, we heard firing, and toward the south there was a blue cloud, which 
mother said was smoke. But by-and-by that ceased. Nobody came along the 
road now. We were all alone. 

“ Mother sat down in the door with her knitting. But she could not keep 
about it. She would knit a minute or two, and then walk out where she could 
see a good way along the road. 

“ About three o’clock in the afternoon, two horsemen rode up. They were 
dressed in gay uniform, and, to my eyes, were very splendid. One was young, 
and had fair hair and smiling blue eyes, and sat his horse like a prince. The 
other was older and plain, and rode carelessly. This one knit his black brows, 
and, looking at me very hard, said: 

“Where is your father, little girl ?’ 

“* Gone to fight King George’s men,’ was my innocent reply. 

“The young man laughed merrily at this, and the other swore an oath. But 

laughed, too. 

“¢ You little rebel! Do you know whom you are talking to?’ 

“* No, sir!’ 
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“*No! Else you wouldn’t have made that audacious reply. I am Major Lay- 
cock, of His Majesty’s service, and this is Captain Chalonier. What do you 
suppose we do to rebels ?’ and he glowered at me quite fiercely. 

“*Don’t frighten the child, Major,’ said Captain Chalonier, kindly. ‘ Little 
girl, we have accidentally separated from our companions, and we want to 
know—,’ and then he stopped short, and took off his hat, for my mother stood 
in the door—pale, composed—watching us steadily. 

“At sight of her, Major Laycock removed his hat also, but reluctantly. A 
little parley followed, mother directed them as they desired, and they rode away. 

“T watched the gold lace flash out of sight, and then I cried out in praise of 
them. 

“* Hush, Pen!’ said my mother, sternly. ‘They are the enemies of your 
country.’ 

“¢ But mother, Captain Chalonier looked so kind!’ 

“¢ But, Pen! what if that handsome right hand of his has slain one of our 
countrymen to-day !’ 

“JT was awed and silent. Could anybody who looked so good be so wicked ? 
I thought about it ali the rest of the afternoon, till the cows came home, and 
mother fed them, and gave me my supper of bread and milk. I ate it sitting in 
the doorway with my porringer on my knee, and afterward fell asleep there. 

“It was quite dark when the sound of footsteps aroused me. A group of men 
were coming up to the door, carrying some heavy burden between them. I 
caught one glimpse of it, and then ran in terror to mother. 

“They came into the kitchen, laid their burden down on the settle, and stood 
around with pale, stern faces. Their clothes were dusty and splashed with 
blood-stairis, worn with the day’s fatigue—common-looking men enough, but 
the first heroes who fought in the great struggle. 

“ At last father said, solemnly : 

«Elkanah Parsons has given his life for liberty. He has died well. Let us 
pray !’ 

“We all knelt, and father prayed. I had heard people say that father had a 
great gift in prayer. Now I began to understand it. When we rose from our 
knees I did not tremble. I did not want to weep. My blood was all on fire. 
And this, thought I, is war. 

“There was a great funeral the next day. Many of the men had not yet 
returned from the pursuit of the British, but the women came from all around. 

“ T remember that I walked to the grave, holding David Warren’s hand. David 
was just Elkanah’s age—eighteen. I haven’t forgotten the hard grip he gave 
my hand when the first earth was thrown upon the coffin, and I, looking up in 
his face, and seeing the cold light in his eyes, and the close, shut lips, did not 
dare to cry. 

“It is as though the events I have just related were the story of the whole 
year, for I recollect nothing else with any distinctness. After this, the years 
slipped fast away. There were battles lost and won. There were hard times in 
the house. 

“A company of soldiers was made up in the neighborhood, and mother gave 
her beautiful crimson-cloth cloak to make coats for two of them. David Warren 
wanted to go with these men ; but his father was old, and would not hear of it, 
and mother said David was just as much a hero as those who went. 

“ After this, more years slipped away, and all the time I was getting into 
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womanhood. This growing up is so strange a thing! When I recall the 
thoughts and feelings I had then, they seem more like the experience of another 
than my own. 

“ All this time, David had been often at our house. He helped father in hay- 
ing time, and husked with us in the autumn, and was better than any of us at 
popping corn. I should have missed him very much. Except Patty Parsons, 
he was the only young friend I had. 

“ At last, one day, Ruth came bustling up from Boston to see us. She had not 
been over-sisterly, and she was so handsome and stylish, and such a great lady, 
that I was almost afraid of her. Ruth favored father. She had a dark, fine- 
grained skin, with a bright red in the cheeks, and crisp, black, curling hair. She 
had brisk, gay ways, that domineered over, but pleased everybody. She was 
very fine, too, in her blue velvet jockey and stiff brocade. Ruth’s husband was 
rich, and she was made much of in the politest- society. I had often heard 
father grieve over her worldliness. And then it was a great cross to him that 
Samuel Dana was a Tory. I suppose this was the reason he did not come with 
Ruth to see us. But it didn’t matter. 

“] was proud and fond of Ruth, and listened with delight to her gay stories 
There would be plenty of gayety in Boston that winter, she said. The war was 
as good as over, and there were a great many British officers who would not get 
away home before spring—well-bred, polished gentlemen, fond of pleasure, and 
charming companions. 

“Once father got quite angry. It was when Ruth took out of her trunk a 
package of tea she had brought as a present, and mother happening to say that 
we had not used anything except liberty tea since before the war, Ruth 
laughed, and said we were very silly, and what difference could our using tea 
have made ? 

“ Then father broke out with a stern rebuke that made even Ruth look a little 
pale. But she got over it, and didn’t seem to lay up any hardness. 

“ Pretty soon, her errand came out. I was to go to Boston with her and spend 
the winter. 

“T was dazed at the thought. It quite took my breath away. Mother shook her 
head and father frowned, and neither of them would hear a word of it. But Ruth 
knew how to get her way, and she gave them no peace. 

“* Do you mean the child shall never see any society ?’ 

“¢ Pen is contented at home,’ answered father, smiling at me. And so I was, 
Yet a vague longing stirred in me whenever Ruth spoke of the town. 

“ At last her persuasions prevailed. All along mother had cherished a half-ex- 
pressed wish that I should enjoy some of the pleasures of girlhood. She had 
been fond of dancing in her day, and it was a great change when she married 
my father, who thought all such things were sinful. 

“When I found I was really going, I was almost sorry. I stole away from 
Ruth’s congratulations, and cried about it. How was I ever to do without 
mother so long. 

“ That evening, David Warren came in to see us. He was alittle abashed in 
the presence of Ruth and her fine ways, and did not show his best side. Per- 
haps it wasn’t strange that she thought him awkward, particularly in contrast 
with the elegant gentlemen of the town. 

“When David went away, I walked with him to the gate. ‘When is this fine 
sister of yours going away?’ he said, lingering. ‘Your old friends have no 
chance of you while she is here.’ 
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“¢ Oh, David, I am going too,’ I cried, full of the great news. ‘Only think. 
I shall be gone six months.’ 

“* Going away for six months,’ he echoed. 

“*Yes! Ruth wants me. Won’tit be a change for a little country girl like me ?’ 
and with that I looked up in his face, and saw all he could have said if he had 
talked forever. 

“Fora minute, I was dumb with consternation. 

“¢Do you care so much ?’ I said at last. 

“ And he answered, that the thought of losing me was like that of death ; that 
he did not know how he could bear it, if 1 did not promise to come back and be 
his wife. And having said this in a tone so different from his usual steady voice 
that it affected me strangely, he was silent. 

“‘T remember how the white moonlight lay on the grass, and the wind sounded 
in the top of the tall sycamore, and father’s step in the kitchen, and Ruth singing 
to her baby. 

“ By-and-by, David asked me gently, if I knew him well enough to trust my 
happiness with him, and if, after a little while, I could not think of him as my 
husband. 

“T hardly knew how I felt at this. David was upright and good. It gave me 
a sense of deep peace to think of having one so true to love, and to love me all 
my life. It would be strange if I could not learn to love him. And I was sure 
I liked him better than any one whom I knew. So after a little, I told him that 
I must speak to mother about it, and if she approved, and gave a glad consent, 
I did not think I would hold back mine. 

“ David was so happy and grateful at this, that I prayed in my heart I might 
be as thankfui as I ought to be for this great blessing. 

“When I went in there was nobody in the fore room. But presently, Ruth 
came, and, leaning over my chair, said: 

“¢ What were you and David talking about so long, out there ?’ 

“T knew I should have to tell her, but I didn’t like it. So I said, ‘Can’t you 
guess, Ruth?’ 

“*Guess? Boys and girls talk a great deal of nonsense,’ she said, lightly. 
‘ They sometimes play at making love.’ 

“ Her tone hurt me. 

“* David is not a man to play at making love,’ 1 said, with indignation. 

“*¢ You don’t know much about men, Penelope,’ said Ruth. 

“¢]T don’t want to know any one better than David,’ I replied, and then I told 
her. But I saw at once that she was annoyed. 

“* You are very much vexed, Ruth.’ 

“*Vexed? Why, yes, a little. You are so young, child.’ 

“ Mother came in just now, and when she had heard the whole matter, she 
said in her kind, sensible way, that we were both young, and she did not think I 
ought to bind myself yet. If when I came back from Boston we were both in 
the same mind, and father was willing, we might call it an engagement. 

“So that was the way it was settled. 

“ A week after this I was in Ruth’s house. 

“ My new life was very strange at first. It was odd having servants to wait 
upon one ; to sleep late in the morning instead of bustling about breakfast ; and 
to wear my best clothes every day. 

“But Ruth laughingly declared, that I took to luxury as naturally as if I was 
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to the manner born. I may as well own that I liked pretty things. I liked 
Ruth’s soft carpets, and tall mirrors, the new dresses she bought me, and to have 
my hands smooth and white. And I enjoyed, particularly, the drives in the hand- 
some carriage with the black footman. It was a chariot, the body painted yellow, 
and lined with blue damask. 

“ Four o’clock in the afternoon was the fashionable hour for driving, and then 
one was sure to meet a great many carriages. I have seen as many as fifty in 
going from the State House to Governor Hancock’s. 

“ Gentlemen usually rode. In those days every gentleman could ride. 

“ One daya horseman rode up to our carriage, and I heard Ruth playfully scold 
him for not coming to see her. And then she turned and presented him to me, 
and who do you suppose it was, except Captain Chalonier. 

“He was just the same as ever, a little older only, and perhaps handsomer. 
His face had the beauty of a picture. The outlines were delicate yet strong, the 
coloring bright and mellow. Ages of culture cannot help telling. It was no 
special grace of his that all his attitudes were unconsciously such as an artist 
would have chosen, that his voice had a rhythmic beauty about it that charmed 
like music. But it was very much to his advantage. 

“When I had looked at him an instant, and he had bowed very low—in the 
way that was then the fashion—and said he was proud to know me, I said: 

“<T think we have met before, Captain Chalonier.’ 

“ He was not aware that he had had that pleasure. 

“Tt was several years ago and only for a moment,’ I said mischievously. ‘I 
recollect that Captain Chalonier and his friend Major Laycock were exceedingly 
anxious to get back to Boston.’ 

“ A puzzled expression ran over his face, then a light broke, and he said laugh- 
ing: 
“¢] may be forgiven for wishing to forget that day. Indeed, Miss Meredith, 
it was the beginning of a bad business. Thank Heaven, it is almost ended.’ 

“*¢ And rightly ended,’ I said fervently. 

“«Hush, Pen!’ said Ruth, who began to understand us. ‘You must excuse 
my sister, Captain Chalonier. She was brought up an ardent rebel.’ 

“* Anything may be forgiven to such an opponent,’ said the Captain, with a 
gallant bow. But I don’t forswear my loyalty by saying that it was all a sad mis- 
take. After such a confession I hope, Miss Meredith, you will not look upon 
me as an enemy.’ 

“1’m afraid I should have found it hard in any case to do that. He was my 
first specimen of a cultured, well-bred man. I was quite delighted to hear Ruth 
invite him to dinner that afternoon. 

“We parted very cordially, and I rode home in a pleasant dream. - 

“T went up stairs very absently to dress for dinner. Ruth came in before I 
was half ready. 

“* Not that dress, Pen! See here!’ and she shook out the folds of a beauti- 
ful brocaded silk, and showed me the sleeves heavy with lace, and the great gold 
buckle set with pearls that was to accompany it, and the embroidered stomacher, 
and the high-heeled, peaked slippers. 

“When I was dressed I ran down and surveyed myself in the pier-glass. I 
was at least two inches taller than usual, and my train was like a queen’s for 
length, and there was a color in my cheeks, and a light in my eyes that I had 
never seen there before. 
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“Ruth danced around me delighted. 

“*Isn’t she a beauty, Samuel?’ she cried. 

“ And then Samuel walked me up and down the room and made me practise 
making courtesies—which I had much ado to perform rightly, owing to the heels 
of the slippers and the long dress—and finally said he didn’t think he should be 
ashamed of me, and that I should go the next day, in the same dress, and sit for 
my portrait. 

“«Then David can see how I looked at my first dinner,’ I said. 

“¢ David !’ 

“Ruth said the word in such a tone that I looked up in astonishment, but be- 
fore I could speak there was a knock at the door and Captain Chalonier was 
shown in. 

“Tf I had liked him in the morning, how much more now that he was come on 
purpose to be agreeable. For, Janet, my dear, the most sincere people dare not 
go into society with their manners in déshadil/é. There is always an unconscious 
putting of the best foct forward. 

“The evening flew fast. When Captain Chalonier left he had promised to 
come for us the next day, and accompany us to the rooms of the portrait painter. 
In those days girls didn’t go everywhere alone. It was considered proper to 
have an escort. 

“ And so our acquaintance began. But it did not seem new. There wasa 
sweet, familiar feeling about it, a sense of naturalness, a pleasant giving up of 
the past and forgetfulness of the future. 

“ For weeks I saw Captain Chalonier every day and I never once thought to 
ask myself whither I was tending. 

“My old life at home, David, even father and mother faded almost out of my 
mind. I tried sometimes to rouse myself, to pick up the broken links and bring 
back the old feeling. 

“But the life that was gone did not seem mine. There was a new Penelope 
Mereditl’ in place of the old one, a creature with a world of vivid sensations 
which that simple girl never knew. Life seemed to open out and around me in- 
definitely, and upward it rose as high as heaven. 

“ By-and-by the portrait was done and sent home. Ruth and I went into the 
parlor the next morning and found Captain Chalonier standing before it. 

“*You must give it to me, Mrs. Dana, you must indeed!’ he said quickly. 

“ Ruth lifted her eyebrows archly. 

“* No, indeed, Captain Chalonier! You must be generous enough to give me 
the portrait.’ . 

“His face suddenly darkened ; he said not a word in answer, and presently 
went away. Nor did he come again for a week. 

“Twas hurt and troubled. I missed my friend. I had a sorrowful presenti- 
ment of coming evil. The days went slowly and had no delight in them. 

“ At last, one morning, I heard his knock, and in a moment he was beside me, 
but so altered that I exclaimed— 

“* Have you been ill?’ 

“*No! I have been doing penance.’ 

“*T don’t understand you,’ I returned, bewildered. 

“<T have staid away from you a week. Is not that a punishment?’ 

“«¢ But you have come back. I don’t know what sin haunts you, but if you are 
repentant I will absolve you.’ 
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“«Will you?” he asked eagerly. ‘Does repentance atone for wrong-doing ? 

“<¢ Reparation may.’ 

“Ah! But if no reparation is possible?’ and his face clouded as he spoke. 

“1 was quite puzzled. 

“He smiled presently, seeing it. 

“<«Pardon me. I didn’t come to annoy, but toask you to ride with me. The 
day is beautiful and the roads are good.’ 

“I could not decline so tempting an invitation, and presently I was upon 
Ruth’s pony ambling beside him. 

“The day was so sweet, my friend was so gracious and genial, it was so pleas- 
ant to be with him again, that my cloud dissolved in the ether. 

“ By-and-by I should go home. When I took up the old life again its charm 
would come back. For the present, why not be glad in the way that was 
natural. So I was happy for that one brief hour, little guessing how soon the 
night was to close around me. 

“We were in the midst of the crowd, urging our horses through it, when sud- 
denly I felt the saddle-girth slipping, and in a moment more I should have been 
down among the trampling feet. But somebody, who was just abreast of us, 
sprang from the sidewalk and caught me in his arms. I looked up in his face, 
and—oh! it was David! And something had happened at home. 

“¢ What is it?’ I whispered. 

“* Don’t be frightened! Your mother is sick ; not dangerously ; but she has 
sent for you to come home.’ 

“In my sudden distress I did not think to introduce Captain Chalonier for a 
minute or two. When I did so the two gentlemen bowed coldly. David refused 
to go home with us, but he would come for me at one o’clock if I would be ready. 

“ And so Captain Chalonier and I rode backalone. He hardly spoke to me, 
hardly even looked at me. But he went into the house, having sent the horses 
away ; and when I came down stairs, after slipping off my habit, I found him in 
the parlor. He came to meet me with a wistful look on his face that touched me. 

“¢T staid to bid you good-by,’ he said, holding out his hand. 

“ * Good-by !’ I tried to repeat the words, but they died on my lips. 

“¢ A last good-by,’ he said, with sudden vehemence. ‘Do you know we’re 
parting forever? Oh, how can I let you go?’ 

“Suddenly, as bya blaze of heavenly light, I saw my own heart. No need of 
learning to love here, no need of delay, no room for doubt. My soul leapt up to 
meet its king, my heart recognized its mate chosen from the beginning. 

“You can’t part with me,’ I whispered. 

“¢T must! God help me, I must.’ 

“T looked up at him. His face was scarred with pain. 

“*T must give you up to that other lover. God bless you both and pity me.’ 

“He dropped my hand and turned away. Then, perhaps I was unwomanly, I 
cried out— 

“¢ Richard, come back to me! Did you think I loved Atm? Ch, no!’ and I 
reached out my hands to him. 

“He did not touch them, but his countenance suddenly was luminous. A 
wonderful light shone in his eyes. But it ebbed swiftly. He stood looking at 
me wistfully, without speaking. . 

“<« What is it, Richard?’ I said, with a strange calmness. For all at once I 
knew that his love was not forme. And with that thought the bitterness of 
death passed. 
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“¢ What is it? You would not treat me so without great cause. You would 
not—dishonor yourself in my eyes.’ 

“¢] am dishonored in my own eyes,’ he said, huskily. ‘I ought to have kept 
away from you. I was lonesome, and homesick, and wretched, and your sweet 
society comforted me. I was fool enough to think I could see you every day 
and not love you. And your sister told me about David Warren, and I thought—’ 

“He stopped, and with trembling haste pulled out something attached to a 
ribbon and worn inside his waistcoat. It was a locket containing a miniature 
upon ivory. He put it into my hand, and through a mist of tears I saw the face 
that came between my love and me. 

“Tt was a fair girl with blue eyes, and smooth, brown hair, and red mouth meant 
for kisses ; a girl trustful, and innocent, and loving; proud, and gentle, and 
sweet ; a right womanly woman, one to sit in the blessed household corner with 
her children around her knees, to wear his name with graceful pride, to crown 
his table with her stately, matronly beauty, to comfort him in all wifely ways. 

“* She is my cousin,’ he said. ‘Her father and mine arranged the marriage. 
it was not distasteful tome. I never rebelled against my bonds till I saw you.’ 

“Does she love you ?’ 

“ A minute’s silence, and then he said: ‘I think she is fond of me, but—’ 

“You will go back to her, Richard,’ I interrupted, quite calmly. 

“Ts it so easy for you to say that ?’ he said, in a tone of keen reproach. But 
he gave me one look, and then broke forth passionately: ‘Forgive me. I know 
not whether it is most joy or pain to see you suffer. It is heaven to know that 
you love me. Penelope, is it an angel or a devil that speaks to me? It says that 
a promise made blindly is better broken than kept? that only to you can I bea 
true husband ? that I should do Lucia a greater wrong to marry her than to leave 
her? My love, tell me what is right?’ 

“ A hush as of the grave fell around us. Clearly as if I looked from above, I 
saw it all. 

“Oh, the temptation was so strong! On the one hand, the safe bliss of love, 
the long shelter of his home. On the other—wha‘? I was only seventeen. It 
is so hard to give up all one’s hopes at seventeen. Need 1? oughtI? Surely, 
God meant him for me. What was a promise, compared to this mighty power 
that shook my soul? that made a strong man sob before me? 

“ But that girl! She would haunt me all my life. What was my sorrow more 
than hers? And how would it be with Richard? If I married him he would 
love me ; he would make my life very sweet. But people submit to the inevita- 
ble. And our acquaintance had been so brief. If he went back to Lucia, the 
loss of me would wear out. Our love would seem like a dream, and, as the years 
went on, it would grow fainter and fainter in his memory. And nobody would 
have suffered greatly but me. 

“So I had decided. Janet, Janet! to this day, 1 am not sure that I was 
right! ” 

Poor Aunt Pen. She rocked back and forth and sobbed with the vehemence 
of youth. 

“So I said: ‘You must shut your heart to that voice, Richard. Nay, it zs 
your heart, and not conscience at all. Go to Lucia. May she love you so well 
that you will never miss me. And now, bid me good-by, and kiss me once,’ for 
I thought Lucia would not grudge me so little. But he held me in his arms, and 
I had to wrench myself away and fly from his love, as if it were a lure of the 
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wicked one. I did not see him again. That afternoon, I went home with 
David.” 

After a little while I said: “ Did you never see him again, Auntie ?” 

“‘ Once, my dear, a good many years afterward. Ruth’s husband had business 
in London, and he took us over with him. And there, at a great dinner-party, I 
met Captain and Mrs. Chalonier. She had grown very stout, and was ruddy 
and handsome. She did not look as if she had ever seen any trouble. Captain 
Chalonier was greatly altered. He looked old, and thin, and haggard. But he 
was in public life, and was a very busy man. We only exchanged a word or two 
in the crowd, and then the sea of silence flowed between us again.” 

Aunt Pen ended, drearily, and fell into reverie. But I must know one thing 
more. 

“What became of David Warren?” 

She roused up with difficulty. 

“David? He married Patty Parsons. I stood up at their wedding. They 
have been dead nigh upon forty years. I thought I was an old woman when 
Patty died. A hundred years, Janet! The way has been a long one, and at 
times very hard, because of its loneliness. But there have been few places where 
I could not sing hymns. And now Heaven is close at hand. I think Richard 
is waiting for me there. Sometimes, as I sit here alone, all these lonely years 
fall out of my life, and he is with me again, and we have never been divided. 
And that I humbly trust is the way it will be. But, Janet, I was thinking this 
afternoon, while I was listening to you and Paul, that if Richard Chalonier had 
been given to me here I should have been willing to put up with a great deal. 
The love of God is infinitely precious, but I doubt if he meant it ever to quite 
make up for the lack of human love.” 

The beautiful old face was pale and sorrowful; the voice was low and weak. 
But the immortal love is close upon its fruition. Soon God will give rest to His 
beloved. 

ANNA L. JOHNSON. 
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T is a familiar assertion, but one to which each new step taken in the civili 
] zation of the globe adds fresh pungency and force, that the geographical 
position of the United States of America, both as regards interior development 
and foreign commerce, is superior to that of any other nation in the world. A 
country extending from latitude 25 deg. to 49 deg. North, and from longitude 75 
deg. to 125 deg. West, not only contains climates to suit all temperaments, but 
comprises an area (including the lately acquired possessions in the far Nortb- 
west) of 2,208,900,000 acres. This vast territory is filling up with emigrants 
from all parts of the world, bringing their money and household effects, and 
their hardy frames and muscles wherewith to open up the wealth that lies 
buried in the mountains and valleys of the land. Germans, Irish, French, 
Scotch, Americans, vie with each other to see who shall push farthest the bound 
of civilization. 

The enormous strides made by the United States—a nation not a century 
old—are, of course, due to the fact that it came into existence during an age ot 
progress. “Brother Jonathan” has surely lived longer than old Noah, who, in 
his 950 years, saw only forty days and nights of events which caused him any 
excitement or promised the least progress. I think the chances are that the 
hundreds of years passed by those antediluvians upon earth, were spent in a 
kind of lethargy, and that instead of advancing they were often set back. 

Annual statistics almost bewilder the reader with their exhibit of material 
wealth that yearly flows into our possession, while cities are springing up as if 
by magic, where but yesterday the antelope and the buffalo divided with the 
savage the sovereignty of a wilderness. The general mineral resources of the 
United States are doubtless greater than those of any country on the globe ; but 
its inexhaustible coal mines, with the measureless wealth they contain or repre- 
sent, are worthy of special comment. The coal fields already discovered cover 
an area of 200,000 square miles—that is to say, twelve and a half times more 
than is to be found in the aggregate coal deposits of Great Britain, France, Bel- 
gium, Prussia, Bohemia, Saxony, Spain, and Russia. 

The possession of these immense deposits of coal at once betokens and as- 
sures future enterprise in America to an extent practically beyond limit. Such an 
agent at hand to produce power on land and sea, and applicable to all improved 
mechanism, becomes the symbol of the national strength of the Republic. Through 
it, iron roads are belting the country in all directions, and the locomotive whistle 
is frightening the Indian’s game from the prairies. It keeps in motion hundreds 
of thousands of spinning jennies, which turn raw material into articles of luxury 
and of necessity. To it is due the rapid transfer of merchandise in peace, and 
in war the transportation of armies and navies ; changing the whole character 
of warfare, accelerating events, deciding the fate of battles, and the destiny of 
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nations. The coal mines that abound throughout our domain will continue to 
build up great manufacturing establishments. It is not possible, in short, to over- 
estimate the national value of these resources. 

Of the great gol¢ belts stretching across the United States, the chief are the 
Appalachian gold field, traversing a line parallel with the Atlantic coast; the 
Rocky Mountain gold field, traversing the newly organized territories ; and the 
great Sierra Nevada gold field, traversing the country bordering on the Pacific. 

The influence of the last-mentioned gold deposits on national development is 
seen in the rapid advance of California, which, in 1846, had a population of a few 
thousand Indians, lorded by a few rich land-owners and dissolute priests. The 
State now has a population of nearly half a million energetic people, who are 
sending a hundred millions yearly to our treasury to help pay the interest of the 
national debt. At this moment it is the wealth of California alone that keeps up 
the balance of trade, without which, in the present disorganized condition of 
American finances, the nation would be so deeply indebted to foreign countries 
as to collapse for want of means to go on with. 

The iron wealth of America is also too enormous to be estimated ; indeed, 
it is impossible to compute the vast amount of this useful and indispensable 
metal which lies buried in the earth everywhere throughout the Union. Good 
authority has declared that the State of Missouri alone contains iron ore suffi- 
cient to supply a million tons per annum of the manufactured product for the 
next two hundred years. Extensive copper mines exist at various points from 
the valley of the Mississippi to the Pacific ; while lead, tin, and zinc are found 
in large quantities in several States and Territories. In 1848 the country began 
to develop the mineral wealth of California. Since that year, over one thousand 
millions of dollars have been produced from her soil. The younger States are 
making large additions to the American yield of gold and silver. 

These facts, hastily grouped together, relate to only one element of national 
wealth, namely, the mineral resources of the country. I could easily take up 
and display in like manner its agricultural, commercial, inventive, and manufac- 
turing powers and prospects, to make the story complete. What conclusion 
shall be drawn? One practical conclusion in my own mind is, that there should 
be no fear of the country’s being able to free itself before many years of the 
huge national debt, whose very shadow now seems to hang over the national 
prospects like a pall. I would go farther in my inference from these material 
facts, and ask why we of the present generation should fret and struggle to pay 
off entirely and at once an obligation which was incurred for the benefit of mil- 
-ions yet unborn? Let those that are to enter into this rich inheritance, take 
their part of the labor of shouldering the debt, since we of this generation have 
freely shed our blood that they, too, may be prosperous and happy. 

We cannot doubt that the coming generation will perceive the justice of such 
a policy. We shall transmit to them no worn-out soil, no poverty-stricken 
country. Even the late desolating war has but measurably reduced the national 
resources. In most countries, revolutions have impoverished the people; in ° 
ours, even luxuries are still abundant throughout that portion of the land where 
the sinews of war were gathered. The revolution has placed the factories of the 
country on a more stable foundation. It has made us feel that we have a country 
and a flag to fight for. And yet, what spectacle does the country now present ? 
That of a blooded courser, ready to start in, the race, but weighed down by a 
load that paralyzes his limbs and dims the brightness of his spirit. Unwise 
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legislation regarding the national debt is clogging enterprise. Instead of reliev- 
ing the pecple from oppressive taxes, the legislature is devising means to further 
cripple their energies. 

Wise statesmanship, instead of attempting to pay off in one generation the 
great national debt, would reduce taxes to the minimum required to pay the in- 
terest, keep up a small, efficient army and navy, and maintain moderately our 
civil and diplomatic service. The money it is proposed to collect from the people 
to quench the debt, would, if used by them, wonderfully expand the resources of 
the country, producing measureless wealth in improved real estate, in manufac- 
tures, in commercial enterprises. 

Let us consider for a moment the consequences of reducing the taxation to 
the smallest amount required for carrying on the Government. Suppose that we 
could reduce the taxes two hundred and fifty millions a year—which might easily 
be done by getting rid of the “whiskey ring’’ and the tobacco frauds. This 
amount saved would in twenty years add five billions of dollars to the wealth of 
the people ; that is to say, a sum equal to twice the present national debt. What 
gigantic enterprises could be undertaken with $5,000,000,000 circulating during 
the time I have mentioned! On the other hand, it will startle many to be told 
that, during the next twenty years, according to our present policy, the people 
of the United States will pay from their earnings twelve billions of dollars to- 
ward the national debt, and even then this debt will not be liquidated. 

Again, the proposition to let our successers pay part of the obligation which 
we have incurred, is based, not only on the natural resources of the country, but 
on the rapid increase of its population and its consequent increase of ability to 
pay on the one hand, and of the number who will divide the burden on the other. 
In sixty years, the population of this country will not be less than one hundred 
millions. This increase will reduce the debt to about twenty-five dollars a head, 
by dividing it among one hundred millions instead of thirty. 

I think, however, that popular confidence in the stability and solvency of the 
Republic is inspired more by broad and just views of its sources of wealth than 
by speculations regarding immediate legislation. To the former subject, there- 
fore, let us return. Let us look, first, at a prospective source of national 
wealth now opening to enterprise, of whose value it is difficult now to form a 
proper idea. The Pacific railroad which, a few years ago, was talked about as a 
thing to be accomplished in a hundred years, now approaches completion. In 
three years more trains will be thundering over the Plains on the way to San 
Francisco, and the Atlantic and Pacific States will be united by one more indis- 
soluble bond. California will then become the entrefét for the great East India 
trade, which will be diverted from its present course, and pass through New 
York (destined to become the great metropolis), whence it will be dispersed to all 
parts of Europe. Even now our steamships bring rich freights across the Pa- 
cific, and San Francisco increases in wealth more rapidly than ever. 

Whatever nation has had control of the East India trade has led the com- 
merce of the world. If that trade should be diverted from its present course 
and directed to New York, Wall street would become the chief monetary centre 
of the world. Great Britain would regard us then as some venerable mother would 
regard her erratic but energetic son, attempting apparent impossibilities by taking 
huge weights upon his shoulders and trying to walk with them; one may con- 
ceive her trepidation at seeing the stripling she tried to manage, walking off with 
the roof from over her head. In her struggles to secure and keep possession of 
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the East India trade, Great Britain has waded through blood and fire. The im- 
mense loss of life, the cruelties practised in her wars with the natives of India, 
will perhaps never be fully known to history. If we obtain possession of the 
vast trade of the Indies, it will not be by rapine or murder, but by the energy of 
the American people. With the completion of the Pacific railroad, the world 
will undergo a commercial and financial revolution. British produce can then be 
taxed sufficiently to pay off all the Alabama claims, without shedding blood or 
adding, by strife, millions to our national debt. 

The Romans, Venetians, Genoese, Portuguese, and Dutch, have at different 
times contended for and enjoyed the East India trade, as each successively ad- 
vanced in wealth and influence. But our success will be permanent, because the 
shortest route to India lies through our domain. One possibility, however, re- 
mains to Great Britain, in order to compete with us—the stupendous project of 
building a railroad through the wilderness of British America, from the mouth of 
Frazer River to Lake Superior, a distance of 1,980 miles in a straight line. 

Perkaps a brief outline of the struggles that have taken place to obtain and 
hold possession of the trade with the Indies, may most vividly show its intrinsic 
importance. Even in the days of King Solomon we find that the Pheenicians of 
his fleets, who were the great maritime people of that period, brought “ gold, silver, 
and ivory,” from India, not omitting also to bring “apes and peacocks.” It is 
likely enough that the gold and ivory which adorned the temple of Solomon was 
all brought from India by the way of the Red Sea and the Isthmus of Suez—the 
same route that the French are now trying to make practicable, in the hope of 
regaining that prominent footing in India, which they held in the middle of the 
last century, before being driven out by the English. Herodotus, “the Father 
of History,” the truth of whose statements have been verified in the lapse of 
centuries, more than four hundred years before Christ pronounced India the 
richest country on the face of the earth. The India of Herodotus was no doubt 
a much smaller area than is now comprehended under that term, it now includ- 
ing Hindostan, China, Japan, Farther India, Malaisia, etc. From all these coun- 
tries rich products will be brought through our territory, when our ocean steam- 
ers and clipper ships start from the great entrepdt, San Francisco, to compete 
with England for the commerce of the ocean. 

The close proximity of Europe to India, by way of the Red Sea and Isthmus 
of Suez, naturally suggests that this route would be the best and shortest. There 
are, however, many difficulties in the way which are not apparent to a casual ob- 
server. It can never successfully compete with our overland route through San 
Francisco. Even in the time of the Ptolemies, Egypt became a prominent point 
of communication with India, va the Red Sea, but Egypt never controlled the 
East India trade. The Romans, A. D. 50, found a shorter route to India by 
taking advantage of the south-west monsoon. Pliny has fully described this 
route, and states that from this circumstance Rome was yearly drained of five 
hundred and fifty millions of sesterces, equal to seven millions of dollars, in ex- 
change for articles that sold for one hundred times their prime cost. The great 
value of this sum in those days shows that a very extensive commerce was car- 
ried on with India through that route. 

After the fall of the Roman and Greek empires, the Mussulmans obtained the 
monopoly of the India trade, and their wealth and prosperity so increased that 
they threatened the subjugation of Europe. They prevented the Christians 
from obtaining any share in the rich harvest that had previously been open to 
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them by the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf, and the latter were forced to depend 
on the inland intercourse through Tartary for their limited supply of Eastern 
goods. This traffic was slow and toilsome, and the journey through Persia, Aff- 
ghanistan and Hindostan sometimes occupied several years for going anc re- 
turning. 

At the commencement of the tenth century, the free city of Venice manifested 
a remarkable spirit of commercial enterprise, and her merchants by their talents 
and earnestness obtained almost the entire trade of India through the Moham- 
medan countries. Commercial intercourse tended to soften the feelings of aliena- 
tion between Christians and Mohammedans, the ancient channel between Egypt 
and India was once more laid open, and, under the auspices of the Venetian mer- 
chants, the trade of the Indies diffused its beneficial influence over all Europe. 
It was not until the decline of the Caliphs and the irruptions of the Turks into 
Palestine and Syria that this trade was once more, for a time, lost to Europe. 

The inconvenience to Europeans caused by the suspension of this lucrative 
trade opened the eyes of the sovereigns of the West to the wealth to be gained 
by the commerce of the Indies, and they left no means untried to lay the founda- 
tion of that mercantile prosperity which western Europe has never since lost. 
Venice became the most powerful and wealthy of the maritime nations, and 
maintained that position as long as she succeeded in holding the trade of India. 
Genoa, Pisa and Florence also owed their prosperity in a great degree to their 
trade with India. As the Venetians had extended their territory in the Greek 
Archipelago, at the commencement of the twelfth century, they gained essential 
advantages over their rivals, the Genoese, who, anxious not to be outdone in the 
India trade, and jealous of the increasing power of Venice, waged incessant war 
upon her, and drove her merchants from Constantinople. The entire commerce 
of the Black Sea and the inland trade with India then fell into the hands of 
Genoa. The inland commerce which the Genoese thus obtained was carried on 
through Georgia, Persia, Afghanistan and Hindostan. 

The Venetians, not disposed to give up the advantages of the India trade, 
procured a dispensation from the Pope, which authorized them to open a free 
trade with the infidels, and, by the settlement of their merchants at the different 
marts of Egypt and Syria, established their intercourse with India on a more 
solid basis than ever. They finally succeeded in getting the Genoese expelled 
from Constantinople, after the fall of the Greek empire, through their favorable 
treaties with the Sultans of the Mamelukes ; and through the ports of Syria and 
Egypt they then held the entire trade of Europe with the East until the close of 
the fifteenth century. 

During this time, Venice attained her highest pitch of power and wealth. 

At this period, the grand turning point of geographical discovery, occurred a 
most memorable event—the rounding of the Cape of Good Hope by Vasco de 
Gama, which struck a fatal blow at the commercial supremacy of the Venetian 
Republic, by opening the trade of the Indies to the Portuguese. In the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century the trade with India was entirely monopolized by 
the Portuguese, who soon extended their commerce over Asia, and, by the 
middle of the century, regulated the markets of Europe and India at their 
pleasure. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century the Portuguese had to contend 
with a powerful rival in the Dutch,.a nation of hardy seamen, who then made an 
attempt to share in the vast wealth of the India trade. The sanguinary war 
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which took place between the rivals ended in the total destruction of the Portu- 
guese, and they ceased to be a nation of any consideration. 

By the middle of the seventeenth century the Dutch had obtained almost com- 
plete ascendency in the Indies, when another rival appeared to share in the riches 
of the East. Having failed to discover a northern route to China, the English 
boldly followed the Portuguese, and, in 1602, an English squadron established 
their first trading post in India, and the ships returned laden with rich cargoes 
to England. The English, having been successful in their struggles with the 
Portuguese, were beginning to gain an ascendency in India, which exciting the 
jealousy of the Dutch, the latter attacked them at every point, and were so suc- 
cessful that at the death of Charles I. the English East India Company was but 
an empty shadow, and its trade reduced to insignificance. 

Cromwell’s war with the Dutch forced the latter to grant free trade to the 
English. From this time the English power steadily increased, and, in 1702, the 
various rival companies settled their dissensions by uniting in one powerful body 
—the English East India Company, since become so famous. 

The attempts of the French to establish a trade with the East Indies met 
with various successes and reverses. At one time they enjoyed considerable 
power in India, but in 1761, Pondicherry, their principal station, was taken by the 
British, and their commerce received a blow from which it never recovered, 
From this epoch we may date the commencement of the colossal British dominion 
in India, since all the other European powers succumbed to her. The progress 
of England since 1761 has been uninterrupted save by the rebellion of the 
Sepoys. The control of India has been gained by incessant wars between the 
East India Company and the native princes, in which the Company’s armies 
have nearly always been successful, and in the end the British obtained the abso- 
lute dominion of nearly all the peninsula of Hindostan. 

Such is a very brief outline of the energy expended in attaining a trade whose 
possession has always conferred riches and power on the nation that secured it. 

America already enjoys a fair share of the India trade; but a monopoly so 
vast as that of the East India Company has advantages that cannot be obtained 
by single individuals. Our object should be to establish a new route for the pro- 
ductions of all the Indies, and more especially for those of China and Japan; 
and it is to the native energy of the American race that I look for the accom- 
plishment of this most desirable result. If eur statesmen do not involve us in 
useless wars, and sacrifice the country to their mad passions, our march to power 
and wealth will be unparalleled. 

Congress, however, must become more liberal toward the commercial interests 
of the country. Seven years ago the sails of our mercantile marine whitened 
every sea, and our seamen were pioneers in penetrating wherever they could 
establish commercial relations. We were in a fair way to rival England in our 
tonnage. Our ocean steamships were among the best in the world, and New 
York reminded one of the great seaports of England, as sea steamers were con- 
tinually departing in every direction. Many of these bore the American flag, 
and the fastest and most commodious made their voyages to France and Eng- 
land, filled with passengers and freight, which yielded rich profits to their own- 
ers. Our Government never fostered these lines, as it should have done, and 
only allowed them a small stipend for carrying the mails, which scarcely repaid 
them for the room lost in freight. The English Cunarders, on the other hand, 
commencing with a few steamers, well supported by the British Government, 
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went on increasing and multiplying in number and quality, their great receipt of 
twenty-five per cent. per annum enabling their owners to enlarge and improve 
them, transferring the original steamers to some less important line. 

It is almost needless to speak of the advantages to commerce consequent on 
the establishment of these transatlantic lines of steamers. No merchant would 
have his valuable wares sent by a sailing vessel, requiring forty or fifty days to 
make the passage, when he could obtain them in ten days by a steamer. 

Notwithstanding the advantage the Cunard steamers possessed in obtaining 
a large amount of patronage from the British Government, our steamers com- 
peted successfully with the English, and would have driven the latter from the 
ocean had our Government possessed one tithe of the liberality of our transat- 
lantic rivals. At the very moment, however, when we were promised victory, 
our Government withdrew its patronage, and the Collins line of steamers began 
to lose its reputation, for want of means to support it. Fortunately for the com- 
pany, their vessels were in great demand during the war, and they were in this 
way able to employ them more advantageously than as passenger steamers. 

The result was that the contest between the American and British steam 
vessels was given up by the former, and the British boasted of a victory which 
they never would have gained but for the short-sightedness of Congress. Since 
that time the French have stepped in to contest the prize with the English, and 
like a blown horse we stand quietly by and witness a race in which every Ameri- 
can feels that we should be participants and victo~s.. Fifteen years ago, no 
Frenchman was considered competent to run the engines of a steamship; and 
although two or three lumbering old French craft made voyages to-and-fro 
across the Atlantic, yet they met with so many mishaps, were so slow, and so 
badly conducted, that they received few passengers and but little freight. How 
is itnow? The mome1t we ceased our competition with the English, the French 
took our places, and : their success have proved how much we yielded when 
our steamers gave up the contest. At this moment the French are contesting 
every inch of ground with the British, equalling if not exceeding the latter in the 
speed of their steamers, and surpassing them in all the conveniences and com- 
forts of sea life. Already have the English withdrawn their line between Boston 
and Liverpool, where their expenses have increased without any corresponding 
benefit “o themselves. 

New York, in this matter of communication as in everything else, is the great 
emporium. To it, as the centre of trade, are exported all the necessaries and 
luxuries of Europe, and thence depart the passengers who would visit foreign 
shores. This steam trade will so increase in magnitude from year to year 
(judging by its constant progress in the past) that the city of New York will 
scarcely afford facilities for the augmented business. If this trade is so great 
under ordinary circumstances, let us consider what it will be when the great 
East India trade is centred in New York; when Jersey City, Williamsburg, 
Brooklyn, and both shores of the Hudson for miles will be lined with steam-, 
ships and sailing vessels waiting for the India freights that will be brought to us 
by our Pacific railroads. 

The present generation will live to see this, if we exhibit any wisdom in our 
Government councils. We should commence now to prepare for the great com- 
mercial struggle that is to come, and our Government should at once hold out 
inducements to our merchants to start new steam lines. Congress ought even 
(for the »resent) to withdraw the restrictions with regard to buying foreign ves- 
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sels, and let us purchase the fastest and best steamers that can be built on the 
Clyde, since, owing to the high duties imposed on articles used in ship-building, 
it is impossible for us to compete with foreign ship constructors in building 
either steamers or sailing vessels. The steamers now run by the French are 
English built, and of superior construction to the old style of vessels. Why, 
then, should we not adopt the same class of steam vessels, and drive both French 
and English from the track ? 

It may be a selfish consideration to wish to deprive our neighbors of a share 
of the profits of the carrying trade, when there are apparently enough for all; 
but as this trade of right belongs to us, we should never allow such a reflection 
to be cast upon our enterprise as to permit any other nation to snatch this rich 
prize from our grasp. 

The power of a nation is measured by its commercial prosperity, as may be 
illustrated by that little iron-bound island, England, which dictates laws to the 
maritime world, and constantly holds the balance of trade against all other 
nations. As a military power, she is respected by all the worid, and she holds, 
commercially, the same position that we could hold, if we would take advantage 
of the opportunities that are and will be thrown in our way. 

Our ship-building interests are so much neglected that the sound of the ship- 
carpenter’s axe is seldom heard in any part of the Union. Over two hundred 
and fifty vessels were destroyed by the Alabamas, Floridas, and Sumters, fitted 
out by the Rebels in the late war, and eighty millions worth of our property has 
been sunk in the ocean. It should be the aim of legislation to relieve those who 
have suffered so heavily from the commercial reverses of the rebellion—reverses 
due to the neglect of the Government in not fitting out a fleet of cruisers able 
to chase the Rebel privateers from the ocean. 

Heavy duties are now imposed on cordage, iron, copper, and other articles 
employed in this business. Timber is higher in price, and the cost of labor 
more by one-third than it was before the rebellion. To build a vessel of three 
hundred tons costs ten thousand dollars more than formerly. Our ship-carpen- 
ters, a large class of mechanics, are almost thrown out of employment, and hun- 
dreds of families are suffering from the pressure of want. 

When our commerce has been reéstablished, we must protect it. A com- 
mercial nation requires an efficient navy ; and although we have paid so little 
attention to this matter in the past, we must do better in the future. The navy 
of England has kept pace with its commercial marine ; indeed, but for her great 
arm of national defence, Britain would no longer have her great commercial 
marine. Her national ships are spread all over the ocean, affording protection 
to the smallest vessel that carries the British flag. The size and character of the 
English men-of-war are such that they command respect from all nations, and 
their commanders are supported in every act tending to the protection of British 
subjects or British interests. 

While we have been frittering away all our resources on doubtful experi- 
ments, and spending many millions on frightful failures, England, taking advan- 
tage of our experience, has marched rapidly to naval preéminence ; and although 
the issue of the fight between the Merrimac and Monitor reduced her for the 
time to an inferior naval power, she now stands, as she has done for hundreds 
of years, the mistress of the seas. The millions we have spent have produced 
us nothing in the shape of a navy with which we could assert the rights that 
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have been violated by England—the nation which helped to drive our commerce 
from the ocean. 

Our navy must be rebuilt on a new system, with new plans. After perfect- 
ing onr ships, we must adopt a ratio by which the size of our navy will be in pro- 
portion to the size of our commercial marine. That is, we must have so many 
tons of naval vessels to so many tons of commerce, and so many guns to a pro- 
portional number of tons of naval vessels. 

At present, we are in no condition to assert our rights, and although we have 
nominally a number of vessels on our naval register, yet few of them could ren- 
der any service as vessels of war on the ocean. 

Our squadrons on all the stations are entirely at the mercy of one or two 
heavy iron-clads such as are found in the English and French navies, for such 
vessels as these would destroy our entire force in a very short time. Let us hope 
that there will not long be cause for anxiety, and that instead of talking war 
against a nation that could do us irreparable mischief in the event of hostilities, 
we may settle our difficulties by diplomacy. We can, at least, take our revenge 
by distancing our rival in commercial enterprises, and snatch from England the 
prize by which she has gained her strength and glory. Let us husband our 
resources, build up an army and a navy, and ¢hen our motto may be Vemo me 


impune lacessit. 
D. D. P., 


U. S. Navy. 








THOUGHT. 


Thou dalliest outside the palace gate, 
Till on thine idle armor lie the late 
And heavy dews: the morn’s bright scornful eye 
Reminds thee; then, in subtle mockery, 
Thou smilest at the window where I wait, 
Who bade thee ride for life. In empty state 
My days go on, while false hours prophesy 
Thy quick return: at last, in sad despair, 
I cease to bid thee, leave thee free as air ; 
When, lo, thou stand’st before me glad and fleet, 
And lay’st undreamed-of treasures at my feet. 
Ah, messenger, thy royal blood to buy, 
Iam too poor. Thou art the King, not I, 


>" messenger, art thou the king, or I? 
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JESSIE REMAINED ALONE AT THE TABLE.—Page 78. 











BEECHDALE. 


By MaArIon HARLAND. 


CHAPTER VI. 


4 

66 OU find us, in humble imitation of Mr. Turveydropy” fi. sing our 

little arts to ‘polish—polish !’” said Jessie Kirke, mimicking the 

famous trowel gesture of the professor of deportment, as Orrin Wyllys entered 
Mrs. Baxter’s drawing-room on the evening of the 4th of January. 

The lady president’s “collegiate reunions,” “on the first and third Thure- 
day of each month during term time, had, up to: this winter, been voted a nui- 
sance by the class for whose benefit she had’ inaugurated the series, to wit, tht 
graceless, homeless students, whose intellectual training had been committed to 
her husband and his confréres, while their polite education was left:to fate and 
the hap-hazard culture of promiscuous society. Now, promiscuous society—the 
phrase is Mrs. Baxter’s, not mine—in Hamilton, although less detrimental to the 
principles, manners, and conversational powers of unguarded youth than the 
same foe would have been in a region more remote from the great humanizing 
and refining centre expressed to the visual organs by the square, cream-colored 
mansion at the right of the college campus, was yet inimical to the best interests 
—another stolen phrase—of the aforesaid matriculated youngsters. To coun- 
teract the evil, the presidential residence was converted, on the evenings I have 
designated, into a social reformatory, and the mistress put forth her utmost 
energy to render the process of amelioration pleasant to the subjects thereof. 
The success of her system, which had gone into operation two years before, 
had been less than indifferent up to the date of her young kinswoman’s arrival. 
Simultaneously with her appearance at the pillared portal of the cream-colored 
centre, the cause of elegant deportment and colloquial accomplishments began 

‘to look up in the contiguous halls of learning. The “reception” on the ensuing 
Thursday was well attended ; the second was a “crush ”—the supply of sponge- 
cake and lemonade inadequate to the demand. 

This was the third, and the hostess, elate with past and sanguine of prospec- 
tive victories, had, with the assistance of her guest, bedecked her rooms with New 
Year’s garlands and floral legends. As an ingenious tribute to the learning of 
the major portion of the assembly, Mrs. Baxter had accomplished a Latinization 
of certain stock phrases of welcome, and was immensely proud of the “classic 
air” imparted to her saloon by these. 

“TI suppose they are all right,” Jessie said, dubiously, to Orrin, when he 
inspected them. “ My. knowledge of the learned tongue is confined to “E plurs- 
bus unum” and “ Mirabile dictu.” : 

“Salve /” blossomed into being in heather and pimk-and-white paper roses 
over the mantel opposite the door of the front parlor. Over that in the back, 

5 
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“ Fubemus vos salvere,” while “O, faustum et felicem hunc diem /” was tacked 
above the piano in the music-room. 

“To polish! to polish!” reiterated Jessie, stroking her gloved left hand 
with her right, and looking so roguishly beautiful that Orrin had no difficulty in 
throwing an expression of intense admiration into his gaze. 

“ Stand off, and let me look at you!” said he, brusquely for him, drawing 
back for a better view. 

She was well worth it. Her maize-colored tissue had a full double skirt, the up- 
per looped with rosettes of black lace with jet centres. A bunch of purple fuchsias 
drooped above her left temple ; not a jewel was visible except her betrothal ring, 
and her only laces were those edging her neck and sleeves. But she was daz- 
zling enough to turn stronger heads than those of the sheepish sophomores, pert 
juniors, and priggish seniors who would compose her train that night, thought 
Orrin, surveying her with the leisurely freedom of a brotherly friend, as her eyes 
sparkled into splendor, her bloom deepened, and the white-gloved fingers toyed 
mechanically with her bouquet under his inspection. As the finale, he offered 
his arm, with a sweeping obeisance, and they strolled through the long suite of 
rooms, untenanted as yet save by themselves. 

“TI hardly expected to see that to-night,” said Orrin, touching her bouquet. 
“The utmost I hoped was that it might please your eye for a moment, as it 
passed in review among a host of others.” 

“There is a degree of modesty which is laughable,” she returned. “ Pray, 
whose flowers did you suppose I would prefer to yours ?” 

“ Perhaps I feared the rivalry of the neat assortment of mignonette and white 
tea-rosebuds I saw left at Professor Fairchild’s door this morning.” 

“Eminently suitable to my ‘style !’” interrupted she, ironically. “The fear 
reflects credit upon your discrimination—and my taste ! ” 

“Or,” he went on, “the astounding array of camellias, azaleas, and orange 
blossoms that arrived last night, duly enveloped in wet cotton, sent per express 
from the greenhouse of a noted city florist to the millionaire’s son—Senior 
Lowndes. Rumor says he has neither studied nor eaten since he was first 
pierced by Cupid’s arrows—your eyelids doing service as bows, and the sight of 
the magnificent offering which is to propitiate the blind god through you, has 
driven him clean daft. Seriously and frankly, my advice is that you discard my 
simple gift in favor of the exotics. I am content—or should be—with the grace 
already showed me. But Mr. Lowndes may be offended if you do not exhibit 
his Brobdingnagian bouquet. It is already the talk of the place, and everybody 
expects to see it in your hands to-night!” 

“It is not everybody’s maiden disappointment,” said Jessie, obstinately. 
“The floral behemoth has a big glass bowl and a table all to himself in the 
music-room, so Mr. Lowndes can play showman to his heart’s satisfaction. I 
reserve the right of wearing what I please, and my bouquet is a part of my toi- 
lette. Could anything harmonize better with my dress than these scarlet verbe- 
nas, divided from the purple violets by the circlet of white feathery blossoms, and 
capped by one snowy Cape jessamine, like a queen in her ermine ?” 

“ The last is the only member of your family to be had in this frozen region,” 
rejoined Orrin. “I telegraphed to Baltimore in the vain hope of obtaining the 
golden bells you love so dearly.” 

“Did you? They do not bloom at this season in any climate, I imagine. 
But your attempt to procure them was an evidence of thoughtful kindness be- 
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yond my expectation and desert. You do too much for me, Orrin! I am 
humbied, yet happy, when I recount your favors.” 

“Don’t say favors! If you knew—” 

He stopped. 

“ Knew what?” queried Jessie, innocently looking up. 

He held her eyes for a second by the irresistible magnetism of his, then say- 
ing, with a short laugh, that sounded like bitter self-disdain, “What you will 
never hear from me!” commenced talking fast and gayly about other things. 

Mrs. Baxter ran in, opportunely, to give Jessie time to collect her thoughts. 

Unobservant of the gravity of one of the parties to the broken ¢ése-d-¢éte, and 
the forced liveliness of the other, the hostess dashed into a profusely illustrated 
description of the contre-temps that had detained her in her dressing-room. It 
was nothing less serious than the doctor’s mistake in taking from her chamber- 
closet a bottle of ink instead of the bay-water she asked him to get. 

“ For my tender skin is frightfully chapped this winter, Mr. Wyllys, and there 
is no better remedy for this affliction than bay-water, as perhaps you know—you 
who are ignorant of nothing! ‘Now, my dearest,’ I said, ‘ay I trouble you to 
pour it upon my hands as I hold them over the basin? Gently, doctor, darling!’ 
When, presto! down came an inky deluge!” screaming with laughter, as she 
had with alarm when the mischance had occurred. “I have spent nearly an 
hour in endeavoring to efface the murky stains, and shall be forced to keep my 
gloves all the entire evening. Isn’t it deplorable?” 

The scarlet scarf was on duty again to-night—now tied about her waist, the 
knot at the side. 

“TI never feel quite dressed unless I have a speck of scarlet artfully brought 
into my costume,” she had said to Jessie on the evening of her arrival. “It in- 
dividualizes my attire, 1 should not know or be myself without it.” 

Jessie joined in her merriment, but her heart was beating hard and hurriedly. 
Orrin’s sudden alternations of spirits and mysterious allusions were more than 
an enigma—they were a distress to her. 

“If I knew!” she repeated mentally. ‘“ What was he about to say, and why 
did he look at me so intently? Why refuse to finish the sentence? I have 
wounded or offended him—but how ?” 

Self-condemnation was her first impulse when she noted a change in the 
demeanor of those she loved. Orrin ridiculed it as morbid trick of mind that 
might be cured by reproof or raillery. Roy bore with it patiently and hopefully, 
recognizing in it an hereditary strain of melancholy, which she would conquer or 
outlive in time. Her eyes were darker, her voice a tone lower, her smile a trifle 
more subdued all the evening, for the incident that preceded the festivities. 
Nobody complained of the change. She was new, handsome and sprightly—a 
triumvirate of recommendations that would have made her a belle had her “style” 
been less unique, her cast of thought and conversation commonplace as it was 
original. Orrin kept aloof from her, playing his part among the guests with his 
accustomed spirit and tact. But his eyes followed her furtively wherever she 
went, until she was provoked at herself for meeting them so often. He would 
suspect her of impertinent curiosity, accuse her of forwardness, or feel that he 
was under espionage. She would not look in his direction again. A resolution 
she was certain to break within three minutes after it was made, tempted to the 
infraction by the stealthy, yet piercing ray she imagined she could feel, when her 
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face was turned quite away from him, and which, struggle as she might against 
the inclination, drew her regards again and yet again in his direction. 

She descried a new meaning in his watchfulness before long—a sad yearning 
that would not let her out of his sight; mournfulness that might signify either 
compassion or regret. Unused to dissemble, she must have grown distraitt, for- 
getful of the gay scene and the duties it imposed upon her, but for the example 
of his fidelity in the performance of these. Emulating what she plainly perceived 
was his self-denial, she talked, promenaded, sang and laughed with conscientious 
diligence, to the delight of her chaperon and the distraction of the smitten 
swains of three classes, the freshmen counting as nobodies. 

The crowd was thinning fast when Orrin again approached her. 

“We will finish our promenade now that there is room to move and breathe,” 
he said, drawing her hand within his arm. “I want to have a moment’s talk 
with you before I go. I leave town early in the morning.” 

The involuntary clasp of the gloved fingers upon his sleeve gratified him, but 
the deprecating glance and exclamation were toc frank and sisterly. 

* Are you going away? Not to be absent long, I hope?” 

“ A week, certainly—it may be a fortnight.” 

“T shall be very lonely without you—absolutely lost, in fact!” replied Jessie, 
feeling all she said. 

“T could stay, I suppose, but I ought to go,” continued Orrin, slowly. “Yes! 
it is the best thing left for me todo! Don’t imagine, however, that it costs me 
nothing to leave Hamilton while you are init. I shall carry the image of my 
docile pupil, my bright-faced, sunny-hearted friend with me wherever I go. You 
have been a beautiful revelation to me, Jessie. Let me speak, for a moment, out 
of the sad sincerity of a spirit, tried as I trust yours will never be. Should we 
never meet again, you will not cease to be to me—pshaw! what am I saying? I 
talk wildly to you, I have no doubt, but there are times of desolation and battle 
and tempest when incoherence is pardonable. When you are married, you may 
be sorry for me in a calm, sisterly way, as people on the cliff above the beat of 
the surf pity the wretches suffocating in the waves.” 

“Let me comfort and help you now!” begged Jessie, her tell-tale eyes glis- 
tening until Orrin was fain to halt before Mr. Lowndes’s monster bouquet in the 
last room of the suite, and keep her back to the company while she struggled for 
composure. “It breaks my heart to hear you!” came at last in a half sob from 
the trembling lips. 

“ Don’t talk of breaking hearts, dear!” he returned, smiling sadly. “It is 
an idle phrase in the mouth of the loved and happy. May you always be 
both !” 

He squeezed her hands until she winced with pain, took one lingering look 
into her eyes that seemed to compel her soul to their surface—whispered, “Gop 
bless you!” and before she could move to stay him, was making his congé to 
Mrs. Baxter. 

Regardless of the stranger and inquisitive eyes that might be upon her, Jessie 
watched the parting ; the hostess’s dramatic start and fingers joined in hospitable 
supplication ; the toning down of her physiognomy from tragic consternation at 
the announcement of his contemplated journey to plaintive resignation as he de- 
clared the fixedness of his purpose ; watched the animated pantomime and felt 
no inclination to smile that it was over-wrought to extravagance. Assuredly, 
Orrin’s going at all was a serious discomfort to herself. Taken in connection 
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with his evident unhappiness ; his disjointed confessions of grief and trial, that, 
despite the absurdity of the imagination, she could not help believing had some 
reference to her; finally, her inability to soothe or aid him, made the farewell the 
saddest she had ever gone through save one. 

“You are weary, my dearest girl,” said Mrs. Baxter, sympathizingly twining 
her arm around her and pulling her down upon the sofa, when she had bidden a 
widely smiling adieu to all her guests with the exception of a mild, bald man in 
spectacles, who was penned in the angle formed by the chimney and wall, while 
the doctor, planted in front of him, held to his argument and his handkerchief at 
such length that only half the knots were yet untied. “But you have been 
charming this evening! have really outdone yourself! I prognosticate a daz- 
zling season for you—scores of conquests and troops of friends.” 

“JT don’t care for the conquests, but the friends will be welcome to one who 
has so few,” returned Jessie. “Not that I have any enemies, but my circle of 
acquaintances is small,” trying to speak brightly, lest her dispirited mood should 
reflect discredit upon her friend’s endeavors to make her happy. 

“It will enlarge rapidly within the next few weeks. The stamp of Mr. Wyllys’s 
approval and friendship would ensure the success of a débutante whose personal 
claims upon popular favor were far inferior to yours, my sweet. I have promised 
to do my best to fill his place while he is away, but I am painfully conscious of 
my inadequacy to prevent you from missing him every hour. He was averse to 
going, I could see plainly, but said the necessity laid upon him to do so was im- 
perative. He was rather out of spirits to-night, I fancied. Doctor, dear, do let 
Mr. Bernard come to the fire! The rooms are growing chilly, now that they are 
so nearly empty.” 

“Empty!” The doctorturned amazed. “Where are all the people, Jane?” 

Jessie did smile now, impolite as she feared it was, at the alacrity with which 
the mild victim wriggled from the corner at the momentary diversion of his 
jailor’s notice, muttered apologetically to the hostess, and got himself out of the 
apartment and house. 

“ As I was saying,” pursued the doctor, consulting his handkerchief and col- 
lecting his wits, “ my objection to Darwin’s theory and to the hypothesis advanced 
by Agassiz is one and the same. I maintain—” 

“ Dearest husband !” interposed his wife. “Since Mr. Bernard has followed 
the rest of our friends, suppose we postpone the further discussion of that point 
until to-morrow. Jessie and I are quite exhausted by the excitement of the 
evening.” 

Jessie was sorry for him as he began, with a rueful visage, to disentangle his 
cambric and brains. 

“T hope you have had a pleasant evening,” she said, affectionately, going up 
to bid him “ good-night.” 

His eyes cleared at sound of the frank, sweet voice, and the sight of her face. 
He laid a hand on either shoulder, and gazed steadfastly at her, his hard Scotch 
lineaments softening into kindliness and paternal regard. 

“You are very handsome, my dear ; do you know it?” 

Jessie blushed deeply, but her answer was direct and unaffected as had been 
the question. 

“T have been told so, sir!” 

“Very handsome, but somewhat wilful!” continuing his physiognomical ex- 
amination. “Undisciplined, too! A warm heart, but hasty judgment. Loving 
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and lovable. A nature powerful for good as for evil. My daughter! when the 
crisis in your life shall arrive—for there is a turning-point in every human life— 
hesitate long and pray earnestly that you may be directed into the right path. If 
you take the wrong, great woe will ensue to yourself and others.” 

Then, with the grave simplicity that ever invested the quaint little man with 
dignity at which the most irreverent could not mock, he laid his withered hand 
upon her head : 

“The Lorp bless thee and keep thee; make the light of His countenance to 
shine upon thee and give thee peace !” 

After which he kissed her between the great, solemn eyes, and wished her 
“sound slumbers and happy dreams.” 

Too much excited by this little episode, or other events of the evening, to 
sleep, Jessie sat down by her chamber-fire, when she had donned her dressing- 
gown, and unbound the hair that oppressed her head by its weight of braids. 
She had kept up her parsonage habit of reading a portion of Scripture before 
retiring each night, and her Bible lay on her knee now—but unopened. She 
was heavy-hearted, notwithstanding Mrs. Baxter’s congratulations and predic- 
tions. 

Was it home-sickness that reproduced the images of her father and Eunice in 
the fiery bed of coals filling her grate? that showed her in the violet-tinted flames 
quivering above the ignited mass, her chamber in the country-house among the 
hills ; her mother’s portrait over the white tent bedstead; her mother’s es- 
critoire between the windows, that contained the letters Roy had written to her 
before they were engaged? Was she already tired of the life that had been so 
pleasant four hours ago? Was this dissatisfaction with herself and those with 
whom she had talked and laughed within that time, satiety or chagrin? She had 
enjoyed every moment of her visit heretofore; the rides with her cousin; the 
walks with Orrin and the Hamilton girls who had extended to her a welcome so 
hearty and generous ; the parties, lectures, and concerts she had attended; the 
German and music-lessons ; the books she had read aloud to Mrs. Baxter, and 
those Orrin had read to them both on the enchanting stormy nights that kept 
other callers away ; had caught eagerly at Fanny Provost’s offer to teach her 
billiards, and Orrin’s proposal that she should learn to skate. In fact, the day 
and evening had been so crowded with delights as to leave her scanty space for 
letters to Beechdale, and to oblige her to steal hours from sleep that she might 
live her enjoyments over again in describing them to Roy. She had studied 
faithfully, too, and successfully, under Orrin’s direction and spurred by his en- 
couragement. She was sure she could never learn so rapidly and zestfully again. 
Life seemed such hard and dreary labor. 

She wished herself back in the quiet parsonage, where the evening’s talk, 
practice, or reading, was seldom interrupted by neighbors or strangers ; where 
one day went by like another, within doors; where, on snowy afternoons, the 
ticking of the hall clock could be heard all through the house—by Patsey in the 
kitchen ; by Mr. Kirke in his third-story study ; by Eunice, sewing in her room 
overlooking the churchyard; mosi distinctly by herself, as she read, drew, or 
wrote, in her favorite oriel, or in the twilight walked up and down the parlor, 
dreaming visions that put winter and gloom to flight—of Roy’s return, and their 
united lives. Wished herself back, if she could be once more the girl who had 
left home six weeks ago. She verily believed, after the fashion of young and 
ignorant dreamers, who take to misanthropic reverie at the first blast of disap- 
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pointment, as a frightened deer to the water, that she had exhausted the pleas- 
ures of existence ; had proved the gay world and found it all “hollow, hollow, 
hollow ”’—the while she, a d/asé cynic, could never return to relishful participa- 
tion in the purer and simpler joys that had once satisfied her. 

The touch of Dr. Baxter’s hand was yet warm upon her head, the grave ac- 
cents of his admonition and blessing had scarcely left her ear, but she had no 
thought that the predicted crisis was upon her, that her feet stood upon the very 
point where turning was to be blessing or curse. No! she was fatigued in 
body, unsettled in spirits. The eccentric doctor’s warning had joined to the re- 
action succeeding the excitement of the day, to put her out of conceit with her 
present mode of existence—and Orrin Wyllys was to be out of town for a fort- 
night. This was the diagnosis she made of her discontent after an hour’s melan- 
choly lucubrations over the restless tongues of flame and their scarlet substra- 
tum. All her causes of discomfort were ridiculous and childish vagaries, she said 
severely—excepting the last. That was a real trial. For was not Orrin the 
oldest and best friend she had in America, outside of Beechdale? She had seen 
him nearly every day since her coming to Hamilton, and each interview had 
strengthened the regard she must ever feel for Roy’s adopted brother. His in- 
terest in her studies, her recreations, her health—in all that went to make up the 
sum of her earthly happiness, was marked.and unvarying. An own brother could 
not have been kinder, more thoughtful in providing whatever could increase her 
comfort, or contribute to her pleasure. She had learned to expect his coming on 
the evenings she spent at home, to watch for glimpses of his graceful! figure in a 
crowd of unfamiliar forms and faces, to refer doubtful questions to his arbitra- 
ment and appeal to his sympathy in her moments of sadness and anxiety. In 
fine he had become necessary to her enjoyment and peace of mind. His going 
made a void in her every-day life, and in her heart. 

Though romantic and immature, she was not weak or mawkish ; therefore, 
she did not repeat—“I never loved a dear gazelle,” as she ended her musings 
with a sigh to the memory of the student in foreign lands, and for him to whom 
she had that night said “ good-by,” but she remembered both in her prayers. If 
she named the latter with mdre earnestness than marked her thoughts of Roy, it 
was because she believed his present need of comfort to be greater. 

With the morrow came a note. 


DEAR JESSIE: I am scribbling this before sunrise on this dark morning to ask your for- 
giveness for my abruptness last night. I know I puzzled—may be pained you—kind heart 
that you are! Donot let a thought of my unhappiness mar the brightness of your exist- 
ence, now or ever. If you cannot think of me without sadness, forget me. I could bear 
that better than the thought that I had distressed you. Believe me you have no truer 


friend than he who signs himself in sorrowful sincerity, yours, 
ORRIN WYLLYS. 


“Doesn’t he mean to write to me while he is away ?” said Jessie, after read- 
ing the six lines through twice, carefully and wonderingly. “He is evidently in 
great trouble. If I could only help him!” 

If he meant her to forget him he had taken extraordinary measures to secure 
this end. At six o’clock every evening, a bouquet was left at Mrs. Baxter’s door 
for Miss Kirke. Mr. Wyllys’s card accompanied the first. The rest needed no 
label other than the snow-white Cape jessamine, that, lurk in whatever am- 
bush of greenery or bloom it might, was instantly betrayed by its subtle aroma: 
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Eight days went by more laggingly than Jessie had believed time could pass 
in Hamilton, and Eunice’s weekly bulletin of home news announced that Beech- 
dale had been honored by Mr. Wyllys’s presence. 

“He spent the Sabbath with us,” wrote she. “We were very glad to see 
him, since he was the bearer of news of you. His report of your health, spirits 
and progress in your studies was very favorable. He says, moreover, that Mrs. 
Baxter will not consent to give you up before spring. Do not abridge your stay 
for fear.we shall be lonely without you. We miss you, of course, but we are con- 
soled for the pain of separation by the knowledge that you are improving in 
health and enjoying social and educational advantages such as our secluded val- 
ley cannot furnish. Our excellent neighbors are very kind and attentive,” 
etc., etc. 

“He spent the Sabbath with us,” re-read Jessie. “And 1 was not at home! 
He said nothing to me of his intention to visit Beechdale. Since he has changed 
his plans in one respect, he may in another, and be absent three or four weeks 
instead of a fortnight. Heigho!” 

She folded up her sister’s letter and addressed herself, very slowly, to the 
task of getting ready for a party at Judge Provost’s—the great house of the 
region. It was to be a grand affair, and she had never attended one half so fine, 
but she was exnuyée in anticipation. 

“There will be the stock company of beaux,” she meditated. “The one un- 
married professor; the ten marriageable, and ten ineligible seniors ; the whole 
army of second and third class men, and the dozen or fifteen gentlemen detailed 
for the occasion from the doctors’ and lawyers’ offices and the higher rank of 
tradespeople in Hamilton. There will be dancing in one parlor, and small talk 
in another, and promenading in the hall, and a ‘jam’—zo/ sweet—in the supper- 
room. As a clergyman’s daughter, and the guest of a clergyman’s wife, I must 
not dance. I am sick to nausea of callow collegians and small talk, and I don’t 
care for late suppers of indigestible dainties. I would rather spend the evening 
with Mariana in the moated grange, for that mopish damsel would let me sit still 
and sulk if I wanted to. And I believe I do!” 

“ A little more fire, my love!” whispered Mrs. Baxter, in the dressing-room, 
affecting to be busy in shaking out Jessie’s pink silk drapery. “I have a presen- 
timent that you are to meet your fate to-night. But you must positively exert 
yourself to seem less quiet and preoccupied. Repose and lofty indifference are 
considered well-bred, and are a very safe ré/e for the commonplace to adopt. 
But they are unbecoming to ws.” 

The novice did her best to throw light into her eyes, and warmth into her com- 
plexion. Mrs. Baxter, perceiving this, considerately forbore to hint that, in spite 
of her tasteful attire and becoming cozffure, she had never seen her look worse. 
Trusting to the animating influences of the festive scene to restore that which 
friendly expostulation had proved inefficient to recall, she committed her to the 
officious homage of young Lowndes, and turned her attention to the part she was 
herself to play in the evening’s drama. 

“What a magnificent creature your niece is, Mrs. Baxter !—or is she a 
cousin ?” said an elderly gentleman to her, at length. 

The pleased and amiable chaperon looked over her shoulder, directed by his 
gaze, just in time to see Jessie pass, treading as if on air; her eyes luminous 
orbs of rapture; her cheeks like the inner foldings of a damask rose; her lips 
apart in a smile, sweet and happy, and her hand on Orrin Wyllys’s arm. 





BEECHDALE, 


CHAPTER VII. 


JupGE Provost, whose wife and daughters were the leaders of fashion in 
Hamilton, was himself a social Greatheart. Having brought to bear upon various 
vexed domestic problems the force of his astute mind and enlightened Chris- 
tianity, he had arrived at a series of conclusions equally creditable to both. The 
pertinence of his deductions was so obvious to the impartial reasoner as to excite 
his surprise that the great body of good and sensible men and women did not 
adopt and practise them. 

The judge maintained, first, that the best way to keep men out of jails was to 
provide them with abodes so comfortable that they should prefer these to stone 
cells and prison fare ; secondly, as a modification of the same principle, that, 
since amusements are necessary to the happiness of the young, they should be 
supplied with lawful diversions in their own homes, lest they should seek unlaw- 
ful abroad ; thirdly, in unconscious plagiarism of the wise and genial author of 
“Annals of a Country Neighborhood,” he held and believed for certain, that the 
surest way to make an indifferent thing bad was for good people to refrain from 
doing it. 

Acting upon these principles, the eminent jurist built a bowling-alley at the 
back of his garden ; caused his eight children to be instructed in music and 
dancing, and encouraged them to pursue these recreations in his parlors—where, 
also, back-gammon and chess-board lay in full sight. Finally, he crowned their 
gratification, while he drew upon himself the reprobation of the zealots and puri- 
tans among his neighbors, by throwing a wing out from the main building of his 
residence expressly for a billiard-room. It was a pretty place, and a cheerful, 
with its green carpet and lounges, tinted walls and long French windows ; and, 
as may be supposed, was a popular resort with those of the students who had 
the entrée, as well as with the young Provosts and their friends of both sexes in 
the town. 

It was very bright with afternoon sunshine and merry with the chatter of gay 
voices one day late in February, when a party of six or eight girls was collected 
about the great table, four playing, the others looking on, and talking, sometimes 
of the game in progress, sometimes upon matters of neighborhood gossip—all in 
a familiar, yet ladylike way. 

“Somebody mark for me, please,” said a ruddy-cheeked damsel, who had 
never by any chance won a game, and whose principal points were the point she 
made of missing at every shot. “If I should hit anything it would be a pity not 
to get credit for it. Now—all of you look and learn!” 

She poised the cue with a superabundance of caution, pursing up her lips into 
a tight O, as she took aim, dashed at the white ball nearest her, which flew fran- 
tically from side to side of the board, rebounding twice from the cushion and at 
last popping into a distant pocket, having dodged every other ball with a mali- 
cious ingenuity eminently illustrative of the proverbial perversity of inanimate 
things. 

“ Better luck next time!” said the player, invincibly good-humored, resigning 
her place. “If there is anything in perseverance and hope, I shall do it yet, 
some day, and astonish you all.” 

The rest laughed—with, more than at her—and Jessie Kirke took the stand 
she had vacated. All leaned forward to watch her play, her skill being already 
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a marvel to her new acquaintances. A touch—not a thrust—to the white ball 
sent it against a red at an angle that carried it over to another quite at the 
other end of the table, which latter rolled intoa pocket. This, to the uninitiated, 
meaningless process, being repeated by her with trifling variations until she had 
made sixteen points, was considered a feat among the embryo billiardists sur- 
rounding her. ; 

“So much for a true eye and a sure touch!” said Fanny Provost. “You 
shame us all, Jessie dear!” 

“So much for having a good teacher!” said another, less complimentary. 
“If Mr. Wyllys would bestow as much care upon our tuition as he has upon hers, 
we might be adepts, too.” 

“ She has practised twice as much with me as she has with him,” answered 
Fanny, pleasantly. “So, I am entitled to the larger share of the praise for her 
proficiency. I won’t be cheated of my laurels.” 

“Is Mr. Wyllys, then, your best player?” 

The querist was Hester Sanford, a young heiress, who had lately come to 
visit the Provost’s, and was not yet altogether au fait to the people and usages 
of the place. She knew Orrin, however, as one of the lions of the town, and a 
privileged visitor at her friend’s house. 

“ Decidedly !” returned a looker-on, Selina Bradley by name. “Don’t you 
think so, Fan?” 

“There are not many who can equal him among our best billiard-players,” 
said Fanny. “I think he has not lost a game since Mr. Fordham went away. 
He played splendidly. His nerves were steady and his judgment nice.” 

“Fordham!” repeated the heiress, quickly. “Do you mean Roy Fordham, 
formerly a professor in your college ?” 

“The same. But he still holds his professorship, with a year’s leave of 
absence. He is studying abroad—at Heidelberg, in Germany. Do you know 
him?” 

“T used to,” rejoined Miss Sanford, tossing her head.” He was once en- 
gaged to be married to a very dear friend of mine.” 

“Engaged! I thought he was love proof! Fanny! Nettie! Sue! do you 
hear this ?” cried Selina, who dearly relished a morsel of spicy gossip. “Who 
do you guess is engaged to be married? No less a personage than our invulner- 
able Professor Fordham !” 

The girls crowded about Miss Sanford, forgetting the game in the superior 
excitement of a love story. 

“To whom?” 

“Who told you?” 

“I don’t believe it!” were the divers comments upon the intelligence. 

Jessie remained alone at the table, tapping the cushion opposite her with her 
cue, her face flaming with indignant confusion. The*rest were too much inter- 
ested in the topic under discussion to notice. Miss Sanford was a sandy-haired 
young lady of four-and-twenty, with a fair, freckled face, snub nose, faint eye- 
brows and thin lips. She gave herself marvellous airs on the score of her wealth, 
and was immensely vain of the adulation it purchased for her wherever she went. 
She bridled at the last remark, setting back her head in a fashion she conceived 
was regal, whereas it was merely ungracefully scornful. 

“You are not asked to believe it, Miss Barnes! I said distinctly that the 
gentleman was formerly betrothed to my friend. I am happy, on her account, 
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to be able to state that the (to her) unfortunate engagement was broken almost a 
year since.” ; 

“What do you mean? How did it happen? And to think we never heard 
a breath of it! Sit down here—there’s a darling! and tell us all about it!” 
entreated Selina, leading the in no wise reluctant narrator to a sofa just behind 
Jessie. , 

“Perhaps you had rather not, Hester!” interposed gentle Fanny. “Such 
stories are painful to those interested in either of the parties to the engagement, 
and the telling does no good. The fewer people that know of them the better, I 
think.” 

“Oh! I don’t mind it in the least, zow/” Hester hastened to assure her. 
She settled the voluminous skirt of her purple cashmere peignoir about her, dis- 
posed her ringed fingers to her satisfaction upon her lap, and looked smirkingly 
sentimental, “There was a period in which I could not allude to, or think of it 
without tears. But time deadens all griefs, and even my poor friend confesses 
that it was best the affair should have terminated as it did. She met Mr. Ford- 
ham at the sea-shore summer before last. He fell in love with her at first sight, 
for she is a lovely girl—a blonde, with blue eyes and a red rosebud of a mouth, 
and golden hair, and the sweetest disposition !” 

“She must be a real beauty!” sighed Selina, in an agony of admiration. 

“She is! People pretend to discern a resemblance between us ; but that is 
all nonsense,” said Hester, modestly. “I should be supremely happy if I were 
half as handsome as Maria. But I love her too dearly to be envious. We are 
like twin sisters in heart. I dare say that is the reason we are so often mistaken 
for one another. We go out so much together, you see, that the sight of one 
reminds people of the other. But, as I was saying, this Mr. Fordham pretended 
to be violently smitten with her, and followed her home. Her parents liked him. 
He is rather an imposing man, you know, and has some reputation as a scholar. 
So when he paid her a second visit last winter, and offered himself, there was no 
objection raised to the match. Poor, dear Maria! how happy she was! All 
went smoothly for about six weeks, when, without a moment’s warning, he broke 
the engagement. And why, do you suppose? He had heard that one of her 
sisters had died of consumption several years before, and he could not run the 
risk of having a sickly wife!” 

She waited until the chorus of reprobation subsided, then resumed : 

“He wrote to her. Iron man as he was, he was afraid to trust himself in her 
presence. He regretted the necessity that forced him to this unpleasant step, 
he said, but he owed a duty to himself, which was not to be lightly put aside. 
He should always remain her friend, and all that sort of rubbish, you know. The 
broken-hearted creature stooped to remonstrate. She loved him devotedly and 
had had no other love. Had I been in her place, I would have died sooner than 
let him know how I suffered, but she was such a lamb-like, gentle creature, and 
her spirit was utterly crushed. She wrote to him, imploring him not to leave 
her, representing that there was not a sign of hereditary consumption in the 
family ; that her parents were living, and that her grandparents on both sides 
had all died from other diseases ; but he was obstinate. ‘He would never,’ he 
replied, ‘in any circumstances marry a woman who was not perfectly sound in 
body and in mind.’ He persisted in believing that she had the seeds of a fatal 
malady in her system, and even was so unkind as to allude to her beautiful color 
as a hectic flush. So, he cast her off.” 
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“ And did she break a blood-vessel, or go into a decline?” asked Sue Barnes, 
her round face ludicrously elongated, while her eyes twinkled away a sympathetic 
tear. 

“Well, no!” Miss Sanford admitted unwillingly, evidently appreciating the 
damage her mournful recital must sustain through the want of this orthodox se- 
quel. “But she was in a sad way for awhile. Her family kept the miserable 
affair quiet as possible for her sake. The truth was communicated to nobody ex- 
cept a few very intimate and discreet friends. But you can’t wonder that I have 
hated the sound of Professor Fordham’s name ever since.” 

“Very natural, I am sure!” murmured the plastic Sue. 

Hester made a parade of wiping her eyes with her laced handkerchief. 

** Not that I ever liked him. Poor Maria brought him around to our house 
one evening on purpose to have me see him. And the next morning she was in 
bright and early to ask what was n.y opinion. ‘I don’t fancy him in the least, 
my dear,’ I said to her, candidly. ‘He has a cold, severe eye, and a stubborn 
mouth. He is quiet in manner because he is unfeeling. If you marry him, he 
will rule you with a rod of steel, and make your life a burden.’ She cried bit- 
terly when I said that, and when I would not retract a single word, she left me 
in a tremendous huff. She would neither speak to nor visit me, until the rupture 
came. Then she sent for me, and begged my pardon, lamenting bitterly that she 
had not taken my advice. ‘If I had been as clear-sighted as you, Hester, what 
wretchedness I would have been spared!’ she sobbed. I am very acute in my 
perception of character.” 

jessie was knocking the balls to and fro, in reckless disregard of the laws 
controlling the game, but the sharp click of the ivory spheres did not distract 
general attention from Miss Sanford. 

“T never was more astonished in all my born days!” said Selina, conscien- 
tiously reserved on the subject of her pre-natal experience. “ Mr. Fordham looks 
so pleasant, yet so dignified, nobody ever thought of his behaving in any but a 
gentlemanly manner.” 

“ And people in Hamilton—students, professors, and all, consider him a piece 
of perfection,” added Sue. 

“ He is a detestable snake in the grass, then!” Hester said vehemently, her 
energy so disproportionate to the occasion that doubts would have arisen in an 
impartial mind of her own belief in the affecting narration she had glibly poured 
forth. 

“Take care, dear!” cautioned Fanny. “There may be extenuating circum- 
stances of which we are ignorant. Mr. Fordham’s character as a gentleman and 
a Christian is not to be lightly disputed. Every question has two sides, papa 
says, and he is wisest who suspends judgment until both are heard.” 

The heiress sniffed haughtily and her thin skin was dappled with fiery red 
spots to the root of her hair. 

“TI thank you for the inference, Miss Provost! Would I repeat a story un- 
less I were sure it was true in every particular? If you question my veracity, 
you can ask dozens of her acquaintances in her native place who will confirm my 
statement. And you may be very thankful if you don’t at the same time hear 
some other ugly facts about your christian gentleman that I have chosen to omit. 
If I have a fault, it is that I am too charitable in my judgment of human nature. 
I am perpetually being imposed upon.” 

The cue that had been stationary while Fanny put in her plea for mercy to 
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the arraigned culprit, was restless again, red balls and white chasing one another 
aimlessly across the green cloth. 

“To tell the truth,” said Nettie Fry, another of the listening group, propitia- 
tory of the mistress of half a million, “I never admired Mr. Fordham so much 
as many pretend todo. He was always so cool and lofty—so unapproachable, 
and, as Miss Sanford says, looked as if he might, when married, grow into a 
kind of Bluebeard.” 

“For my part, I thought him grand and good,” confessed Selina. “I am 
dreadfully disappointed. I wonder if Mr. Wyllys knows anything about this 
shocking business.” 

“Of course he doesn’t! Why should he?” retorted Hester, tartly. “ There 
are not three people beside myself, even in B——, who ever heard of it.” 

“You said ‘dozens’ just now, Hester!” ventured merciful Fanny, in gentle 
rebuke. 

Selina averted the burst of anger portended by the darkening visage of the 
moneyed belle. 

“TI thought Mr. Wyllys would be more likely to hear Mr. Fordham’s side of 
the story than anybody else,” she said, timidly. “ You know they are own 
cousins.” 

“You don’t say so!” ejaculated Hester, horrified ; and by a simultaneous 
conviction of their indiscretion, the entire party were moved to glance at Jessie. 

She appreciated the extreme awkwardness of the pause ; felt that their eyes 
were directed like so many burning-glasses to a focus that was herself, and me- 
chanically went on playing with her cue and balls. Only Fanny Provost was in 
a position from which she could see that while her features were steady and her 
eyes seemed to follow the red and white spheroids in their windings and doub- 
lings, one swollen vein in her throat was beating like a clock, and the nails were 
bloodless where they: pressed upon the cue. 

“Come! we must finish our game,” said the young hostess, going back to the 
table. “Jessie has been perfecting her skill by a bit of private practice while we 
were making havoc of our neighbors’ characters.” 

At heart, she was exceedingly displeased with the tale-bearer, but the cour- 
tesy of hospitality forbade her more emphatic expression of disapproval. 

Jessie threw down the slender rod and tried, very unsuccessfully, to laugh. 

“T have done nothing except spoil your game for you. I thought you had 
found an occupation so far preferable that you would not care to go on with this. 
I give up my cue and my place. You must choose other partners and commence 
anew. I have forgotten how the balls were set up when we stopped. I must go 
home, Fanny! My time is up!” 

Bowing a general “ good afternoon,” she made her way to the library where 
she had left her bonnet and shawl. Fanny accompanied her. 

“ You will join us again this evening, I hope,” she said, kindly. “ Mr. Wyllys 
is to give us some music. Hester has never heard him sing, and she cannot en- 
dure contradiction ; so when she insisted I should ask him for to-night, I com- 
plied. I am often thankful, Jessie, that I am not an only child, when I see how 
restless and irritable so much notice and petting has made her. She is more to 
be pitied than blamed—poor girl !” 

Jessie said nothing in rejoinder to this ingenious apology for her guest’s ill- 
natured tattling, and Fanny was compelled to proceed directly to the point. 

“Tam sorry if you are leaving thus early on account of anything she has 
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said,” she continued, genuine concern depicted in her countenance ; “sorry if 
the slur cast by the idle talk of a party of thoughtless girls upon the cousin of 
your—of our friend, Mr. Wyllys—has wounded or displeased you. Hester does 
not mean to exaggerate, but she has a wild, careless fashion of talking some- 
times. I am convinced there is some great mistake in the story we have heard. 
The facts—as related by her—are not in keeping with Mr. Fordham’s character. 
If you knew him, you would agree with me in this opinion.” 

“1 do know him, and I quite agree with you.” 

Jessie was tying on her hat, and the action might have caused the slight 
quaver and weakness in her voice. It was firmer when she spoke again. 

“Mr. Wyllys’s cousin”—with unconscious emphasis Fanny imagined was 
disdainful—“ is not a stranger to me. But say nothing to your friends about 
the acquaintanceship. They might imagine that they had offended me by their 
strictures. Good-by. I wont keep you longer from them.” 

Her lips were set and hard to Fanny’s soft kiss, and her eyes glowed danger- 
ously, the latter fancied, as she escorted her to the front door. She prudently 
refrained from further endeavors to heal the breach, if one existed. The*case 
was beyond her art, she saw. She contented herself with a cordial invitation to 
“run in to-morrow, if you do not think better of your refusal to come to-night,” 
and let her visitor go. 

Greatly perturbed, she returned to the others, who had not recommenced their 
game. They stood about, and leaned upon the billiard-table, instead, busily re- 
hearsing the late scene, accentuating their animated periods by tapping the floor 
with the cues, and rapping the board with the ivory balls. All except Hester— 
who sat still upon her lounge and looked sullen. Selina was foremost and 
loudest in apologetic exclamations. 

“Do you know I never thought of his being a relation of Mr. Wyllys until 
after I had said ever so much? We are ruined! you and I especially, Nettie, 
and Sue is almost as badly off. She will tell Mr. Wyllys, and he will report us 
all to his cousin, and won’t there be a row?” 

“I don’t care,” said Hester, looking excessively uneasy, nevertheless. “They 
can’t harm me! If she chooses to play the spy upon a confidential conversa- 
tion, and carry tales to gentlemen, she may. I never liked her from the first.” 

“TI should care, if I believed the conversation would ever reach Mr. Ford- 
ham’s ears,” rejoined Fanny, gravely. “But Mr. Wyllys is no mischief-maker. 
Nor, for that matter, is Jessie Kirke. My only, or I should say my chief regret 
is, that we have wounded her. As to her playing the spy, she had no reason to 
believe the communication you made, Hester, a confidential one.” 

“‘ She never opened her lips while I was talking ! just stood off and listened !’ 
interrupted Hester, hotly, “I call that mean!” 

“I am inclined to think it would have been well had the rest of us done like- 
wise,” smiled Fanny, willing to give a jocose turn to the matter. “Since we can- 
not help our blunder, we will try and forget it.” 

Hester was not to be put off so easily. 

“ What makes you believe that she will blab to Mr. Wyllys ?” 

“ They are intimate friends—very old acquaintances,” replied non-committal 
Fanny. 

“Is he addressing her?” with increasing interest. 

“T don’t know, Selina! Will you play on my side?” 

“In a minute.” The volatile Bradley was off at a tangent. “I don’t half 
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believe he means to offer himself. He isn’t a marrying man. He brings out 
girls that have the making of belles in them and other men take them off his 
hands. He is a universal lover of the sex.” 

Hester smiled satisfiedly. 

“It would be a shame for him to marry this one. He is altogether too fas- 
cinating to be thrown away upon a poor minister’s daughter. He might look 
higher.” 

“ The sun was an hour high as Jessie descended the granite steps of the Pro- 
vost House. The college buildings lay to her right, upon rising ground sepa- 
rated from that on which she was by a shallow valley. Instead of taking the 
street that led through this, she turned sharply to the left, and began another 
and steeper ascent. There were few residences in this quarter of the town, and 
these were gentlemen’s villas separated from ope another by large gardens. She 
met no one in her walk. The day was cold, but still; the hills beyond the ice- 
bound river, that came into view from the summit of that she had climbed, were 
strongly defined against a pale orange sky into which the color seemed to be 
frozen, so unvarying was it, as the sun rolled horizonward. She did not give it a 
glance, nor halt at the top of the eminence to regain breath. Fleetly as she had 
mounted it, she performed the journey down the other side, holding on her 
course to the bridge connecting the town with the country. 

She was doing more than escaping the malignant tongue that had blackened 
her lover’s fair fame. She despised Hester Sanford; and three months before 
she would have laughed to scorn the tale to which she had just listened, dissected 
the ill-formed mass of contradictions, and refuted her statements by a compari- 
son of their incongruities. She was incapable of such attempt now. The foun- 
dations of reason and belief had been undermined—she would have said by the 
terrible exposure of the real character of him in whom she had trusted; in 
reality, by an insidious current that had been at work for weeks that outnum- 
bered the days in which she had known Miss Sanford. She was trying to walk 
away from herself and the tempest of passion raging within her. By-and-by, 
she would think—weigh evidence and draw conclusions. 

“How dared they?” she had said between her teeth, in leaving Judge Pro- 
vost’s portico. When midway across the bridge, she spoke again—a hoarse 
whisper it hurt her throat to sibilate. 

“Tf this be true!” she said, and struck her breast hard with her clenched 
hand. There was a bruise the next day where the blow had fallen; but she did 
not feel it when she dealt it. 

A moment later, she became conscious that some one was coming on behind 
her with quick steps, which echoed loudly on the frosted planks. Her first 
unwise impulse was to increase her speed, in the hope of getting away from the 
intruder, whoever he might be. But finding, before she reached the opposite 
shore, that he gained upon her, she slackened her pace to let him pass. She 
would the sooner be alone and unobserved, if she suffered him to go on. She 
detected nothing familiar in the footfall, but she did remark, with a sense of irri- 
tation, that his movement was more deliberate in nearing her. Annoyance was 
exchanged momentarily for active alarm as a hand touched her elbow, before her 
,pursuer had breath to accost her. 

“It was Orrin Wyllys’s voice that said, laughingly, then: “Is it Atalanta, or 
‘swift Camilla scouring the plain,’ whom I have chased for the last ten minutes ? 
What are you running away from?” 

“The Furies !” 





COUNTESS NELL. 


HE flung away, like worthless dross, the garments of her pride, 
& And donned a peasant’s russet gown, to be a peasant’s bride ; 
Not one of all her lofty line had ever looked so fair, 

Braiding with simple ribbons up the beauty of her hair. 


The diamond circlet from her brows, the jewels from her breast, 
The plumes and velvet of her rank, she left them with the rest ; 
And to the sister that she loved, “Thou mayst be braver, May, 
But none more happy, dear, than I, upon my wedding day. 


“ Sweetest, farewell! go kneel for me, before St. Mary’s grace, 
For if my uncle ban my name, there must be one to bless ; 
And tell him, great as was my love, so greater is my pain, 
For all the world is won and lost, if we shall meet again. 


“ Open the gates!” she said, and knelt and kissed the threshold stone, 
Then turned with eyes that would not weep and went her way alone. 
At morn, within the chapel gray, the priest received her vows, 

And all day long she gayly wrought in Hubert’s little house. 


“If it had been a peasant maid that my dear lord had wed, 
She would have labored like a bee beneath his roof,” she said. 
“And shall his kindred say of this, that it were not as well, 
When for the love she bore to him, he married Countess Nell? 


“T’ll learn to spin the shining flax, to milk the spotted kine, 
To keep my cottage hearthstone bright, and train my bowery vine; 
I'll learn to dress our simple food, to bake our wheaten bread, 
And be a peasant’s wife, indeed,” the high-born lady said. 


So she laid down the silver lute, to hear the distaff hum, 

Or only ceased her happy song to watch her husband come ; 
And if the unaccustomed task put her weak hands to pain, 
She said, “ He kissed this little hand,” and labored on again. 


Ah! how we women yield to such our soul and being up, 

A pearl of countless cost dissolved, to fill their brimming cup. 
We at their bidding hide our cares, and put away our fears ; 
We learn to smile for them, and keep for lonely hours our tears. 


Our love, that sprung in joy, in grief clings with a closer hold, 
And if our idols be but clay, we strive to find them gold. 

O, who shall tell in what strange ways affection’s course may run, 
Since noble Countess Nell loved so a humble peasant’s son ? 
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time when knowledge shall take the place of faith, certainty shall sup- 
plant doubt, and a clear sight shall dispel the illusions of enthusiasm. Science 
must then stand for religion, or religion must absorb science. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to discuss this most subtle and profound 
question, nor to attempt to show, either that science and religion are one and 
the same, or that each of them has its separate and distinct domain. I may, 
however, permit myseif to say, that I am loth to accept the doctrine that science 
must destroy religion, inasmuch as science can never comprehend the infinite, 
can never bring God down to the finite understanding of man. There has never 
been uttered a truer or a more subtle mystery, than this: “God is spirit and 
must be worshipped in sfzri¢ :” and the worst enemies of true religion have been 
they who have attempted, with their finite words, to express and define the infi- 
nite and indefinable. 

“ God is sfirz¢ and must be worshipped in spirit and in truth.” 

So long as this remains true, so long will man be a religious being, and so 
long will he need and demand religious thought and action. 

We come now to a vital question. What is the religion of the future here in 
America to be ? 

Already we number some thirty-five millions of souls ; it is computed that in 
forty years from this we shall number one hundred millions, and in seventy years 
from to-day our population will have swelled to the mighty mass of two hundred 
and fifty millions of human beings. It is startling to think that the child born 
to-day will live to see between the shores of the Atlantic and Pacific a greater 
population than that which now crowds the Continent of Europe. And we may 
well shrink from the thought that this struggling mass may be without any relig- 
ion. We may well ask, what is to be the religious belief and action of this com- 
ing time ? may well wonder what one or more of the religious beliefs of our day, 
which have found expression in organized churches, will dare to attempt, and 
will be potent to leaven with a vital faith the action of this coming crowd. 

If the life of man in this world is ever to be, and only to be, to add house to 
house, and lay field to field till there be no place left—if life for these coming mil- 
lions is to be simply a frank and limitless materialism ; if the using of this world for 
the benefit of one’s fellows and the glory of the sfiri¢ is a foolish delusion, then 
these coming millions will need no religion, and will have none. But if the con- 
trary, as I would fain hope, then a religion they must and will have. What will 
it be? Will it be some new, vital, powerful thought or principle, organized into 
a Church, or will it be one of those structures already existing, enlarged and 
adapted to the coming time ? 

Two such churches, or organizations, command attention ; because of their 

6 


S‘ IENCE, some believe and say, advances steadily and surely toward that 
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completeness, of the number they already enlist, and because they, of all, are 
most aggressive and daring. The one is the Roman Catholic, the other the 
Methodist ; the former the most perfect—so far; the latter the most vital. It is 
this latter organization, that I, a layman, educated in another church, propose to 
examine briefly, and as the limits of this paper will permit, for the benefit of those 
who, like myself, are not members of that church. Few not Methodists, have 
any but a vague idea of what this church is, what it is doing, or what it pro- 
poses todo. Every man fancies his own plans, and his own church, and his own 
personality, to be most valuable to the world; and some knowledge of other 
people’s plans and churches and self-valuation, may bring about a juster appre- 
ciation of ourselves as well as of others. A few facts and figures become there- 
fore important, in discussing the future as well as the present aspects of this 
question. 

The census tables of 1860—the latest we have for the whole United States— 
show : 

ROMAN CATHOLIC, 

Churches, : - - 2,550 

Church accommodations, 1,404,437 

Value of Church property, $26,774,119 

METHODIST, 

Churches, - - - . - 19,883 

Church accommodations, 6,259,799 

Value of Church property, - . - - - $33,093,371 

This, I must suppose, included all forms of Methodism, before the Southern 
separation. 

These two churches outrank any others in numbers and in wealth; and, 
indeed, own together more than one-third of the whole church property of the 
United States. It is proper to say that these figures and valuations are not those 
issued or accepted by the churches themselves ; but are correct enough as show- 
ing the re/ative position of these two churches, at that date, and which has not 
essentially changed. 

While, therefore, it is apparent that in numbers and wealth the Methodist ex- 
ceeds the Catholic, it is safe to say, though it cannot be proved, that the mem- 
bers of the Methodist Church greatly surpass in individual wealth the Catholic ; 
and possibly every other sect, excepting the Episcopal and Unitarian. But 
while the Methodist has a more fertile soil and richer subjects, it has nothing 
like that thorough and exhaustive system of taxation which distinguishes its 
great rival ; and which, indeed, enables it to attempt and to do such miracles as it 
does attempt and accomplish. 

The latest Methodist Episcopal statistics I have been able to get * show. 


Church property, : . $35,885,439 

Parsonages, 5,361,295 

$41,246,734 

Church Members and Probationers, - - . - 1,032,184 
The above is for the Methodist Episcopal Church alone ; but as the other 
forms of Methodism do not essentially differ from this, I will follow Dr. Stevens, 
whose statements in 1866 showed a combined force of members and preachers, 
of 1,901,164; representing a population (4 to each communicant) of 7,604,656 


* Minutes 1867. 
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souls—or more than one-fifth of the entire population of the United States. 
Adding Canada, it would be still greater. The average taxable property of each 
person in the city of New York is over $800. Apply this to the Methodist 
Church, and we have—population, 8,000,000 ; wealth, $6,400,000,000. 

This vast power is organized, and thus is made ten times as potent for good, 
or for evil, as if it remained individualized. Herein is the power of the Metho- 
dist Church, and thus we are led to look to it with anxiety and interest. 

In the year 1866 the Methodist Church celebrated its hundredth birthday in 
America, so that it is one of the youngest of all the forms which religious senti- 
ment or belief has taken. It has grown in this hundred years to be the largest 
of all our churches. Besides its churches and parsonages, it has now* twenty- 
five colleges and theological schools, with 158 instructors, 5,345 students, and 
property $3,055,000. It has also 77 academies, with 556 instructors, and 17,761 
students. Its “Book Concern” has a capital of $837,000, 500 editors, agents, 
clerks, and workmen. It sold in 1867, 3,984,000 volumes ; it prints over two 
thousand different books ; fourteen periodicals, which circulate over one million 
copies per month; and it issues tracts (the last four years) to the enormous num- 
ber: of 34,000,000. It has a wide-spread and comprehensive Sunday School 
Union, which (1867) comprised 15,341 schools, 175,000 instructors, and over 
2,800,000 books in its libraries, and it issues monthly over 300,000 numbers of 
its periodicals. 

I am obliged, in the absence of reliable statistics, to confine myself to the re- 
ports of the church /Vorth for the year 1867. It appears from these that there 
were in this great missionary field 8,004 travelling preachers, and 9,469 local 
preachers ; together, 17,473. An immense army, whose numbers are swelled by 
exhorters and class-leaders, who will be referred to hereafter. Over these all 
are nine bishops—overseers simply—who have no church duties and no power 
of rule. Notwithstanding that this organization aims to cover this continent, 
and has now to bring into its fold some thirty millions of souls, it has the amaz- 
ing audacity—as it seems to us who are not in it—to attempt to evangelize the 
whole world; it has missions in Liberia, in China, in India, in Bulgaria, in Tur- 
key, in Germany, in Scandinavia, in Switzerland, in South America, in Mexico— 
and it need surprise no one if some fervent soul should convert the very Pope 
of Rome in the doors of St. Peter’s itself. Living churches and live men are al- 
ways aggressive, and this Methodist Church is not the least so of all. 

Money is the sinews of war; it is essential, also, to the business of a church. 
The total amount which goes to carry forward the purposes of this vast organiza- 
tion it is impossible to ascertain; because there is no central treasury. Each 
local church or sociefy raises its own funds for the support of its own preacher, 
etc., etc. But ina general way I find the following reported in the Minutes of 
1867: 

Conference Claimants $118,618 

Missionary Society - 584,725 

Church Extension - 88,600 

Tract Society - - + 20,133 

American Bible Society 100,070 

Sunday School Union - °, - S815 
*Dr. Stevens’s Summary, 1866. 9331308 


t 33,858,000. Conference at Chicago, 1868. 
+ Worn out preachers and their families. 
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Let us add to this, pay of 8,000 preachers at, say, $600 

And expenses of 11,000 churches, at $400 - - 

A sum of yearly contributions of - - - - $7,133,308 

See also what they were able to do with a slight movement. The year 1866 
arrived, the one hundredth anniversary of Methodism in America. A few of 
their wise men—if they were wise ?—said, let us raise an educational fund. They 
raised the sum of $8,397,662, and the machine felt no strain. E 

Before pointing out any particulars of this organization, or attempting to 
touch the secret of its power and success, allow me to ask a moment’s attention 
to this “ Methodist Book Concern ;” and bear it in mind that it was started by 
these poor travelling preachers, and is and has been carried on by them, not by 
shrewd business men; and that it is “ ot to make money, but to do good.” 

In the year 1836, after being ruined by a disastrous fire, it started again with 
a mixed capital, estimated at $281,650. In thirty-one years it has added szxety- 
seven per cent. to its capital, and has paid out three hundred and eighty-three per 
cent. in dividends to Church purposes. And in this period three-quarters of all 
publishing houses have gone toruin. Is godliness indeed great gain ? 

These poor preachers have shown a great capacity for organization. The 
New York Concern has now four depositories—at Boston, Buffalo, Pittsburg and 
San Francisco. It publishes Bibles, hymn-books, over two thousand different 
books, and various periodicals, as has been said. It not only has these books 
and papers and tracts written, but it prints and binds and sells them ; and it 
makes money by all this, without making that its end and purpose. And what 
does it do with its money? The last report (1868) will show. 

PROFITS. 
The profits, $164,735 09, for the term, have been applied as follows : 

Dividend declared in 1864 to §2 annual conferences, each $400 

Our share of the deficiency to meet General Conference expenses 

Other incidental expenses’ - : - - 

California Christian Advocate 

Pacific Christian Advocate - - : : 

Our share of bishops’ salaries and travelling expenses 


Whole amount paid by order of General Conference 
Added to the Capital Stock - : - : 


Total - - - - - - : - $164, 


“Tts agents and editors, like its employés generally have worked for a mere 
living compensation ”—this is theirown testimony. Filthy lucre has xo¢ spurred 


them on to do this work. 

It is time now to refer to the origin of Methodism, so that we may, if pos- 
sible, discover the sources of its power and the secret of its growth. It is 
strange, and yet it is true, that out of the classic cloisters of Oxford, out of the 
conservative and consecrated shades of the English Church, came this rough, 
fervent, urgent child of religion. In the year 1729 existed there the “ Holy 
Club,” composed of John and Charles Wesley (then twenty-six and twenty-one 
years of age), Morgan, an Irish commoner, and Kirkham, of Merton College. 
They read together, walked together, prayed together. They fasted twice a 
week and received the Communion once. They were a sort of monks, and in 
janger of becoming sick, and morbid, and foolish, and useless. But Morgan 
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inspired them to visit the sick, to go to the prisons, to teach poor children, and 
thus laid the beginnings of an active piety and philanthropy which never tired 
and never ended, and never will end, we may hope. They were despised, of 
course ; they were laughed at, and they were called Methodists in derision. 
They are not now ashamed of the name, and, indeed, they never were. We have 
not space here to trace the lives of the two Wesleys in their visit to America in 
1735, of their connection with Whitefield, of their return to England (1738), their 
attempts to rouse the hearts of priests and people to a lively sense of the vital 
power of religion, until all church-doors were shut against them, even the church 
where their father had preached. Then John Wesley stood up on his father’s 
tombstone and preached to the villagers the great doctrine—Religion is Love, 
God and man should be friends. And from this time forth his life was spent in 
this wonderful work. Was it well spent? Was he truly great, spiritually ? in- 
tellectually ? These are subjects of speculation not essential to the purpose now 
in hand. It is sufficient here to say, that when John Wesley, at the age of eighty- 
eight, laid himself down to die, those who distinctively recognized him as their 
leader and father numbered one hundred and fifty thousand souls; while over 
five hundred travelling preachers, inspired by his fervor, and stimulated by his 
example, were carrying forward the work he had begun. 

Great or small, wise or foolish, it is clear that no living man ever felt 
more vitally his great doctrine, or ever applied it so thoroughly to life. So it 
strikes me. Now, every man has a personal religion more or less vague ; but it 
is most rare that any man’s religion pervades and dominates his whole nature, 
as John Wesley’s did. And it is of the nature of miracle almost that any one 
man should be able to organize his religion into a powerful church in his own 
lifetime, as John Wesley did. Further, it is remarkable that he had never the 
wish to do this. He always held by the English Episcopal Church, in which he 
was born and ordained, and only desired to inspire it with his own fervor, and 
to bring to its fold the weak and the wicked through all the land. The English 
Church could not understand this, and its doors were shut against him, so that 
he preached all his life in rooms and in fields, and almost always to the despised 
and debased. Thus he and his friends became field preachers and itinerants. 
Thus, one of the distinctive features of Methodism, lay preaching, grew out of 
necessity. Assistance he must have; and what bishop would ordain his preach- 
ers? It was not until about the year 1784 that Wesley, believing that a bishop 
was but a presbyter set to doa specific work, brought himself to ordaining 
Mr. Coke to act as bishop of the American Methodists. Up to this time, 
lay preaching was aimost the whole preaching of the Methodist body in England 
and America. Since the year 1784, the Methodists in America have been an 
Episcopal Church, distinct from the English or American Episcopal Churches 
—ordaining its ministers and administering its sacraments, as it had not done 
before. 

Religion is Love. This I believe to be the central, vital, cardinal sentiment or 
principle which John Wesley radiated into the souls of men; this it is which is 
now organized into the most vital and powerful of American churches ; and this 
it is which may—can I say will ?—make it the great church pf the future time. 
There is a religion of the soul. There may be devotion of the senses, or of the 
pocket ; but there is no religion of the intellect. The common sense of mankind, 
I think, has concluded that theology is metaphysics, and that the most various 
intellectual beliefs may coexist with love of God and virtue. It is certain that 
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there was not a fibre in Wesley’s body which vibrated to an intellectual religion. 
It is certain that he opposed and rejected the Calvinistic articles of the English 
Church—would not accept them. Augustinism or Calvinism, the most profoundly 
intellectual scheme ever devised by the brain of man, has wonderfully moved the 
world, but has entirely failed to evangelize the world. So striking is this, that 
in Paris, where, in the times of St. Bartholomew, the Calvinists were almost or 
quite equal in numbers and power to the Catholics, there are to-day but two small 
and most feeble churches. In New England, too, there has been a revolt, and 
Calvinism is hardly preached even in those churches where it still remains a form 
of doctrine. 

Let us illustrate. The man who should say, “ My child shall eat no bread 
until he understands its chemical constitution,” would be put into a mad-house ; 
the plant which should refuse to grow in the rays of the life-giving sun, because 
it did not understand what the sun was, would be (if it had a will) a preposterous 
fool ; the man who should decline to be religious until he could make out the 
exact doctrine of justification, would be a miserable creature. 

Men are but children in this vast world, living and growing, like the plant, in 
the warm rays of the divine love, they know not how, and they need not to know. 
To comprehend and understand God is not possible, nor is it necessary to a 
divine life. To be in harmony with God’s laws, and thus with Him, is necessary, 
and, in a degree, possible. Whoever is not in harmony with them will be 
whipped, and will be more or less miserable until he becomes so. The imprac- 
ticability of a purely doctrinal church—which I need not dwell upon—was strik- 
ingly exemplified a few years since, when the Hartford Dr. Bushnell preached 
his great discourse upon the Trinity. Among the clergy it caused a sensation, and 
men said, he is a heretic, and he must be tried and condemned. So they began to 
point out his heresy, and to state the ¢rwe doctrine. The result was nigh fatal, 
for not a man among them could escape with his life. Heresy cropped out in 
every quarter, and a respected brotherhood came nigh rushing into chaos. Dr. 
Bushnell was soon left alone. 

The English Church, which stands upon doctrines, is only able to keep 
together by wisely shutting its eyes and admitting almost all sorts of belief, 
varying from Maurice and Kingsley to Drs. Newman and Pusey, if they will but 
stay. 

Our Father who art in Heaven. That was the truth which Jesus of Naza- 
reth taught to men; and since that hour when the shepherds kept their watch on 
the hills of Bethlehem, and the stars shone down into the manger where the 
divine Child lay, God has been, not an Oriental Satrap, but the Father and friend 
of men. This marvellous fact, which marks an era in human history, needs to 
be re-stated from time to time, because we are so constantly running off after 
strange notions, and fancying we can define God better than Jesus did. We 
cannot. 

This, then, is the fact which Wesley expressed by his life, and this it is which 
is embodied in the Methodist Church. This I believe to be the secret of its 
great success. Jt is a church embodying a divine and universal sentiment, and 
not a creed or doctrine. 

So broad and sweeping a statement requires explanation. Wesley never 
asked : 

Do you believe in the Trinity ? 

Do you hold to the Atonement ? 
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Do you believe ia original sin ? 

What are your views upon justification ? 

Do you think heaven a place or a state ? 

No such questions as these perplexed the anxious penitent or the hardened 
sinner. By no means. Only—Do you wish to live in the sunlight of God’s 
love, and flee from the wrath to come? 

Then come with us—“to pray together, to receive the word of exhortation, 
to watch over one another in love, to help each other to work out our salvation.” 

That was all—simple, easy to understand, acceptable to the whole world. 
And it is this simplicity and manifest truth, which commends it to the universal 
world, high and low, rich and poor, bad and good, wise and foolish. 

So remarkable does this seem in the history of religions, that I cannot for- 
bear giving in full to non-Methodists the “Rules” which Wesley drew out for 
the use of his friends, and which remain to this day the canons of the Church. 
They are as follows : 


That it may the more easily be discerned whether they are indeed working out their 
salvation, each society is divided into small companies, called classes, according to their 
respective places of abode. There are about twelve persons to a class, one of whom 
is styled the leader. It is his duty— 

I. To see each person in his class once a week at least, in order— 

1. To inquire how their souls prosper. 

2. To advise, reprove, comfort, or exhort, as occasion may require. 

3. To receive what they are willing to give toward the relief of the preachers, church, 
and poor. 

II. To meet the minister and stewards of the society once a week, in order— 

1. To inform the minister of any that are sick, or of any that walk disorderly and will 
not be reproved. 

2. To pay the stewards what they have received of their several classes in the week 
preceding. 

There is only one condition previously required of those who desire admission into these 
societies—“ a desire to flee from the wrath to come, and to be saved from their sins.” 
But, wherever this is really fixed in the soul, it will be shown by its fruits. It is, there- 
fore, expected of all who continue therein, that they should continue to evidence their 
desire of salvation, 

First, by doing no harm, avoiding evil of every kind, especially that which is most 
generally practised, such as, 

The taking of the name of God in vain. 

The profaning the day of the Lord, either by doing ordinary work therein, or by buying 
and selling. 

Drunkenness, buying or selling spirituous liquors, or drinking them, except in cases 
of extreme necessity. 

Slave-holding, buying or selling slaves. 

Fighting, quarrelling, brawling, brother going to law with brother, returning evil for 
evil, or railing for railing ; the using many words in buying and selling. 

The buying or selling goods that have not paid the duty. 

The giving or taking things on usury—that is, unlawful interest. 

Uncharitable or unprofitable conversation, particularly speaking evil of magistrates or 
of ministers. 

Doing to others as we would not they should do unto us. 

Doing what we know is not for the glory of God ; as, 

The putting on of gold and costly apparel. 

The taking such diversions as cannot be used in the name of the Lord Jesus. 
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The singing those songs or reading those books which do not tend to the knowledge 
or love of God. 

Softness or needless self-indulgence. 

Laying up treasure upon earth. 

Borrowing without a probability of paying, or taking up goods without a probability 
of paying for them. 

It is expected of all who continue in these societies, that they shall continue to evi- 
dence their desire for salvation, 

Secondly, by doing good ; by being in every kind merciful after their power ; as they 
have opportunity, doing good of every possible sort, and, as far as possible, to all men. 

To their bodies, of the ability which God giveth, by giving food to the hungry, by 
clothing the naked, by visiting or helping them that are sick or in prison. 

To their souls, by instructing, reproving, or exhorting all we have any intercourse 
with, trampling under foot that enthusiastic doctrine, that “ We are not to do good unless 
our hearts be free to it.” 

By doing good, especiaily to them that are of the household of faith, or groaning so to 
be ; employing them preferably to others ; buying of one another ; helping each other in 
business ; and so much the more, because the world will love its own, and them only. 

By all possible diligence and frugality that the Gospel be not blamed. 

By running with patience the race which is set before them, denying themselves and 
taking up their cross daily, submitting to bear the reproach of Christ, to be as the filth and 
offscouring of the world, and looking that men should say all manner of evil of them, 
falsely, for the Lord’s sake. 

It is expected of all who desire to continue in these societies, that they should continue 
to evidence their desire of salvation, 

Thirdly, by attending upon all the ordinances of God : such are, 

The public worship of God. 

The ministry of the Word, either read or expounded. 

The supper of the Lord. 

Family and private prayer. 

Searching the Scriptures, and 

Fasting or abstinence. 

These are the general rules of our societies, all which we are taught of God to observe, 
even in his written Word, which is the only rule, and the sufficient rule, both of our faith 
and practice. And all these we know his spirit writes in truly awakened hearts. If there 
be any among us who observe them not, who habitually break any of them, let it be 
known unto them who watch over that soul as they who must give an account. We will 
admonish him of the error of his ways. We will bear with him for a season. But if 
then he repent not, he hath no more place among us. We have delivered our own souls, 


The assent to these rules I understand to be the “ove condition previously 
required of those who desire admission into these societies ;” and for this 
reason I have stated that it is a great Church without a theology. But had 
Wesley no doctrines, and does the Church hold none? Wesley had a theology 
and a form of doctrine. He was a member of the English Church and accepted 
and held by the Articles of that Church, excepting, I believe, its Calvinistic doc- 
trines. These are still the doctrines held in the Methodist Church, and are to 
be accepted by preachers before becoming such, not by members before becom- 
ing such. 

This one principle or sentiment of love, then, is the vital germ of the Method- 
ist organization, out of which it has evolved itself, as the oak does from the 
acorn. It has had simply a natural growth, and, therefore, a strong and healthy 
one. It was personal spiritual life that Wesley sought; it was to be in harmony 
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with the Divine Spirit, to Axow, to have the inward consciousness of this that 
he struggled for nigh ten years. It did not fully come to his soul until he was 
thirty-five years old. When crossing the Atlantic he fell in with a band of 
Moravians, and they powerfully influenced his character and life. He records it 
himself. 

“ My brother,” said the Moravian, “I must firstask you one or two questions. 
Have you the witness within yourself? Do you know Jesus Christ? Does the 
Spirit of God bear witness with your spirit that you are the child of God?” 

Wesley was surprised and knew not what to answer. Spangenberg observed 
his embarrassment and asked: “Do you know Jesus Christ?” “I know he is 
the Saviour of the world,” replied Wesley. “True,” rejoined the Moravian ; 
“but do you know that he has saved you?” “I hope he has died to save me.” 
Spangenberg added, “ Do you know it yourself?” “I do,” replied Wesley—but 
he adds, “I fear they were mere words.” * 

All his life Wesley strove after this simple but profound faith, the child of 
love, which so marked these Moravian brethren. And at the age of thirty-five it 
came upon him like an influx from heaven. If God be indeed the Great Father 
of men, it is impossible that he should not love us, and it might seem impossible 
that we should not love him. But there is something as yet incomprehensible 
about it ; and the human soul seems to be imprisoned in a “ muddy vesture” of 
low or earthly desires, which in some mystic way must be pierced or broken be- 
fore the soul or spirit of man can wholly feel the entrance of the Divine Spirit, 
and can have that full consciousness or knowledge of harmony with God which 
Wesley and his friends at last secured. 1 donot attempt here even to touch any 
theory or fact as to “conversion ;” but I suppose there is hardly any, even the 
most successful worldly man, who does not again and again confess that “all is 
vanity and vexation of spirit.” There is not a man, even a rich one, who would 
not welcome that divine change, which, inspiring him with a faith and knowledge 
of the universal and perfect love of God, would enable him to bear all and to do 
all, in full confidence that it was for the best, because it was the will or wish of 
the Great Father. If such preaching, to produce such results, would be accept- 
able and consoling to the rich and prosperous, with what a mighty force might it 
not be borne in upon the hearts of the poor and wretched, the weak and the 
afflicted ! 

It was this doctrine which Wesley preached in the slums of London, in the 
mines of Cornwall and Newcastle ; and it is this which has been preached by 
all the class-leaders and exhorters and travelling preachers of this Methodist 
Church ever since; and with wonderful power and effect. Now bear it in mind 
that to preach this vital truth, it does not require that a man should be a scholar, 
that he should have studied the whole “ Body of Divinity,” that he should have 
read the Bible in the Hebrew or Greek, that he should know the derived mean- 
ing of words, that he should have all the graces of rhetoric or elocution on the 
end of his tongue—not at all; he needs, and he only needs, to have had a vital 
experimental knowledge of “this change” in his own soul, with a fervent, ve- 
hement desire to portray to his friends—to all the world—the blessedness 
which it has brought to him, and which it will surely bring to them if they will but 
ask for it, will but open their souls to its all-pervading influx. 

Not a church in all England was open to Wesley, not five educated preachers 
were found to codperate with him, his converts were poor, and were scattered 

* Stevens’s History of Methodism. 
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here and there; what was to be done to keep alive in their hearts the sacred 
fire? Remember that the great chord of human sympathy must be played upon 
by the tongue of man, must vibrate and respond to the touch of human speech, 
or it will become paralyzed, deadened. Talk, speech, is the distinctive charac- 
teristic of man, the one thing which most strikingly marks him above all the rest 
of creation; it is neither safe nor wise to suppress it. Wesley knew this. He 
established everywhere little classes of some twelve, one of whom, the most 
gifted, was to be the leader. They were to meet together weekly, for prayer and 
praise ; they were to contribute a penny each, if able. The class-leader was to 
see after the welfare of his little flock. This is the first act of organization, and 
is the pivot of the practical system of Methodism. 

Not a man or woman reads this paper who will not groan over the weary 
platitudes and sophomorical essays which have tried his soul Sunday after Sun- 
day through this mortal life ; not a man among us who is not forced to exclaim, 
in anxious wonder, “ Tell me, my soul, cam this be joy?” Not a man among us 
but would welcome a stir, a sensation of almost any kind. But the con- 
ventionalities of our churches forbid a sound, a murmur, a movement. Not so 
in this Methodist Church. At the class-meeting all are permitted to talk, to 
pray, to exhort, men and women alike. Whoever das a word to say may say it ; 
whoever has not may-respond openly, loudly, fervently. In their churches, too, 
this last is permitted, and the preacher soon knows if he has seized upon the 
souls of his hearers, if he has struck a responsive chord, by the audible and 
ardent responses he hears. We may be certain that mankind will never be 
warmed into a vital spiritual life by carefully written essays, or converted to 
deeds of active brotherhood by occasional assemblages of well-bred and well- 
dressed people. But we may differ as to whether the Methodists have chosen 
the right way, or the best way, or even a good way to vitalize religion. Into 
those differences of opinion it is not my province to enter. 

As these class-meetings—little churches—gathered numbers, a steward was 
appointed to see after the business and property of the society. By-and-by 
gifted men were licensed as exhorters, others as local preachers; from these 
some were chosen as travelling preachers, specially gifted; who were to go from 
place to place to teach and preach. Last of all, from these a few have been ap- 
pointed in America to act as bishops or overseers. In brief this is the polity of 
the Methodist Church, and is the whole of it. Its circuits, its districts, its quar- 
terly conferences, its yearly conferences, and its general conferences, are matters 
of course and of necessity. So, too, naturally and inevitably, have come their 
band-meetings, their love-feasts, their camp-meetings—whatever would keep 
alive and stimulate that fervent spirit which characterizes this church. 

We will not spend time upon details which any inquirer may obtain from 
any Methodist church-book, but will ask attention to a peculiarity which dis- 
tinguishes this church from its great competitor, the Catholic. If I understand 
it aright, the Catholic Church claims a// children born in it as members, to be 
incorporated at the proper age and with suitable ceremonies. The Methodists, 
on the contrary, require in all cases “conversion,” change of heart, personal 
perceptions of religious life. Hence I have said that the Methodist is the most 
vital, the Catholic the most perfect. Every Methodist may be said to be such, 
after deep spiritual conviction; but I take it the Catholic fathers will not claim 
that for their church. There is a vital life among these individual Methodists 
which makes them work individually for the conversion of their fellow-men; but 
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their church, their machine, is no way so perfected as the Catholic. Every part 
is not so fitted to every other part, and they are greatly bebind in thoroughness 
and delicacy of taxation, as well as in the efficient application of money to ac- 
complish their ends. No business men in the land surpass the bishops of the 
Catholic Church, and no land-speculators know so keenly the value of good 
property as they. I fancy, but am not sure, that our Methodist bishops do not 
equal them here. 

But they have set before them the sublime task to convert the world, and 
especially the world of America. Can they doit? Let us stop for a moment to 
re-state a few positions and facts more clearly. 

1. The Methodist Church is founded upon a sentiment or desire of the soul ; 
not upon an intellectual assent to doctrines or theologies. 

2. It has the largest church property, and the most church members of any 
religious organization. 

3. It has the largest publishing house in the world, and issues more books 
and papers than any other. 

4. It has a most comprehensive system of Sunday Schools, comprising 1,089,- 
525 scholars, and 171,695 teachers. 

5. It has a wide missionary system, including our own land and foreign coun- 
tries ; to support which, in the last four years, it has collected $2,457,548. Here 
then is a great organization, established, at work ; active, powerful ; which in a 
degree, accepts as its task, “to maintain vital apostolic piety in the land, and to 
spread it over the world.” And this is not to be a mere sentiment producing no 
results. It proposes what? 

“ The better consecration of its wealth” to the public good. Some there be, 
who say, this is chimerical, impossible. If it can be done, then indeed will the 
Devil be driven into the swine’s belly, and be overwhelmed in the sea. This is 
the problem which the church has yet to solve, and so far it would seem that lit- 
tle progress has been made. But the first thing is to see clearly what the work 
is ; the next is to doit. And who will not bid the Methodists God speed ? 

There is, however, a little cloud no bigger than a man’s hand, in the horizon, 
which may spread over the sky. It is the founding and increasing of theological 
colleges among the Methodists, The effect of this is—must be—to encourage the- 
ological preaching, to exaggerate the importance of doctrines, and most likely to 
the injury of the church which has grown up around the life and teachings of John 
Wesley. If I were a bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, I would, on my 
bended knees, ask Mr. Drew to take back the dangerous gift he has made; and 
I would urge my exhorters and preachers to preach on what John Wesley 
preached—the love of God and faith in it. 

It does not follow that we must say, as an earnest friend once did, “we are 
an ignorant people, and we want an ignorant preacher ;” but it is undoubtedly 
true that all religious souls ask for substance rather than form, for warmth rather 
than polish. If Dr. McClintock and his friends propose to rival the Unitarian 
and the English Churches in the graces of style and the arts of oratory, they 
may succeed ; but they are in danger of losing what is far more valuable. The 
preacher who has come up out of the ranks, with all the experiences and sympa- 
thies and sorrows of the people engraved deeply in his soul, can speak to the 
earnest seeker as no other man can; certainly as the boy, who is put intoa 
theological school and taught the scholasticism of a past age, cannot. The 
Bishop of Oxford may believe he ought to go down into the Minories and preach 
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the Gospel, and may go; but he will make poor work of it—most likely—not a 
tenth part of the moving effect of the converted prize-fighter. The one will tell 
what /e has felt and suffered and struggled and worked through ; the other what 
he thinks and believes, and hopes we will do. The one may use bad grammar, 
and the other Addisonian English, but the bad grammar will carry the day; not 
because of the bad grammar, but because with it exists a real communion of 
spirit which strikes a responsive chord. 

“Vulgar!” it is a miserable and foolish word. The preachers of the Method- 
ist Church may be uncultivated, and rough, and rude, but they are not therefore 
vulgar. No man is vulgar who earnestly desires to help his fellow-men, and is 
inspired with the sentiment of brotherly love. The elegant Pharisees of the inner 
court thought those poor fishermen of the sea of Galilee very vulgar ; but time has 
proved ¢hem to have been poor pedants enough. A great and earnest and mag- 
nanimous people will not indulge in paltry criticisms, but will look beneath the 
rough skin for the shining soul. 

In this most brief and, I fear, unsatisfactory way, have I ventured to ask the 
attention of non-Methodists to this pregnant subject, because I believe it 
worthy of a careful examination and consideration, such as they will no doubt 
give it. I have done this in no sectarian spirit, and with no desire to exaggerate 
or detract from any other church. One or two other subjects connected with 
this deserve attention; and if I can get time, and THE GALAxy will print, I 
may ask you to read. In the meantime, let us all consider, what is to be the 
great Church of the future time ? 


t- te te 
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66 ANTED,; as companion and finishing governess for a young lady, a 

person who is thoroughly competent to teach German and Italian, 
and the harp. Salary, £100 a year. Address Q. S. L., Post-office, Risdon ; 
—shire.” 

I wanted a situation, and believed myself to be “thoroughly competent” to 
impart the accomplishments specified in the above advertisement. I read it in 
the first edition of the “Times” one Monday morning about two o’clock, as I 
sat eating my luncheon in the dusky back-ground of that most convenient haunt 
for self-helping and other unprotected ladies, the confectioner’s at the corner 
where Oxford and Regent streets cross each other. I had been all the morn- 
ing drawing from the life in a well-known studio in Newman street—one of a 
miscellaneous group who were pursuing art, more or less industriously, for more 
or less disinterested reasons. 

My own pursuit of art I may as well acknowledge at once, was not very ear- 
nest. I was “doing a little in oils” I always said at home when I was questioned 
as to my progress, and I had the satisfaction of looking down upon my sisters as 
I said it. They only blended colors and portrayed form in Berlin wool on 
canvas. 

The truth is, that home life to the majority of young women of my status in 
society, is a very dull thing. My father is a medical man, practising at Bromp- 
ton, making a good income, living in very good style, and withal educating his 
children thoroughly well. My two brothers are University men, and were in- 
tended for the learned professions, and my two sisters and myself, after being 
well grounded by a clergyman in England, had been given four years abroad— 
two in Germany and two in a French convent near Paris. 

We all had “resources within ourselves,” as the conventional phrase has it. 
That is to say, culture had taught us to appreciate good literature, nature had 
given us great musical talent which careful scientific instruction had developed 
well, and we were all adepts in the art of so arranging our household gods as to 
put them in a fair light before other people. Still, I the eldest and most rest- 
less-natured of the three, felt that I needed something more to make life full 
enough for me. I wanted to do something with the time that remained over and 
above to me, when I had read and played and visited till I was tired. 

I had been a student at the a¢é/ier in Newman street about five months when 
this advertisement which I have copied came upom me like a revelation. Jn an 
instant I resolved to follow the path it pointed out. I would be that governess- 
companion, and utilize my knowledge of German and Italian, and the harp. I 
had often wished to get out of London. Now, the opportunity was given me, 
and I would go. 

I was in a small flush of excitement when I determined on this. Delays are 
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dangerous. I would write at once. I would not wait to go home and discuss 
my project in family council. So I paid for my luncheon, bought a sheet of 
paper and an envelope, and sat down again in the midst of that army of educa- 
tional martyrs who congregate at this shop, to write an application for the situa- 
tion advertised. 

It has never been in my nature to vacillate—to put my hand to the plough, 
and then draw back because the ground to be traversed is rough or dangerous, 
As soon as I had penned my application, I’ felt that I was bound in honor to my- 
self to stand the consequences of it. If they would have me, I was pledged to 
go—although my letter was not posted yet. 

I need scarcely say that, as it was an entirely unlooked-for scheme, so was it 
entirely disapproved of by all the members of my own family. My father said 
that he liked to have all his girls about him of an evening. My mother added 
that “ Life was full of temptations to young people, especially young women, and 
she should never know a happy moment while I was away with these strangers.” 
And my sisters half envied and half blamed me for going away from the monot- 
onous routine that could, in their estimation, be interrupted with propriety only 
by marriage. 

However, to cut a long story short, I adhered to my plan, and when the ad- 
vertiser wrote to me to accept my offer of service, I proceeded to carry out that 
plan without delay by starting off at once to the Risdon railway station, where a 
carriage was to meet and carry me to my new home. 

My father and mother both saw me safely to the Great Western terminus, 
and bade me farewell with a tew tears and a great many prognostications of my 
finding things at Wearham Chase duller than I should be able to endure. “If 
you do, you’ll think of what I have always said, that home is the proper place 
for young girls,” my mother said, kissing me. “If you do, you’ll know where 
to come,” my father continued, following her example. And I laughed happily 
and told them, “ Let what would happen, I would stand it for a year.” Then we 
parted, and for an hour or two I indulged myself unrestrainedly in a fit of nat- 
ural depression. But at mid-distance my youth and the elasticity of my temper- 
ament triumphed, together with the conviction I had that I was doing the right 
thing in endeavoring to help myself. 

It was about five o’clock in the afternoon when the train stopped, and I heard 
the guard shout out “Risdon!” In a few minutes I and my luggage were 
planted on the platform, the train was whirling on, and a servant in a plain gray 
livery was asking me if I “was Miss Archer.” My response in the affirmative 
was corroborated by the tickets on my trunk; so, directing a porter to shoulder 
the latter, this servant respectfully showed me the way out from the station to 
the road, where a handsome carriage and a pair of bay horses were awaiting me. 

“How far is it to Wearham Chase?” I asked, as I took my seat, and the 
man replied, “ Six miles.” “It must be in the heart of the country, indeed,” I 
thought. To be six miles from a railway station was a more delightfully secluded 
fate than I had ever hoped would be mine. And in such a lovely land as this 
appeared to be, with its wealth of verdure and water, of hill and valley. It was 
a fate to rejoice in, and I rejoiced accordingly. 

I have reason to know that six good English miles do lie between Risdon 
station 2nd Wearham Chase. But on the occasion of my first travelling over 
the road, the magical influence of the fresh, beautiful country was over me so 
, Strongly, that we seemed to be upon the grounds of the Chase as soon as we 
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were clear of the environs of the railway station. We entered the grounds 
through a sufficiently imposing gateway that was placed at the angle of two 
roads. There was a well-kept piece of turf outside the gates—a piece of turf 
that gave wayfarers a hint as to the nature of the land within. One portion of 
it was shaded by a fine willow, the others were studded with a whitethorn, an 
auraucaria, and a shapely, glossy-leafed holly. I had barely time to take in the 
promise these shrubs gave of greenness in winter, before the gates, or doors, 
rather, for they were of solid wood, swung open, and we rolled into an avenue 
that wound along for a mile, at least, under the shade of fine old elms. 

Long before this time, intense curiosity as to the people with whom I had 
come to sojourn for a year claimed me for its own. I must confess to having 
been possessed with a raging impatience to see them and the house. I kept on 
putting my head out, first at one window, then at the other, warily, lest I should 
be detected in the undignified act. At length, the trees ceased to overshadow 
the drive, which wound round in a grand sweep to the front of a large, lofty, 
many-windowed mansion of red bricks—the sort of house that old English gen- 
tlemen who had a fine estate did build for themselves in the golden days of good 
Queen Anne. 

A clock that was placed in the wall above the entrance-door struck six as I 
got out of the carriage and passed into the hall, where I was met by a lady whom 
I at once put down in my own mind as the housekeeper. She was an old, quiet, 
gentle-faced lady, in dark. gray silk, with a massive gold chéfelain hanging at 
her side, from which depended a few keys, in token of her calling. She gave me 
a grave yet gracious welcome, took me up to a beautifully-furnished bedroom, 
and promised to send a servant to help me to prepare for the seven o'clock din- 
ner, for which the family were already dressing. When she had done this, she 
walked, with a hesitating step, to the door, but came back directly to the couch 
on which:I had seated myself, to say, “ You look almost as young as your pupil, 
Miss Archer ; it will be a pleasant surprise to her to see you what you are.” 

“Why?” I asked, laughing; and then added, “ Please tell me your name; 
I ought not to remain ignorant of the name of my first friend at Wearham 
Chase.” 

“T am Mrs. Digby, the housekeeper,” she replied ; and then she went on to 
tell me that she had lived at Wearham Chase in her present capacity for the last 
ten years only, but that she had known the family all her life, her father having 
been their solicitor, and her husband land agent to the late Mr. Hazelwood, the 
present proprietor’s brother. 

“ And is Miss Hazelwood—my pupil that is to be—their only daughter?” I 
asked. 

“Your pupil is not a Miss Hazelwood; she is not their daughter, but my 
mistress’s niece,” Mrs. Digby said. “She is a Miss Verney; but she’s made 
quite as much of by master and every one else as if she was a child of the house. 
If she guessed what you were like she would have been to see you before this,” 
the housekeeper continued, laughing; “but she’s very high-spirited, and the 
plan of having a governess didn’t please her.” 

“Who planned it, then?” I asked. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Hazelwood thought it best that Miss Verney should have 
full occupation for a year,” Mrs. Digby said, gravely, and I repeated after her— 

“For a year! why that is just as long as I hope to stay here; our plans seem 
to agree wonderfully well.” Then I made greater haste than I had used to 
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dress, without paying any attention to the look of surprised horror with which 
the excellent retainer of the house of Hazelwood regarded the stranger who 
made such daringly light mention of the arrangements of that high and mighty 
race. 

I was only just dressed when the dinner bell rang. Mrs. Hazelwood was 
“waiting for me in the drawing-room,” I heard. So, ushered by Mrs. Digby, to 
the drawing-room I went. A tall, fair, pale woman, with an exceedingly graceful 
figure and manner, rose and advanced courteously to make me welcome, as Mrs, 
Digby mentioned my name. She held out her hand to me, said a few kind words, 
by which she made me understand that she was both glad to see me and glad to 
see me what I was, and then rang the bell, and desired that Miss Verney should 
be asked to come to us at once. 

When the door closed behind the servant who went on this mission, Mrs, 
Hazelwood turned to me again, and said, hurriedly : 

“Miss Archer, before I even introduce my niece and you to each other, let 
me bespeak your interest in her, and forbearance toward her. She is not much 
younger than youare. She has been petted, prized, and indulged all her life. 
She is peculiarly situated; she has been most severely tried. These circum- 
stances combined, have rendered her less patient and considerate than we could 
desire to see her. Be kind to her,” she continued, hurriedly, as the door opened, 
and a young lady came hastily into the room, 

As she came swiftly across the floor toward the chair in which Mrs. Hazel- 
wood had seated herself abruptly when the door opened, I had time to see that 
she was a beautiful, graceful young creature. Her face had the delicate oval, and 
the exquisite, straight, chiselled nose of a Greek statue. Her bright golden 
hair was drawn back from her forehead under black velvet fillets, and raised up 
high behind, in an enormous chignon. The proportions of her splendid figure 
were well displayed in a full, long dress of soft white llama. She was both a 
statuesque and a fashionable-looking beauty ; and I began to wonder what I was 
to teach this belle, who was a woman grown. 

“TI heard that you wanted me, Aunt Emily,” she began, without so much as 
glancing toward me; “ what is it?” 

Her voice was young and fresh, rich and full, but there was a jarring chord 
somewhere. It did not sound contented. 

“ ] want to introduce you to Miss Archer, dear Isabel,” Mrs. Hazelwood re- 
plied ; and I fancied that I detected a conciliatory strain in the elder lady’s tone 
as she addressed the younger one. Miss Verney turned slightly toward me, and 
made a cold, but perfectly graceful inclination of the head. She was evidently 
disposed to regard me as an interloper, an inferior, and a nuisance generally ; 
and I had not the slightest intention of being so regarded by her. 

“You did not expect to find Miss Archer what she is, did you?” Mrs. Ha- 
zelwood asked, cheerfully. 

“No; I did not,” the girl answered slowly, scrutinizing my countenance 
closely the while. 

“ And I did not expect to find you what you are, when I so hastily answered 
the advertisement, or I should not have had the presumption to do so,” I said, 
laughing. And then her beautiful mouth dimpled at the corners, the lips parted, 
her little white teeth glittered, and her whole face was transformed by a smile. 

“T can only hope that neither governess nor pupil are disagreeably sur- 
prised,” Mrs. Hazelwood said, with a relieved air. Then, as the servant threw 
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open the door, the mistress of the house added, “ Your uncle will not be home 
to-night, Isabel ; we dine alone.” 

Before dinner was over, I had become interested in both my companions. 
The elder lady was very kind to me—not in the oppressively kind, largely supe- 
rior manner which is conventionally ascribed to ladies in some three-volume 
records of governesses’ woes, but kind in a way that made me feel glad that I 
had obeyed my impulse, and ariswered her advertisement. The young lady 
appealed to me still more strongly. She was charming, cultivated, fascinating. 
But every now and then there crept into her manner, and into her face, some of 
that same discontent which I had observed in her voice when she first spoke on 
entering the drawing-room. This shade of dissatisfaction deepened when din- 
ner was over, and we had gone back to the drawing-room, For a time she talked 
to me—of my life in Germany, of my home life; of the dullness of this country 
life of hers, surrounded as it was with beauties ; of new books and new operas, 
and new music generally. She talked gaily enough of all these things for a 
time. 

But only for a short time. Before the lamp was lighted, while the window 
was still open to admit the soft twilight and the softer summer air, her mood 
changed, and she grew so silent and sad that I found myself watching her white, 
thoughtful face with pity. Her Aunt saw me doing this, I think, for she said, 
quickly, “Sing me something, Miss Archer, to the harp, will you? it will be such 
a treat for me to hear the harp again.” 

I went over to the harp and tried it. It was in perfect order, and I asked— 
“Who keeps it in tune, Mrs. Hazelwood? Harp-strings will not bear neglect; 
I should have thought this was well attended to.” 

“ Because I have had a tune on it to-day,” Mrs. Hazelwood replied. “It is 
Isabel’s instrument; but she gave it up after a few lessons.” 

“Why did you do that?” I asked, as I sat down, and drew the harp toward 
me. She was lounging gracefully on a couch near me, and as she turned her face 
to me to give her answer, I saw that the sadness had vanished, and that her face 
was dimpled with smiles. 

“ Because—because it bored me, as most other things did about that same 
time. I was sick and weary of the world and all in it; and as I couldn’t ‘sing to 
the harp with a psalm of thanksgiving,’ I wouldn’t sing at all.” 

“ Tsabel ! ” her aunt said, reproachfully ; shocked at the light manner in which 
Miss Isabel had made her quotation. I thought that the best thing I could do 
would be to sing, and so stop the conversation. Accordingly, 1 commenced, and 
had the satisfaction of feeling, when my song was half over, that half my audi- 
ence had wearied of it. Miss Verney had sauntered out through the open win- 
dow on the terrace. 

“ Miss Archer,” Mrs. Hazelwood said in a low tone, as soon as my strain was 
over, “I do hope that my niece will repose confidence in you. I am sure that it 
will do her good. Try to win her to do it.” 

“] will try, if you wish me to do so,” I replied. 

“ And you will succeed if youtry. I feel sure of that. We do love her so 
dearly,” the lady went on, energetically, “and we have been so unhappy about 
her unhappiness, so fearful that we may not have done everything for the best!” 

“What are you saying, Aunt Emily?” Miss Verney asked, suddenly step- 
ping back into the room. “Don’t waste your time in here any longer. Come 
out and look along the beech-tree avenue ; it looks grand to-night.” 


7 
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It did look grand that night; that double row of beeches on either side of a 
luxuriantly fern-bordered broad grass walk. It led away from an old disused 
terrace at some short distance from the house—a terrace, the mere contempla- 
tion of which brought back hoop and farthingale ; talk about Addison, Steele, 
“Old Sarah,” the arrogant pretensions of the great Dutch hero, and other topics 
that were current when that old terrace was new. 

Along in front of it a low castellated wall ran, and at intervals along this wall 
marble vases, stiff, but shapely in form, were placed. Many of them were muti- 
lated, but in spite of being thus defaced, they were fair objects in the warm 
moonlight of that glorious July night. 

“The beech-tree avenue is the glory of Wearham Chase,” Miss Verney said, 
when we had stood looking into its depths from the end of the terrace for some 
time. “As you are a stranger, seeing it for the first time, you ought to know the 
position it takes among avenues. It is quite in the front ranks of the noble army 
of avenues. I hope you are impressed with it, Miss Archer.” 

The young lady spoke with a little laughing air of scorn of that which she 
was extolling in words. I observed this, and at the same time observed that her 
manner pained her aunt. So I answered her as though she had spoken in hon- 
est earnest, and said: “This beech-tree avenue might be the glory of a king’s 
park. I am impressed with it; but words must always be inadequate to convey 
such impressions from one to another.” 

Miss Verney shrugged her shoulders. “What a pity Uncle James is not 
here to hear Miss Archer,” she said, turning to Mrs. Hazelwood. Then she 
clasped her light scarf around her closely, and said hurriedly: “ Well, I’m get- 
ting very cold, but I won’t insist on your feeling a chill. Good-night, dear 
Aunt Emily, good-night, Miss Archer. You will find me your most obedient 
pupil to-morrow, but to-night I claim the liberty of the subject, and shall go off 
to bed now at once.” 

She was gone from us almost before I had time to say “ good-night,” and we 
were left alone on the steps at the end of the terrace looking along the beech- 
tree avenue in embarrassed silence. Presently, after the lapse of a minute or 
two, Mrs. Hazelwood spoke. “ Miss Archer,” she said, energetically, “do strive 
to win Isabel’s confidence ; do not be discouraged by what you have seen of her 
to-night; I had high hopes, great expectations of possible good, when I adver- 
tised for an intelligent and cultivated companion for her. I think you will more 
than realize them. God grant you patience.” Can the young lady be mad,” I 
thought, but I said nothing, and Mrs. Hazelwood went on: “ We have no chil- 
dren of our own, and our love for her, and pride in her, is very great; too great 
perhaps ; yet with all our care we have not been able to avert bitter misery from 
her, and I fear there is more in store for her. I will not tell you what it is yet, 
as I hope she may open her heart to you. I am sure you will have a healthy in- 
fluence over her.” 

“You are very kind to say so,” I replied, scarcely knowing what to reply. 

“ Not kind,” the lady went on in an agitated tone; “I am perhaps a little too 
candid; but Isabel is so precious to me, a childless woman, that I am apt to lose 
judgment about her, and both to conceal and to lay bare too much concerning her. 
But it is getting chilly ; we will go in.” We went in, and after a little more con- 
versation on indifferent topics, and a little more music, and some light refresh- 
ment, we went to bed, without seeing anything more of Miss Verney for that 
night. The next morning I came to a definite understanding with my employer as 
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to what I was expected to teach my pupil. I learnt that I was to be ready “to 
bear with her at all times.” That “was all,” Mrs. Hazelwood said, imploringly. 
“The German and French and harp might amuse her sometimes, but what she 
wants is companionship of a—of a—of a similar kind to yours, I am sure, my 
dear Miss Archer,” Mrs. Hazelwood said, finishing off with a complimentary 
generality. 

All this promised pleasantness and ease enough; rather too much ease in 
fact; for at first I did not at all incline to the state of salaried idleness to which 
I was condemned by Miss Verney’s caprice and Mrs. Hazelwood’s indulgence 
of it. But after a time I became so completely one of the family, that I took my 
large share of the goods that were going quite complacently, and never strove to 
teach Isabel to do more than love me. 

I had been there about three months before I got hold of any sort of clue as 
to the reason of Isabel’s uncertain demeanor, and the Hazelwood’s strange sur- 
rendering of themselves to it. The girl was evidently idolized by her aunt, and 
very much considered, loved, and indulged by her uncle. Still at times there 
would be in her manner toward them such a burst of untoward discontent and 
dissatisfaction, that if I had not begun to love her dearly, I should have held her 
very much to blame. But at the close of a bright, beautiful, ruddy and golden 
October day, Isabel asked me to go and sit in her dressing-room with her, before 
the hour of dressing for dinner. It was a charmingly pretty as well as an ex- 
ceedingly comfortable room. Two sides of the walls were panelled with mir- 
rors ; the third held a capacious wardrobe between the windows ; the fourth was 
occupied by the fireplace, on one side of which was the entrance to her bedroom, 
screened by day with heavily falling curtains ; the other side of the fireplace was 
taken up with a huge dressing-table, in the centre of which swung a cheval glass. 
There were easy-chairs, a low ottoman, a couch, and one or two fancifully shaped 
tables. On this special evening the room looked specially pretty, for a small 
char-wood fire burnt on the grate, and on one of the fanciful tables tea and thin 
bread and butter, served in the rarest Dresden, were ready prepared for us. 

As soon as I was installed in one of the easiest chairs, with a cup of tea in 
my hand, Miss Verney began; “I have never liked to ask you before, but I will 
now, Miss Archer. Do you—has my aunt said anything—or has Mrs. Digby 
told you anything about me?” 

She asked in a hesitating, affectedly careless manner, that was not natural to 
her. I saw that her face had flushed a good deal, and that she was trying to 
read the truth in my eyes, without exactly meeting them. However, I wished to 
meet her gaze fully before I answered. Then I said, “ They have never either 
of them said more to me of you this—that you are very dear to them both, and 
that Mr. and Mrs. Hazelwood prize you as their own child, and value your hap- 
piness above their own. Is there more to tell ?” 

I asked the question frankly, and frankly she answered me, as she placed 
herself in the chair opposite to me ; “ Only this—that I am engaged to be mar- 
ried.” 

“Really! And soon? No, they never hinted at that great fact. I wish you 
joy, Isabel, with all my heart.” 

“ And with all my heart I thank you for the wish, and believe it will be real- 
ized,” she said, heartily. “So they have never told you? And I have been half 
angry the whole time you have been here, fancying that they had.” 

“ Why should you be angry at my hearing of your happiness ?” 
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“ Because ;—oh ! it’s so tedious to give reasons; because it’s in the future, 
and because third people always make a bungle of such matters when they try 
to unravel them for the benefit of a fourth.” 

“ Shall you be married soon ?” 

“In about eight months from now. It was to help me to bear this year of 
engagement patiently that they secured you as my companion. And really, 
Helen, as good uncle would have it, I couldn’t have had a dearer one. Are you 
engaged?” I told her that I had not the honor of being so, and asked her 
where her future husband was, and what was his name and occupation. “His 
name is Boulding—Gerald Boulding, of Clanmere, one of the finest places in 
the county, about twenty miles from here; his health has been, not bad, but 
not quite good for the last six months, and he’s on the Continent. You’re sure 
you never heard of him?” 

“ Quite sure.” 

“ Never heard of his being here, at Wearham Chase, at all?” 

“ Never,” I replied. 

“ Ah,” she said, with a relieved air. “I made sure that dear old Digby had 
been babbling. I’m delighted to find that she has not. And Aunt Emily has 
not spoken of him either?” 

“ Indeed she has not,” I said, thinking the while that it would have been only 
natural if some one had mentioned to me the current engagement and approach- 
ing marriage of the one who was the centre of all interest at Wearham Chase. 
Having broken the ice, Miss Verney enlarged upon the theme as only a woman 
can enlarge upon a theme that is dear to her. She told me that she had not 
seen Mr. Boulding for nearly five months; that he would remain away until 
April, when he would return, and set about the alterations that were to be made 
at Clanmere for the reception of its mistress; and that in June—in the month 
of roses—they were to be married. “But there are dull, dreary months to be 
lived through before my wedding-day comes,” she said, at the end of a long, 
loving account which she had given me of him. “There is a weary time to be 
passed in some way or other, before Gerald comes back in April. Oh, dear! 
oh, dear! I suppose we had better dress for dinner, Helen, and not bewail th 
inevitable any longer just now.” 

I got up to go away to my own room at the hint; but before I went I said, 
“You are a happier girl than I thought you even, Isabel. I have always believed 
your position to be a most enviable one ; but through ignorance I underrated its 
attractions.” 

She shook her head despondingly. “I am not half as happy as you are, 
Helen, in spite of it all; but it’s no use complaining. I can’t mend matters,” she 
said, turning away to one of the glasses. “These months of anxiety and sus- 
pense are altering me,” she added, impatiently, as she looked at the reflection of 
her fair young face. Gerald will not find me improved if he does ;—when he does 
come back.” From this time Miss Verney spoke freely to her on the subject. 
Once or twice she mentioned having heard from Mr. Boulding. She showed me 
a ring, a rare intaglio, that he had sent her from Florence, and consulted me 
about her trousseau. “Aunt Emily says it will be quite time enough to set 
about ordering it when Gerald comes back to England,” she said to me one day ; 
“but I should like to begin at once. There will be so much to do.” 

“But it can surely be done in a couple of months,” I said, laughing. “Re- 
member the old adage, Isabel, ‘There’s many a slip’ —” 
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“ How I detest vulgar old proverbs,” she replied, angrily, and dropped the 
subject of the trousseau for a week or two. 

Soon after this Mrs. Hazlewood spoke of Mr. Boulding to me for the first 
time. She mentioned him merely as one of the great county men; and so in 
order that there might not be any misunderstanding between us, and that she 
might not suspect me of undue reserve, I told her that Isabel had mentioned her 
engagement tome. Mrs. Hazelwood watched me anxiously while I was making 
this communication, and when I closed it, she said: “I am very, very glad that Isabel 
has of her own accord told you so much, Miss Archer. I hoped before this that 
she would have told you more; the reason James and I have been so reserved 
on the point is that we wished Isabel to tell you herself; you had heard nothing 
of it before, had you?” I assured her that I had not heard anything of it before, 
and could not help wondering why they made a mystery of what promised to be 
such a good match for Isabel. However, I learnt no more just then, for, after 
expressing a hope that her niece would still further confide in me, and that I 
might prove, when this confidence was made, the judicious friend they expected 
me to be, Mrs. Hazelwood resumed her reserve. 

Time went on, and April was close at hand. I must state here that it struck 
me as strange that Miss Verney’s engagement was never alluded to in the society 
of the neighborhood. The Hazelwoods entertained and visited a great deal, and 
their beautiful niece was evidently regarded as an acquisition wherever she ap- 
peared. But no notice was ever taken of her being a betrothed, and no one ever 
named Mr. Boulding before her. At length Mrs. Hazelwood solved this mys- 
tery forme. Their kindness and consideration for me had won from me a very 
genuine regard and affection for the whole family in return. They were con- 
scious of this, and made me feel that they were glad of it. It was early in April, 
a day or two before Mr. Boulding was expected home, that Mrs. Hazelwood en- 
lightened me as to the cause of Isabel’s disquiet. “1 could have wished she had 
told you everything herself,” the dear old lady said, with a sigh ; “ but as she has 
not, I will. The fact is, her uncle and I don’t quite like Mr. Boulding, or quite 
approve of the marriage.” 

“Why not?” I asked, in surprise. ; 

“Tt’s along story, but I will tell it briefly,” she replied. “Gerald Boulding 
has been the best match in the county ever since he came of age; so that when 
three years ago he proposed to Isabel every one congratulated and envied us 
We were very proud and pleased ourselves, for—though married or single, she 
will have the same portion from my husband as he would have given a daughter 
—it was a brilliant marriage for her. There had been rumors of wildness and 
dissipation, but there are such about many young men. We had even heard a 
word of an attachment of long years to some one whom our dear child ought 
never to have succeeded. But we were made to disregard all these things by 
his protestations, and Isabel’s love for him. Two years ago they were to have 
been married ; everything was ready—the guests invited—the day named in the 
local papers—the poor child in such a blaze of unclouded happiness as she can- 
not know again—when a bad blow fell. A messenger came one night from Clan- 
mere with a letter to Mr. Hazelwood. It was from Gerald Boulding, stating that 
he was obliged to go abroad—that untoward circumstances prevented his marry- 
ing at the time appointed, but,that he hoped to come back in a few weeks and 
explain himself, and win Isabel’s forgiveness. Think of the scandal at the time ! 
Think of how it deepened when, instead of weeks, he stayed away months! At 

e 
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last, when he did come back, we used all the power our love gave us over Isabel 
to induce her to have nothing more to do with him. We failed. She forgave 
him, though he gave no proper explanation of his conduct, and we were obliged 
to give our consent to the renewal of the engagement, if he stood the test of 
constancy he himself proposed—namely, time and absence from her. He now 
professes to have stood that test, and is coming back, as you know, to be married 


in June. 

“ She must be very fond of him,” I said. 

“ She is devoted to him,” Mrs. Hazelwood replied ; “badly as he behaved to 
her. She has only lived, I verily believe, on the thought of being united to him. 
Her uncle and I wanted to take her out of the neighborhood, but she would not 
go. She said it would look as if she were ashamed either of him or of herself. 
Then her spirits got low, and her temper variable ; and we advertised, and you 
came, and know the rest. I assure you I have often trembled to think of the 
effects suspense and doubt would have on her.” 

“ It will soon be over now,” I said, cheerfully ; and Mrs. Hazelwood sighed 
heavily as she replied : 

* It will indeed.” 

In a few days the recreant lover came ; and when I saw him I could not won- 
der at Isabel having been lenient. He was refined, polished, cultivated, hand- 
some, débonnaire in manner, and devoted to his betrothed. He loaded her with 
attentions and with rich gifts. He hurried on the alterations at Clanmere, and 
the bridal preparations at Wearham Chase. Once more the day was fixed and 
the guests invited. Isabel was in a perfect blaze of happiness. Even the Ha- 
zelwoods could not refuse to be cordial and pleased with a man who made life 
so bright a thing to their darling niece. The trousseau and the cake arrived— 
the first was all that the heart of woman could desire, the second all that the art 
of confectionery could achieve. All the spare bedrooms in the house were 
strewn with rich silks and costly laces. The wedding-dress itself was a marvel 
of white satin and lace; the myrtle-wreath, the long veil, the bridal bouquets, 
all were perfect; and Isabel called upon me a dozen times a day to say that they 
were so. ; 

The wedding-day came. The marriage was to take place at half-past eleven, 
and ten minutes to that hour I came from Isabel’s room for the first time that 
morning, and went downstairs. Mr. Boulding was to have come to the house, 
but he had not arrived. It was surmised that he had gone to the church; soa 
couple of messengers were dispatched there to see if the surmise was correct. 
Minutes slipped by. I returned to Isabel, who was momentarily expecting to 
be summoned. She asked me some question about Gerald, and I told her what 
we thought, “that he had gone straight to the church.” Her face grew very 
white, and she walked to the window which commanded a view of the beech- 
tree avenue, and gazed along its shaded vista with her eyes flashing and her lips 
quivering with excitement. “He would come this way—it’s the nearest road to 
Clanmere,” she said, after a few minutes’ silent watch. “Helen, go down and 
hear what uncle and Aunt Emily think we had better do. I will go down to the 
church ; he may be there.” 

“Wait a minute,” I pleaded ; “we shall hear directly Mr. Boulding arrives.” 
Then, not daring to disobey her, I went to speak to the Hazelwoods, much as I 
dreaded leaving Isabel alone. I found the Hazelwoods in a room by themselves. 
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‘hey had come away from those of the guests who had assembled according to 
invitation before the ceremony at Wearham. 

“TI could not face the gathering doubt which I saw growing among them,” 
Mrs. Hazelwood said, excitedly; “I can’t go and speak to that poor child. 
James, what can we do?” 

“ Nothing,” Mr. Hazelwood said, sternly. “We can only wait for awhile— 
not for long.” 

“ Will you send to Clanmere to make inquiries ?” Mrs. Hazelwood asked, in 
a deprecating voice, after a short time. 

“ Certainiy not,” he replied; and then I went back sadly to Isabel’s room. 

She had become violently excited. It was now twenty minuies past twelve. 
I had no comfort to give her. “Are they going to send to Clanmere?” she 
asked, impatiently, turning round sharply upon me as I approached her. 

“ No,” I answered, in a faltering voice. “Your uncle thinks he had better 
not.” 

“Then Uncle James thinks—oh, Heaven help me !—what does he think, 
Helen ?” she cried. And as she spoke the tears fell down upon her cheeks, and 
rolled in large drops down upon the fleecy lace and glistening satin. “ My heart 
will burst if this goes on much longer. I have been so tried. I have borne so 
much for him. He should have spared me this.” She broke into a passionate 
wail of woe as she said this, and flung herself down upon the couch, crushing 
her veil and wreath—writhing in the agony of love and doubt, of dread and 
shame, that possessed her. I would not let my own tears fall. I could do noth- 
ing that could soothe her. All I could do was to put my cold hand on her 
fevered one, and press it lovingly. 

Suddenly she started erect. “ Helen,” she began, “I have told you much, 
but not all about Gerald; once before he deceived me, and I forgave him. You 
did not know that?” I was not compelled to add to her humiliation by telling 
her that I did know it, therefore I held my peace. “ But every one else knew it,” 
she went on, her chest heaving, and her voice rising to a cry almost; “1 would 
not break down then; and ali these months I know Uncle James and Aunt 
Emily have been blaming themselves for giving way to my wishes ; and now it 
will kill me.” The clock struck one. “For mercy’s sake go down again,” she 
exclaimed, starting up. “ Keep every one from me; keep away yourself, till you 
can tell me he is come. I shall go mad if I am not left alone.” 

Once more I went away on my hopeless mission. Some people whom I 
knew stopped me before I reached the door of the room in which the Hazel- 
woods were still alone. “Miss Archer,” the lady said, “we feel that really, 
under the circumstances, it will be better for us to order our carriages and go 
away quietly.” 

“ Already ?” I asked, bitterly. 

She shrugged her shoulders. “We really think so,” she replied. “Of 
course, we hope for the best; but really, the position is so very painful; the 
Hazelwoods are very much to be pitied, and so is poor Miss Verney; but some 
people have foreseen this.” 

“TI will say good morning to you at once,” I said coldly. Then I went in to 
take further counsel with poor Mrs. Hazelwood, who by this time was weeping 
almost as bitterly as the insulted bride-elect. We formed a thousand plans, 
abandoned them, and formed others. We hoped, we suggested, we excused. 
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All in vain. The hours crept on. Twice I had been up to Isabel’s door, which 
was locked, and had been refused admittance by her. 

“You shall leave me alone,” she said the last time I knocked. “I dare not 
see any one yet, Helen; you don’t know what this is; it’s worse than death.” 

At three o’clock the house was deserted by all but the regular inhabitants. 
For the last hour we had obeyed Isabel’s injunction, and had left her “alone” 
to battle with that agony which she had declared to be worse than death. Dur- 
ing that hour I had remained with Mr. and Mrs. Hazelwood, for all reserve on 
the subject was banished now, and they spoke freely before me and to me of the 
insulting wrong that had been offered to their child. They blamed themselves 
in words that went to my heart, for that touch of weakness in their love for her 
which had induced them to consent to the renewal of the engagement which had 
once been broken. Blamed themselves, because they would suffer no shadow of 
their blame to fall on the poor, loving, betrayed, obstinate girl, who was wrest- 
ling with her sorrow alone upstairs. 

“Tt broke her health and altered her temper the first time,” poor Mrs. Hazel- 
wood said at last. 

“ By Heaven’s help it shall not break her heart now,” her husband answered ; 
“all that love and care and change of scene can do, shall be done.” 

“Ah! my dear, such love and care as this, faithful as it is, will never heal 
this wound, or fill this gap,” the old lady said to him tenderly; “the more we 
cherish and prize her, the more she will feel that she has been slighted and 
scorned and slapped by the hand she prized and cherished most !” 

“T must insist on my child seeing me and speaking to me now,” Mr. Hazel- 
wood said in answer to this, rising up slowly as he spoke. “Come, Emily, let us 
” He put 


go to her; alone, Miss Archer; not even you must see this meeting. 
his hand kindly on my shoulder, as he led his wife past me, and I stood back 
reverentially almost, for theirs was a great sorrow. 

A hush had fallen over the house, and through the silence that reigned I 
heard him knock at Isabel’s door. Then he leaned over the banisters and called 


? and then I for- 


impatiently, “Send a locksmith here; she can’t open the door ;’ 
got his request that I should remain below, and ran up to join them. “She can- 
not open the door,” Mrs. Hazelwood said, getting hold of my hand and looking 
at me with frightened eyes, and I asked in a whisper: 

“Did she tell you so?” 

“No !-—yes, she said something. Ah!” this was a sigh of mingled terror 
and relief, as the door gave way and we got into the room. 

Isabel was standing by a table in the window that commanded the avenue, 
leaning against the table, evidently requiring its support. .She moved her head 
slowly and with an effort as we approached her, and her lips moved, but I did 
not hear any words. The fair beauty of her face was gone, altogether gone. 
Not marred and disfigured by passion, but gone as utterly as if she had never 
been any other than the haggard woman we now looked upon. Of the misery, 
the pain, the hopelessness there was in her eyes as she turned them upon us, I 
can give no adequate idea. 

We did not speak to her. We were wise in that. We did not torture her 
with words then. Her uncle took her in his arms, and moved her from the win- 
dow, and as he did so, she threw back one wild despairing glance along the 
avenue by which he had promised tocome. “She is cold as death!” Mr. Hazel- 
wood said, as he placed her on the sofa; and as he placed her, she remained, 
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making no movement to attain ease or rest, but just staying in the crumpled-up 
position which her helplessness had obliged him to place her in. 

We took off her wreath and veil very gently, and the hours went by, and we 
thought she was resting and praying, for her eyes were closed and her hands 
were clasped. But just as the sun was sinking she rose up with a suddenness 
that startled away the possibility of our attempting to stop her, and went over to 
the window once more. Then she turned away nearly blind and staggering, and 
when we caught her in our arms we knew that the tension had been too great, 
and that now it was nearly over. 

So she died, just as the day did, the day to which she had looked forward 
with such wearing fluctuations of feeling for a year. I can give no record of the 
time that followed. She was dead! Suddenly that fair beautiful thing that was 
lying on the couch was taken from us, and colder hands moved it about, and 
colder lips named it, and we were nothing. We were only “permitted” by the 
old nurse to remain in the room, 

Rumors came to us before we could go away from the place that had been the 
scene of that terrible life and death struggle, that the man on whose head her 
blood will be, had gone away from Clanmere the night before that fatal day. 
Strangers rent his place now, and he has never been heard of since Isabel died 
for him. It is still a heart-sickening mystery, whether his conduct was caused 
by wanton cruelty, by the consequences of some former crime committed by him, 
or by madness. It is hard to believe that insanity could have so deliberately 
planned such treachery. . 
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HE night had come; the moonlight whitely lay 
El Boe the field where I had sowed all day 
Seed I should ne’er behold 
Waving its harvest gold. 







Naught even showed that seed was hidden there ; 
In pallid light lay furrows long and bare ; 

No blade, no leaf was seen 

Signing its promise green. 






And on the shore the little shallop lay 

Which in the morn must bear me far away 
Where I might never know 

Whether the seed did grow. 







And if I wept, ’twas none but God could see 
How much the hope of harvest was to me. 
He sent His angel down 

My trembling trust to crown. 
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His gentle angel led me by the hand 

Until we stood upon the bare, sown land, 
And then he turned and smiled, 
With eyes serene and mild. 


“ Behold,” he said, “to still thy human fear, 
In one short hour will God unfold the year.” 
And as he spoke the word 

The barren clods were stirred, 


And tiny blades crept out into the light, 

And grew, and grew, before my wondering sight, 
And then the ears were seen, 
Long-bearded, full, and green. 


And while I watched the waving grain, behold 
The heads bent down with weight of ripened gold: 
The Angel said, “ The Lord 
Shall give thee this reward. 


“ Fear not to get the hence across the sea, 

In harvest-time I’ll bind thy sheaves for thee. 
Thy field may ripen late ; 
Fear not, but trust and wait.” 


A little cloud sailed by and hid the moon ; 
My angel comforter was gone tgo soon. 

A tremor blurred the air : 

Again my field lay bare, 


Except that near me, close beside my feet, 
Remained one handful of the golden wheat ; 
God’s token that for me 
Rich harvest yet should be. 


And in my bosom, cherished, loved, behold 
These precious ears of sacred harvest gold. 
Such fruit my field shall bear— 
I leave it in God’s care. 
Mary ELLEN ATKINSON. 





FROM A PAINTING BY EASTMAN JOHNSON, 








EASTMAN JOHNSON.. 


American genre painters. He has a most human genius, wide and 
healthy, lacking fantasy and imagination, but perfectly.sane and. true, striking 
always the average experience, and admirably gifted to render the habitual con- 
ditions of American home life. 

It seems to me that he has the same kind of mind as the great English story 
writer, George Eliot ;..a discriminating and conscientious mind, having a pen- 
chant, not for‘romantic themes, but for homely and racy ones, and never outside 
of the real world. 

As a painter of the familiar, Mr. Johnson takes his rank next to the English 
Wilkie. Without the vulgarity of the Dutch painters, he has their love for sen- 
sible and ordinary people... Whenever Mr. Johnson has treated any subject of 
common life, he has made out of it more than. any other American could have 
made out of it; when he has essayed the heroic, he has not been so successful. 

It is as a painter of the fire-side, it is as a painter of incidents about the 
farm, and in the shop, that Mr. Johnson is best to us. He always finds a sub- 
ject in which the incident is sufficient and the character positive. It would not 
be difficult to show how well he corresponds in art with Whittier in poetry. The 
limitations of both men are on the side of the imagination. Both alike keep 
close to the well-ordered and tranquil and narrow conditions of human life—con- 
ditions, however, out of which all the great and sane things of America: have 
come—conditions that gave us the good Lincoln and the firm Grant. These 
men may be called the builders, as they are the strength of our life; they are 
not its beauty or ornament.. A day comes when we do not ask for strength, but 
for grace ; a day comes when we do not ask for security, but for the full play of 
the man. Then all sad renunciations, all joyless labor, seem. too much: like an 
injustice, and we resent and resist a life that makes man a jaded and grim worker 
when the world lies before his desires like a great untasted banquet. But so 
long as we keep perfectly sensible, we turn with the average man to consent to 
the conditions of our life, and with him look with satisfaction upon pictures 
which enable us to see its most picturesque phase. We are made to feel how 
much poetry, that is, how much that touches our hearts, is to be found in common 
life, when common life is rendered by George Eliot, by Whittier, or by East- 
man Johnson. 

When Mr. Johnson paints children his subject is common only in the sense 
that the daisy of the field is common. All the tenderness, all the sympathy of 
the man is expressed. I will say more, all the poetry of the man is expressed. 
‘In those sad and luminous faces of children we see that life is serious to the 
American from his childhood. In New England his chief object is to keep warm 
and to “get on.” The boy warming his hands is to Mr. Johnson what the little 
French gourmand is to Theodore Frére. 


M “* EASTMAN JOHNSON is unquestionably the first name among 
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Mr. Johnson has long been known by his picture of “The Old Kentucky 
Home,”—painted ten or fifteen years ago,—which gave him his place in New 
York as a genre painter equal to his subject, of an admirable humor, free from 
vulgarity, and comparable to the first European painters in the treatment of sub- 
jects of contemporary life. At the Great Exhibition of 1867, “The Old Kentucky 
Home” was second to none of its class. At home, it had often been called 
“black in color,” because contrasted with American pictures which are painted 
on a high key and in light tones. Mr. Johnson should know that we were not 
the only ones who remarked the clear and sober color, and the complete absence 
of blackness in the picture, as it hung in the American department. But Mr. 
Johnson’s sense of color, though far better and stronger than Knaus’s sense of 
color, is not remarkable. His first claims as a painter are to be found in his 
tones and in his characters. As a physiognomist he is equal to Knaus, though 
he has not the same range of subject nor so much of the dramatic element. 

Mr. Johnson’s most recent work, now on the walls of the Academy of De- 
sign, representing the boyhood of Lincoln, is a most interesting work. He 
must be both a poor man and a poor American who can look at it without being 
greatly interested and touched. That long, lank, awkward figure, that serious 
face, to a nation of workers, to a nation whose most celebrated men have begun 
life in just such a homely and barren place as a log cabin or a New England 
farm-house, is characteristic of the boyhood of American public men. When the 
beginnings of life are so bare and poor, the development may be simple and 
strong, but it must be sad and homely. Our best men have had such a boyhood, 
and our best men were not more than Lincoln. 

Mr. Johnson has shown his discrimination and his force in creating this fig- 
ure and face of the boyhood of Lincoln. No doubt it will become a household 
picture dear to all men in this country. 

Mr. Johnson is a native of Maine. He began the practice of his profession 
as a crayon draughtsman in Boston, then went abroad, and studied in Diissel- 
dorf and at the Hague. He visited the West, and afterward settled in 
Washington. For the last ten years he has occupied a part of the University 
Building in New York. His studio is the finest in the city. It is enriched by 
pictures and sketches that indicate how he has used his days, and in what places. 
His whole being has been in his subjects, and his devotion to his profession and 
love of the characteristic have given him the high rank he now holds in art. As 
a painter of children he is equal to Frére, and far more vigorous and varied in 
his work. The French painter is, however, master of a more gracious style. 

EUGENE BENSON. 
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MR. TURVEYDROP DISCOURSES ON A SOCIAL NUISANCE. 


HEN Antony, haranguing the Roman populace over the fallen Cesar, 

said, “I tell you that which you yourselves do know,” he was excusable 

for the superfluity, partly because his auditory did not know it at all, and partly 

because he talked interestingly on an interesting topic. His remarks were timely, 

moreover, and Rome stood on tiptoe to hear them; and it is quite likely that, 

although the Romans may have assented to the statement quoted above, yet they 

were a great deal more certain that they knew the things referred to after Anto- 

ny’s speech than before. Antony, therefore, spoke to a purpose, if he did declare 

what was well known; but there are many, very many people of later days who 
render themselves insufferable nuisances by doing the very same thing. 

I wish to protest, in this public manner, and for the benefit of outraged and 
abused human nature, often too polite to assert its just social rights, against the 
further toleration of those horrible bores who will persist in telling you what you 
know quite as well, if not better, than their own ridiculous selves. 

It is quite easy to illustrate. Thus: I was bidden to an evening party lately, 
and, under the compulsion of Mrs. Turveydrop, I reluctantly consented to the 
martyrdom of small (comparatively speaking) boots, and white (for about half an 
hour) gloves. My tormentor on this occasion was my host; but a proper sense 
of hospitality did not prevent him from agonizing my self-respect, and I’ll not 
spare him. I was looking at the tolerably familiar portraiture of the “ Reading 
of the Emancipation Prociamation,” for the same reason that the stars in heaven 
are brightly shining in ballad,* when Bigauger bustled up to me with an insane 
idea of making me feel at home. 

“ Ah, Turveydrop,” said the little wretch, “that’s a fine picture—very ; repre- 
sents one of the most momentous, if not #4e most momentous and significant of 
all events in American history. You can’t begin to understand it without an 
explanation. You see it represents the reading of the Eman—” 

“Yes, Bigauger—thank you. I know all about it,” say I, meekly and 
kindly, thinking at once to relieve myself of this tormentor. Vain thought! 

“—cipation Proclamation, by Lincoln, who was our last President, you see. 
Its purpose was to free the slave, and the artist rightly chose the consideration 
of the subject for a great historical painting. Look at the figures, Turveydrop, 
and—” 

“ Why, I could draw them all from memory,” break in I, a little nettled. Bi- 
gauger observes my tone, and takes me firmly by the button, lest I escape. 
“T’ve seen most of these men, and am familiar with pictures of all of them.” 

“The central figure, seated,” continues the wretch, as complacently and 
patronizingly as though he hadn’t heard a word of my interruption—“ the central 


* “ Because they’ve nothing else to do,” 
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figure, seated, is that of Abraham Lincoln, our Martyr President, whom some 
one has happily described as ‘first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts 
of his countrymen!’ He was a great man, and posterity will reverence his 
memory. The one sitting near him is,” etc., etc., etc. 

And thus I am bored, and secretly gnash the teeth of my wrath upon Bigauger 
and wish myself emancipated of him and his party. 

Why will such men run riot in society, stupidly thinking themselves luminaries, 
when they are in fact the darkest kind of dark lanterns? I don’t know; but I’d 
like to see some condign punishment inflicted on them. Really, something 
ought to be done with them-—fine and imprisonment, with penitentiary for the 
second offence, or something which would be equally efficacious. They are a 
most troublesome tribe of social guerillas, watching till they catch you off your 
guard, and then pouncing down on you like a hawk on a chicken. And, once 
they fasten their fangs on you, there is no escape. They are creatures of infi- 
nite talk, and are bound to toss about their brains, such as they have. You 
might as well try to dam Niagara as to put them down. The more you try to 
protest that you are perfectly well acquainted with what they are talking about, 
the louder and faster will they talk. Interrupt them you can’t; they will deluge 
you with words, and capture your ears, will ye, nil ye, till your whole mental 
being is on edge, as if with the filing of saws.* And if Bigauger only knew 
how many thousand people he has inspired with the wholesome desire to kick 
him! 

Listen to him again ; observe him as he fastens himself on young Lieutenant 
Smallboy, who is lately home from the war, less an arm. 

“ Ah, lieutenant,” says Bigauger, smiling fiendishly, at the prospect of a new 
victim, “glad to see you. Where did you leave your arm?” 

“ At Gettysburg,” replies the soldier, sadly. 

“ Ah, indeed! Gettysburg was the great battle—one of the most momen- 
tous, if not she most momentous and significant of the battles of the war. It 
was fought—” 

“T think I told you I was there,” says the soldier. And Bigauger rushes on, 
caring never a straw for the broad hint. 

“In July, 1863, near the Maryland border, between the armies of Meade 
and Lee. It continued for three days, and the fate of the nation hung trembling 
in the balance, when—” etc., etc., etc. 

Would Smallboy be censurable for wishing, just then, that Bigauger was in a 
similar condition? I think not. 

Hear him again, briefly. “ Where shall you go this summer, Miss Dashley ?” 
he inquires of the belle of the evening. 

“To Saratoga,” answers the unsuspecting innocent. 

“A most agreeable summer resort,” begins Bigauger, enthusiastically. 
“Some of the first families of the country go there regularly. The world of 
fashion is especially fond of Saratoga. The hops are charming, and—” 

“Pardon me, sir. I have been there two seasons.” Unhappy girl—what of 
it? What does this social vampire care for that ? 

“ Where was I when youinterrupted me? Ah—I was telling you about Sara- 
toga. As a summer resort it is unequalled on the Continent. Its waters—” etc., 
etc., etc. 


* We infer that Turveydrop means “ wise saws and modern instances.” 
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Now I put it candidly to an intelligent and fair-minded public, whether all 
such bores as this fellow shouldn’t be either muzzled or beheaded. They go up 
and down, and about the highways and byways of social life, seeking whom they 
may devour, and terror waits upon their heels. Those who are well informed of 
the habits of this beast of prey, will fly incontinently from his presence ; but the 
unsuspicious stranger becomes his ready game. He makes himself thoroughly 
hated and detested of all men, women, and children ; and the more he is hated, 
the more he plies his auger. I shudder at the bare recollection of the times that 
my patience has been ravaged, my time dissipated, my nerves agonized, and my 
temper soured, by the merciless onslaughts of these harpies! I think I have 
listened to the whistling of minie balls and the screeching of shells in the front 
of a battle, with more composure than I have endured the filling of my ears by 
these conceited donkeys with commonplace talk on things which they don’t under- 
stand—and I do. 

Reader—a timid, but honest word in your ear. Do you ever talk just for the 
sake of keeping yourself before the public, when you can see that the public is 
worried by you, and wants to be let alone? If yea, be warned, for no people 
outside State’s prison are hated more cordially and justly than the Bigaugers. 

JAMES FRANKLIN FITTs. 








JOHN BRIGHT. 


HOUGH Mr. Richard J. Hinton gave his impressions of the great English 
political reformer and popular leader, in a very pleasant article in THE 
GALAxy of a few months back, perhaps he did not entirely exhaust the interest 
in the subject ; certainly he did not exhaust the subject itself. A great man is 
many-sided, and variously affects different observers. Mine is a woman’s view 
of John Bright. 

First, as to his appearance. He is broad-shouldered and stout, but not tall. 
His well-proportioned frame indicates physical strength and endurance in a 
remarkable degree. He must be over forty years of age, yet he possesses a 
complexion of the rare purity and texture of girlhood, rather than of mature 
manhood. His forehead is so high and wide that it would amount to a defect 
were it not softened by an abundance of silky, dark-brown hair. The rest of 
his features are not noticeable for beauty or regularity, and but for the wonder- 
ful decision of the firm jaw and determined mouth would give little indication 
of the vast intellectual power of this celebrated man. John Bright’s face is not 
very mobile, but is characterized by calmness and resolution, instead of varying 
expression. 

That he is thoroughly the conventional type of Englishman the following 
incident will show : 

A very good portrait of him was standing in the studio of an artist. Some 
Americans came in, and catching sight of the picture without knowing the orig- 
inal, exclaimed : 

“Oh! that’s John Bull.” 

“ No, it’s John Bright,” quietly replied the painter. 
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The great reformer is so teazed to sit for photographs, portraits, and busts, 
that he is put to as many straits to escape the chisel and maul-stick as a debtor 
to get away from his creditors. This persistence on the part of artists is all the 
more surprising as it is well known that no one has yet succeeded in making 
what John Bright himself considers a good likeness. He can never be brought 
to acknowledge that anything resembles him. It is not that the efforts are un- 
complimentary, but it is merely because they are ot like him. 

The sun-picture will not flatter, as the painter, with glowing brush, vivid 
tints, and poetic imagination, is prone to do; but it reproduces the features, 
though occasionally made ugly where they are not so in reality. Therefore, all 
photographs of the “ Leader of the Peace Party,” are sufficiently like him to be 
recognizable, though they do not enhance his good looks. One reason why 
neither painter nor sculptor is able to please John Bright is that he is generally 
impatient at sitting to them when he has more important duties to engross his 
time and thoughts. Consequently, he hurries and confuses them, and the result 
is an unsatisfactory portrait. 

When speaking in public, John Bright depends on the force and grandeur of 
his subject and the wonderful eloquence with which he glorifies it, rather than 
on gesticulation and declamation; yet he is master of both. His elocution is 
matchless, and his voice is the most admirable blending of power and sweetness ; 
none other can equal it. His fine eyes rarely flash around to thrill the already 
eager listener with added admiration and delight, for he raises them above as 
soon as he commences to speak, and fixes them there. As his discourses last 
for hours at a time, he must possess almost superhuman nerves to remain so 
long in an immovable position. 

By the irresistible domination of superior thought, and the unusual harmony 
of his earnest tones, John Bright holds his listeners entranced; he sways them 
by his wonderful will, and by burning words and unanswerable logic he forces 
conviction from their first impulses, however ineradicable prejudice may after- 
ward fly back, alarmed at innovation, and plead for conservatism. Pure, vigor- 
ous, eloquent language stamps his every discourse a masterpiece, and each will 
eventually be enshrined by unbiassed posterity among the English classics. 

In friendly conversation, he is brilliant without effort, being gifted with a 
keen sense of the ludicrous, while overflowing with wit and good-natured sar- 
casm. Every word sparkles like the precious stones dropped from the lips of 
the girl in the fairy tale. 

He is often called sneering and bitter, as are frequently much less witty and 
ironical people. 

Some time ago there appeared in the “Saturday Review,” very severe strict- 
ures on the “gentleman from Rochdale,” and all were curious to know what 
reply he could possibly make to such scathing condemnation, for many great 
men have quailed and shrunk back crushed and humiliated from a scourging ad- 
ministered by the bitterest and most relentless periodical in England. Shortly 
afterward he delivered a speech and incidentally alluded to the article. He made 
a few playful remarks, as if it were not worth considering in a serious light, and 
ended by bestowing on the “ Saturday Reviewer” the contemptuous paraphrase— 
as true as witty—of the “Saturday Reviler.” 

The laugh was turned on this much-dreaded journal which has struck awe 
and confusion to many, and literary ruin to not a few. Making common cause 
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for once with John Bright, all England joined in a roar of satisfaction at his ad- 
mirable retort. 

Howsoever the nobility of England may disapprove of John Bright’s senti- 
ments, let him but raise his sonorous voice and the whole sleepy House of Com- 
mons starts from its forty winks and listens intently to the noble and inspiring 
words of its greatest orator. They may have dozed through Disraeli’s remarks, 
or even Lord John’s, but no one nods when the magnificent Quaker reformer bids 
them hearken. 

He is the friend of the American in England. If a struggling author craves 
a kind word for his first work, or an incipient painter half an hour for finishing 
touches, he will cheerfully and without solicitation through the circumlocution 
office bestow the word of praise, and steal a few moments from his over-crowd- 
ed time, for the much-desired sitting. 

To our countrymen he is very approachable. They are not obliged to have 
letters of introduction to obtain audience, for the name of American is a key to 
open his doors, on account of the admiration he feels for a free country, and 
which he shows by the respect he pays her offspring. Let any American address 
a note to John Bright and he will promptly receive a most courteous, plain, and 
unpretending reply, written in a small hand, but as legible as it is elegant. 

He once said in the hearing of the writer, that the written laws of California 
were as nearly perfect as it was possible for man to frame them: a remark sur- 
prising in more senses than one, for who would suppose, that overwhelmed by a 
multitude of duties of the most important character from the beginning until the 
end of the year, John Bright could find time and inclination to master the volu- 
minous laws of that remote State? How many Americans would think it worth 
while to expend time on such apparently profitless reading ? 

John Bright is a member of the firm of “ Bright Bros.,” carpet manufacturers, 
of Rochdale; besides his connection with the above business he has extensive 
mines in Wales, and is reputed very rich. 

He sat for many years in the House of Commons as member for Manchester, 
and was always returned free of expense—that borough and Salford being the 
only two that return their members free. After Cobden had carried the vote of 
censure of the Palmerston administration on account of the Chinese War, and 
after Palmerston had appealed to the country, both Bright and Cobden were 
thrown out for Manchester, and for a time the former was without a seat, but 
eventually he was returned for Birmingham, for which place he is still member. 

Happy in the domestic circle as well as honored in his public relations, John 
Bright would seem an especial favorite of rature and of fortune, since both have 
been lavish of gifts to him. 

On one occasion in expressing his extreme admiration of our country, he 
laughingly remarked that he was once on the eve of starting for the United 
States, but changed his mind and went to the United S¢a¢e instead ; that Oliver 
Cromwell had also undergone a similar revolution of sentiment in regard to 
America, though not from a like cause. Cromwell having actually embarked 
with the Pilgrim Fathers was brought back by a peremptory government. He 
indulged in some curious speculations as to what might have been the history of 
England from that day to this had Cromwell carried out his original intention of 
going to America. . 

If “ohn Bright should one day visit us, may his reception by Americans be 
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as enthusiastic as he deserves, as a noble and fearless adherent of our country in 


her hour of trial and calumny. 
CELIA LOGAN. 








NEEDLE AND PILLOW. 

** And thou shalt make an hanging for the door of the tent, of blue, and purple, and scarlet, and fine- 
twined linen, wrought with needle-work.”’ 

EZAHEEL and Aholiab, signally elected by the Almighty to instruct the 
B children of Israel when they were commanded, through Moses, to present 
offerings for the work of the service of the sanctuary, are mentioned in Holy 
Writ as having been filled with wisdom of heart to work all manner of work— 
of the engraver, and of the cunning workmen, and of the embroiderer in blue, 
and in purple, and in scarlet, and in fine linen; and long before God’s chosen 
people were delivered out of bondage, the Egyptian artificers embroidered their 
robes of State, their linen garments, and the linen wrappers of their mummies, 
with consummate skill. The Sidonians, and Phrygians also, were accomplished 
workers in the art of embroidery, and it is recorded that the Phrygian women 
caused all the finest quality of their workmanship in that line to be called by 
their name—“ Vestes Phrygiane.” The Grecian maidens, we know, were adepts 
in the use of the needle, their best efforts equalling in beauty and finish the finest 
paintings by the most renowned of the Grecian artists. Did not Arachne perish 
in consequence of her attempts to rival Minerva, Goddess of Wisdom, in this, 
her favorite pastime ? 

Early in the history of Rome (621), Attalus, King of Pergamus, was the 
acknowledged inventor of the method of embroidering with gold; and Mrs. 
Miller tells us, in her letters from Italy, 1777, referring to a wonderfully well 
executed statue of Diana, at Portici, that the Roman ladies of a very early 
period edged their purple gowns with lace an inch and a half broad. Scandina- 
vian tumuli testify, by needles of gold and other implements found in them, that 
nations far removed from civilization practised this handicraft. Peruvian chief- 
tains laid elaborate embroideries of gold and silver, on feathers, at the feet of 
their Spanish conquerors, and the wild tribes of America, years before Colum- 
bus was born, wove their own hair and shining serpent skins together, on their 
trophies of war. 

Such are some of the evidences that can be produced to show the remote an- 
tiquity of needle-work. 

In the Anglo-Saxon poem of “ Beowolf,” we read that in the great wine 
chamber 

There shone variegated with gold, 
The web on the walls ; 
Many wonders to the sight— 
Of each the warriors 
That would gaze on it became visible. 
e The Saxon term for a curtain or hanging, was wahrift—and in the will of 
Wynfloeda, we find the bequest of a long heal wahrift, and a short one. 
The dwellings of the higher classes of the period, appear to have been com- 
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completely and splendidly furnished; their walls were hung with silk, richly em- 
broidered with gold. Ingulphus mentions some hangings ornamented with 
golden needle-work. Royal and noble ladies plied their needles for the adorn- 
ment of the church—St. Dunstan himself furnishing the designs. Edgitha, 
queen of Edward the Confessor, was “ perfect mistress of the needle,” and all 
the daughters of Edward the Elder were famous as needle-women. In feudal 
times it was the practice for knightly families to send their daughters to the cas- 
tles of their suzerain lords, there to be trained to embroider—a custom which, in 
the more primitive countries, continued even to the French Revolution. Taylor, 
the water poet, sings of Catherine of Arragon— 


Her days did pass 
In working with the needle curiously. 


In all the convents needle-work was a part of the daily employment of the nuns. 
Even the monks have been commended for their skill in embroidery. In West- 
minster Abbey, 1620, the epitaph of Catherine Sloper reads, 

Exquisite at her needle. 

Again, Evelyn writes of his daughter, that “she had an extraordinary genius 
for whatever hands can do with the needle.” 

Probably the most wonderful specimen of hand-work with the needle known, 
is that executed in the days of William the Conqueror, attributed to his queen 
and her maidens, and known as the Bayeux Tapestry. It is twenty inches wide, 
and two hundred and fourteen feet long, and is divided into seventy-two com- 
partments, each bearing a superscription in Latin. Napoleon caused this 
great work to be exhibited in Paris in 1803. 

From open-work embroidery we derive the production of lace by hand-work 
with the needle, and from this last, we reach the origin of lace as produced by 
the pillow and its instruments; and the honor of its invention is now clearly 
traced to Barbara Uttman, of Saxony. 

Lace is defined as a plain or ornamental net-work, wrought of fine threads of 
gold, silver, silk-flax, or cotton, interwoven. The English word lace is derived 
from the Latin word /acinfa, signifying the hem or fringe of a garment. Many 
of the earlier laces were made by the threads being passed or interlaced one 
with the other, and were defined as fassement, which, when the toothed edge 
was added, became fassement dentille. Lace consists of two parts—the ground 
and the flower-pattern or gimp. The plain ground is styled in French, en/oé/- 
age, on account of its containing the flower or the ornament, which is called 
toile, from the flat, close texture, resembling linen. The honey-comb net-work, 
pr ground, is of various kinds, viz. : wire-ground, Brussels-ground, trolly-ground, 
etc. ; fond-clair, fond-double, etc. All lace is terminated by two edges —the 
pearl, picot or couronne—a row of little points at equal distances, and the foot- 
ing, a narrow lace made to keep the stitches of the ground firm, and to sew the 
lace to the garment upon which it is worn. 

Lace is classed as point and pillow. The first is made by the needle ona 
parchment pattern, and is termed needle-point. Point also means a particular 
kind of stitch, as point & la reine, point de Paris. The manner of making pil- 
low-lace is as follows: The pillow is a round or oval board, stuffed so as to form 
a cushion, and placed on the knees of the work-woman ; on the pillow a stiff piece 
of parchment is fixed, with small holes pricked through to mark the pattern. 
Through these holes pins are stuck into the cushion. The threads with which 
the lace is formed, are wound upon bobbins—formeriy bones—now smali round 
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pieces of wood about the size of a pencil, having around their upper ends a deep 
groove, so formed as to reduce the bobbin to a thin neck on which the thread is 
wound, a separate bobbin being used for each thread. By the twisting and 
crossing of these threads, the ground of the lace is formed. The pattern is 
made with thicker thread than that used for the ground-work. Such has been 
the pillow and the method of using it, tor three centuries and more. 

In 1665, the principal laces known were, point, bisette, gueuse (beggar’s lace), 
campane, mignonette, point double, Valenciennes, Mechlin, gold lace, guipure. 
At the present time, the most celebrated laces have been classed in the following 
manner: Brussels is considered the most valuable. There are two kinds. 
Brussels ground, having a hexagon mesh, a twist of four threads of flax to a per- 
pendicular line of mesh; and Brussels wire-ground, made of silk, meshes partly 
straight and partly arched ; the pattern is worked separately, and set on with the 
needle. Mechlin, having a hexagonal mesh, three flax threads to a perpendicular 
line, with the pattern worked in a net. Valenciennes, an irregular hexagon, two 
threads, partly twisted and plaited at the top of the mesh, with pattern worked 
in a net, similar to Mechlin. Lisle, a diamond mesh, two threads to a pillar. 
Alencon, called blond, hexagon mesh, two threads, twisted similar to Bucking- 
ham lace; and Alengon point, two threads to a pillar, octagonal and square 
meshes alternately. 

In the manufacture of lace, France takes the lead. It is all made with bob- 
bins upon a small pillow, except at Alengon, where the needle is employed. The 
materials used are hand-spun linen thread, cotton-wool, silk, and gold and silver 
thread. Point d’Alencgon is the only lace made with pure linen hand-spun thread. 
It is worth (the thread) £120 the pound. Point d’Alencon is made entirely by 
hand, and each part is executed by a special work-woman. It takes twelve per- 
sons to complete a piece of this lace. Napoleon’s bed furniture, when he was 
married to Marie Louise, was in part—tester-curtains, coverlet, pillow-cases—all 
of the finest “ Alencon a bride ;” and at the Paris exhibition of 1851, a flounce 
was exhibited which had taken thirty-six women eighteen months to complete. 
Its value was 22,000 francs. In her lace-making department, France employs 
more than a quarter of a million lace-makers. Belgium is the great rival of 
France in the manufacture of laces. The chief varieties are known as Brussels, 
Mechlin, and Valenciennes. The finest kind of Brussels lace is made of very 
fine flax, and is very costly. Mechlin is the prettiest of laces, fine, transparent 
and effective ; it is made in one piece on the pillow, and has the character of em- 
broidery ; hence it is sometimes called broderie de Malines. Valenciennes lace 
is made altogether on the pillow, with one kind of thread for pattern and ground, 
and is the same, wherever made, as that made in the city of Valenciennes. The 
Valenciennes of 1780 was of a quality far superior to any made in the present 
day. Some of it may still be found in the markets. The last important piece 
made within the city walls was a head-dress of “ vraie Valenciennes,” presented by 
the city to the Duchess de Nemours on her marriage in 1840. 

The manufacture of English laces commenced in the sixteenth century. 
Buckinghamshire, Oxfordshire, Hampshire, and the valleys of Dorset, continue 
to be famous localities. The number of lace-makers in the counties of Bucking- 
ham, Northampton, Bedford and Oxford, was, in 1862, 25,000. Honiton lace, 
made at Honiton, once held in such high valuation, lost its prestige in the eyes 
of the public after the exhibition of 1851, work of inferior quality having been 
mingled with the good. Bobbin-net machine lace was first made by a Notting- 
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ham frame-work knitter in 1768. Heathcote’s machine was patented in 1809. 
Up to the year 1831, plain net and quillings were the chief produce of the bobbin- 
net machine. In 1839, the Jacquard principle was applied to the Leaver ma- 
chines, and new sources of manufacture at once developed themselves. In 
1851, 3,200 bobbin-net machines were in operation at Nottingham, and the num- 
ber of hands employed was 133,000. The year 1823 is memorable for the 
‘bobbin-net fever.” Mr. Heathcote’s patent having expired, all Nottingham 
went mad. Every one wished to make a bobbin-net. Clergymen, lawyers, doc- 
tors, actors, shop-keepers—all embarked their capital in lace-making, and pro- 
prietors of bobbin-frames realized, by working upon them, twenty, thirty, and 
forty shillings a day. Nottingham, Loughborough, and all the adjoining country, 
became the scene of an epidemic mania. Hundreds tormented themselves day 
and night with projects of bobbins, pushers, point-bars and needles. Hundreds 
lost business and standing, while many, failing to realize any sort of gain from 
their visionary schemes, sunk down into despair and committed suicide. 


C. A: B. 








MARGARET FULLER. 
UITE early in the present century, when life was harder and barer, and 
not so well worth living as now, in a New England home controlled by 
the thought of the day, a new soul began. 

Fromethe first it was at odds with its conditions ; always there was an alien 
quality in the character, and however much it may have owed to these ungenial 
circumstances, it was through pain, and repression, and struggles that left life- 
long scars, that it grew and unfolded until it became the centre of the intellect- 
ual vitality of the country. Two score years sufficed for its earthly course, and 
then by storm and sea it entered upon a nobler phase of being. 

The story of this life is told in two small volumes—not old—yet old-fashioned 
enough to fill, for the most part, dark corners upon book-sheives, for books as well 
as men become superannuated in a fearfully short time in this fast age. They 
have no special attraction for the bright eyes of gay young people ; elderly, con- 
servative eyes would, perhaps, turn with disgust from the name borne upon them. 
But to imaginative, thoughtful young girls, oppressed with the mystery of life ; 
to women who languish in inaction and pine for worthy work, who are weary of 
common-place and long for a true word, this wonderful story is a revelation. 
It is a liberal education to know it. It is inspiration, suggestion, comfort and 
hope. 

It is good to know that a woman like Margaret Fuller has lived; that she 
did not falter in the hard ways of life ; that she was not spoiled by pleasantness 
and praise ; that she loved and suffered, was tormented by aspiration, and baffled 
by failure like her humble sisters. 

If one chafes at the injustice done to intellectual women; is surfeited by 
praise of weak-mindedness, and is hurt by the popular estimate which—compelled 
to concede a certain amount of brain—insists upon subtracting its equivalent from 
the heart—it is a consolation and a triumph to find, that when all is said, when 
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full tribute has been paid to the splendid intellect, to the scholarship that was so 
masculine and thorough, the culture so broad and deep, this woman with all her 
regal gifts was as truly womanly as any pretty creature who never entertained a 
single idea. 

If intense, vivid affections belong to woman they were Margaret’s ; in capac- 
ity for suffering through these she was more than rich enough ; the peculiar ex- 
periences of her sex were known to her; in “ woman’s devotion” she was not 
wanting; of feminine caprices, whimseys, and moods, she had her share. 

It makes one indignant to see how persistently this greatest American woman 
is misconceived. Beyond a circle of enthusiasts and a handful of literary peo- 
ple to whom her fame belongs, who knows Margaret Fuller? Who has any 
adequate knowledge of her character ? 

Once upon a time it was graduation-day at a young ladies’ seminary, and a 
respectable clerical gentleman stood up before these fair young girls in white, to 
give them some good advice. If he could have found the right word to say I think 
there were young hearts there that would have welcomed it joyfully. 1 wonder 
that the sight of those bright faces did not inspire him. I wonder, immeasura- 
bly, that he dared to air his empty theories and vapid opinions in that presence. 
His theme was, of course, “ Woman’s Sphere,” and the refrain, continuously re- 
peated, and illustrated, and pathetically insisted upon was— 

“Don’t, girls, don’t, for pity’s sake, be like Margaret Fuller!” 

Now I am sure they were all nice girls; I don’t doubt that there was latent 
talent, possibly genius among them; certainly there was abundant variety of 
character with all its grand possibilities ; but of Margaret Fuller’s, I trow not one. 

Of first-class men and women preéminent in a special realm, one or two are 
enough for a generation. There was small danger that any of those neophytes 
would emulate her rich life. But this was not the lecturer’s meaning. » What it 
was is obvious enough. 

Of the real Margaret Fuller he could have known nothing. What he dis- 
liked and deprecated was a creation of his own morbid prejudice, a being bear- 
ing no resemblance to the real woman; a being whose affectional nature had 
been dwarfed by an unnatural development of the intellect, an embodiment of 
strong-mindedness, of value only to point a moral or serve as a horrid example. 

All this is a mistake without excuse. 

Surely some baleful star shone over Margaret’s cradle. “I have known,” she 
writes, “some happy hours, but they all lead to sorrow; and not only the cups 
of wine but of milk seemed drugged for me.” 

It is hard that the innocent use of her great powers—as natural to her as 
song to a bird—should have been made the occasion of charges against her. 
But a woman’s laurel wreath too often hurts like a crown of thorns. A Vivid in- 
tellectual life sharpens the sensibilities and opens a thousand avenues to pain 
which are closed to duller natures. A little genius goes very far toward making one 
miserable. The upward way is always rough. It is far easier to linger with the 
crowd in the smooth safe paths. 

But one cannot disown one’s heritage ; and Margaret was born in the purple. 

It would be a curious study to trace the influences which went to form her 
singularly composite character. The fire and passion of the southern races 
burned in her soul. But the rigidity and coldness of the conditions in which she 
lived spread a decorous frosting over the slumbering frame. 

It is certain that she suffered cruelly from forced growth. She read Latin at 
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six years old. When sht should have been studying the cut of her first doll’s 
dresses, she was speculating upon the Roman character. Perhaps she caught 
from this early intercourse with those heroic men that imperial largeness which 
distinguished her. 

As the years went on she was still mercilessly crammed. Her training was 
of such sort as kept her imagination straightly in check. “ That coarse but wear- 
able stuff woven by the ages, common sense,” was the only mental wear judged 
fit for her. Doubtless she owed to this early training that luminous judgment 
which arranged its materials so swiftly that its conclusions seemed like intuitions. 
Still one must mourn over the costly price. She was defrauded of all natural 
childhood. Think of a child from eight to twelve whose most real friends were 
Shakespeare, Cervantes, and Moliére. Her mind, kept on the strain so long, 
could not fall easily to the level of her years. 

It is one of God’s beautiful compensations that afterward she found the 
sweetest sympathy among children, and was able to make them love her dearly. 

The best thing her home had for her—after the love which, though injudicious, 
was always fond and proud—was the garden where her mother’s pinks and roses 
bioomed. “There my thoughts could lie callow in the nest and only be fed and 
kept warm, not called to fly or sing before the time.” 

Next to this came the books, the well of English undefiled, where she 
first tasted Shakespeare and was enamored of the draught. Even thus early her 
eclectic mind chose the aliment best suited to it. Whatever treated of the human 
soul found hospitable reception. 

Later her acquisitions were made with prodigious rapidity. The common 
student is dismayed and astonished to be told that in three months from the 
time when she began the study of German she read its classics with ease. 
Henceforth K6rner, Novalis, Schiller, Richter, Lessing, were household names 
to her. The mind of Goethe she knew. For years she was his subject. She 
collected materials for his life. The paper in the “ Dial” upon Goethe is an in- 
timation of the loss we have suffered in that her intention was never fulfilled. 

Afterward she grew away somewhat from this first love, as, indeed, was inev- 
itable. Margaret was no slave to consistency. “Very early,” she says, “I 
learned that the only object of life was to grow.” Growth is the test of 
greatness. Mediocrity may hold forward for a time, but soon it delays, to count 
over its wealth, to label its opinions and arrange them in convenient niches, to 
set in order its little gallery of sentiments. 

But genius has no time for retrospection. Its aspirations are ceaseless goads. 
It does not know satiety. It can never find satisfaction. Always the mountain 
peak rises fair and far above. 

All her life, unless hindered by extraordinary circumstances, Margaret was a 
voluminous reader. I do not now think of any one in recent times whose 
achievements in this way were so remarkable as hers, except Theodore Parker. 
His capacity for devouring ponderous folios is a tradition among his classmates. 
It is easy for persons of less rapid apprehension to bring the charge of super- 
ficiality ; hard to understand the swift intuition which seizes upon what is suited 
to its needs and ignores the valueless. Yet this is the only true way to read. 
There is a deal of rubbish in most books. It is by no means needful to scruti- 
nize every flower in a garden to be aware of a violet. 

Margaret’s early ambition reveals a fine, heroic daring, and a confidence in her 
own resources at which we may smile. Yet it was abundantly justified by her 
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native gifts, and the opulence of her possessions. At twenty-three she is medi- 
tating six historical tragedies besides a series of Hebrew tales. 

But the pen was a poor instrument in her hands. Her criticism upon Tal- 
fourd’s “Ion” applies to her own poetry. “It is perfectly modern, befitting an 
age of self-consciousness. Yet it is dictated by taste and science only.” 

Her prose style has, however, merits of its own. Not often free or flowing, 
sometimes grandiose, too frequently obscure, it has, in its best specimens, the 
precision of sculpture, a felicity of epithet which betrays the artist in words, a 
luminous purity and beauty, and a certain lofty serenity of tone; not seldom 
there are passages exquisitely tender and pathetic. 

But if we trust the rapturous eulogy of those who were so happy as to hear 
it, no written lines of Margaret’s give any hint of her conversation. In varied 
phrase all her friends have testified to its opulence, its vigor, its inexhaustible 
power, its grace and its wonderful sympathetic quality. Masters in English have 
taxed their resources to describe it. We linger over the record with fascinated 
interest, and regret having been born too late to know this marvellous improvi- 
satrice. 

Among other vague impressions which have gone abroad concerning her, and 
which will hardly bear analysis, is that of her extreme personal plainness. If 
so grievous a fault could be forgiven any woman, it could be forgiven Margaret ; 
but I think our charity will not be put to any very severe strain. We must 
see through the eyes of others, and upon that point authorities differ widely. 
The standard of beauty is by no means unchangeable and universal. Margaret 
seems to have charmed women by her looks no less than by her genius, and 
one or two of her male friends accord to her an attractiveness beyond harmory 
of color and grace of outline. 

Margaret’s self-appreciation was something sublime—or was it only her ex- 
traordinary frankness, her brave sincerity, which disdained to use the wraps 
wherewith most of us try to conceal our vanity? One can understand being 
repelled by personal contact with this cool superiority; but we, whose amour 
fropre is in no danger of a wound, only read with a feeling of amused surprise 
such language as this: 

“TI now know all the people worth knowing in America, and I find no intel- 
lect comparable to my own!” 

It strikes one, however, as being quite true. 

But her self-confidence was neither spiritual pride, nor vanity of heart. It is 
the intellect calmly measuring itself, and announcing without shame or fear its 
conclusions. If she affects no reverence, she is still humble in the presence of 
those who are really worthy to be her teachers. If she brings all ‘Waims before 
the inexorable tribunal of her understanding, it is from a constitutional necessity 
so to do. She cannot accept any pretensions upon trust. Nevertheless, she 
looks at her friends through the rose-colored medium of her imagination. And 
who so ready as she to do enthusiastic homage to beauty of soul and life ? 

Moreover, if Margaret was an egotist she was by no means a solitary sinner. 
The age is eminently self-conscious. 

A habit of introspection is upon us all. We are filled with the enthusiasm 
of humanity. It is the delineation of character which delights us in works of 
fiction. Morbid phases of character are elaborated with painful minuteness. 
Incident and plot are of secondary interest. We are never tired of studying 
human nature in ourselves or in others. And if we entertain high ideas of it, 
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we have come to them by the most natural process. We have reached an oppo- 
site conclusion from that of Fouché—who scorned mankind—by a similar meth- 
od. “Cet homme,” said Talleyrand, “s'est beaucoup étudié.” 

When Margaret went to Europe, her reputation was at its flood. She had 
got possession of her powers. She knew the sweetness of fame, she had drunk 
to the full the delights of social success. The intoxication of youth was past. 
The future held the promise of a richer, serener life—of calmer, more self- 
satisfying work. At last her face was set toward the goal which had beckoned 
her years before. 

A change of tone is quickly perceivable in her letters. She found herself at 
home in the Old World. The atmosphere was congenial. She had come toa 
state of very pure happiness, quite perfect but for the haunting sense of having 
come too late, and the want of monzy. “Is it not cruel,” she writes from Rome, 
“that I cannot earn six hundred dollars a year here?” 

In Italy—“my Italy,” as she exclaims, triumphantly—the tragedy of her life 
begins. Hitherto it has flowed on like a noble poem, plaintive minor strains 
jarring through the music at times, but having passages cheerful and stately, 
and often swelling into pwans. She was to rise to greater heights and probe 
profounder depths than she had yet known. 

All faults fade from our sight. She grows sweetly humble and tender. The 
angel within her shines out with divine clearness. The soldier in the hospital 
where she ministered cannot rest till he knows when the “Cara Signora” 
will come again. The fierce Italians name her peacemaker. She weeps for the 
young men slain for beautiful Italy. Her great mother heart, stirred to its 
depths, makes the sorrows of those forlorn Italian mothers her own. Joy and 
grief woo her in unison. 

In all the record of these last days there is a fateful presage. The shadow 
feared of man walks beside her—no grim phantom, pale and sad with human 
sorrow, but luminous with the glory of celestial spheres. 

Omens thicken around her. While the ill-fated vessel waits for her she is 
tortured by anxiety and doubt. Half-consciously, she weighs her fate in the bal- 
ance. But not hers the great decision. The hand from above reaches down— 
and surely it must be well. 

Margaret is never to see home any more. Not even are the pale wild flow- 
ers which grace the sterile fields of New England to blossom upon her grave. 
The sea guards its secret with jealous care. 


Tried by the test of accomplishment, Margaret Fuller’s life seems almost a 
failure. She has left no work whose value is at all commensurate with her pow- 
ers. Her literary fragments fall short of representing her truly. Her brilliant 
eloquence will soon be a matter of tradition. But a life should be judged by 
what it is, and not by its results. 

Measured by this standard, Margaret’s life was a noble success. It is what 
she was that makes her a real, vivid, personal presence to all who are in sympa- 
thy with her. No more magnanimous, catholic soul; no truer, kindlier heart ; 
no tenderer, loftier spirit; no sweeter, more genial, more thoroughly womanly 
nature is known to the present century than Margaret Fuller. In regard to her 
faults we make no question. So strong a personality could hardly be without 
them. But remote, inaccessible, statuesque perfection is no longer expected of 
the great few who influence humanity. 
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It is now almost twenty years since that alien day which blew across our 
summer and put out tat brief, bright life. But the principles which were so 
dear to her, the thoughts which were her daily bread were never so living as 
now. They no longer stand apart from the world’s ways, are no longer the prop- 
erty of sect or clique. They have penetrated the masses; they are reproduced 
in great deeds; they are the soul of all literature, the inspiration of lonely 
hearts everywhere. And so, in a high sense, she never so truly lived among us 


as now. 
ANNA L. JOHNSON. 








OWNERSHIP. 


HE right of property in land, and the desire of acquiring such property, 
appear to be recognized, with few exceptions, among all men. 

In primitive conditions of society, this desire requires but little restraint. 
Among nomadic tribes each individual appropriates such of the natural products 
of the soil as he may desire. Wherever he chooses, he pitches his tent or builds 
his temporary hut. While he stays, the ground which he occupies is his—to use 
the simile of a Latin author—“as in a theatre which is common to all, the place 
which each one occupies is, for the time, his own.” Among rude and scattered 
tribes permanently inhabiting certain regions, as well as in the first occupancy 
of newly-discovered countries, each one selects for his own such lands as may 
seem to him most eligible—as Tacitus records of the early Germanic tribes— 
“ wherever a fountain, a plain, or a wood, pleases or invites.” He establishes his 
claim by compliance with a few simple regulations, or merely by making evident 
the priority of his choice. 

With increased density of population, when customs are established and rec- * 
ognized as authoritative, and social and political systems are developed, there 
arises the necessity of specific and systematized laws for the regulation of the 
universal desire of acquisition, and for the adjustment of conflicting claims. 

These laws, founded in necessity and approved by the intuitive sense of jus- 
tice, must be respected. The proprietor of estates held for centuries in one 
name, looks to the laws as his defence, if his right of ownership be questioned. 
The miner who yesterday staked out his claim on the slope of a Californian 
sierra, has the same resource, and the appeal of each must be honored ; this the 
public welfare requires. And yet the ownership recognized in these laws is sec- 
ondary and artificial, and its legitimate scope is narrow. It is seen to be just 
and necessary, but its very obviousness appears to have induced a misconception 
of the principle involved, and an exaggeration of its scope. In the popular ap- 
prehension, this right of ownership has come to cover far more than its legiti- 
mate range. It trenches upon the sphere of a higher right which appeals to a 
higher law. 

This higher right covers an ownership which is true and actual, though it may 
not be wholly definable. It cannot be “nominated” in a “bond,” nor can a di- 
rect account of dollars and cents be found in it. It does not include the right to 
barter the products of a given area of soil, to cut away the forests which may 
stand upon it, or to exhume and traffic in the minerals which may lie beneath it. 
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Its revenue does not consist in the materials of riches, but in finer, though no 
less appreciable values. It cannot be challenged in the courts. It does not re- 
quire the defence of the laws. It is beyond the scope of human legislation. It 
is based immediately upon the relation of man to his beneficent Creator, who 
“ put all things under his feet.” ‘ 

The popular misconception and exaggeration of the ownership recognized in the 
laws become in some instances palpably absurd. The legal owners of the 
island of Mount Desert are certain persons who for the most part gauge its value 
by meagre crops of potatoes, beans and oats. What has such ownership to do 
with the noble offices which the mountains, the rocks and the waves were cre- 
ated to fulfil? To one who has reverently studied these it is a question of 
small moment who may chance to*call themselves their owners. One who has 
sailed away from the island in the afternoon of a June day, and at ten miles out 
at sea has looked back upon the walls and cliffs and domes of rock glowing in 
the rose tint which in our land is given but sparingly, has thenceforth a property 
there which is above price and independent of any other proprietors. The attempt 
to “own” Mount Washington is fitly represented by the petty scratch on the moun- 
tain side, called the carriage road and the moraine of empty bottles and trashy 
currency left by the “ perfect avalanche” of fashionable travel. Whitehead rock 
in Casco bay legally belongs to some party, but in a wider sense it belongs to 
every fisherman who runs u.der its lee, and to every sailor who steers by it into 
port ; and ina higher sense it belongs to every one who interprets aright the stern 
grandeur which finds expression in it. 

This higher and primitive right of ownership is a birthright, and inalienable. 
And yet nothing is more evident than that few, comparatively, attain to the just 
exercise of this right and the realization of the wealth which it claims. Most 
of us have personal knowledge of some representative man to whom the registers 
of deeds and the assessors of taxes attribute the responsibility of owning certain 
estates—lands, it may be, of the fairest--an abode shaped to an easy life by 
careful ancestors, lying beneath most genial skies, surrounded by the most ex- 
quisite harmony of the grand and the beautiful in nature—while, in truth, he is 
no better than a stranger and an alien on his native soil. His estates yield to 
him the means of living as any animal lives, and the appliances of luxury, the 
desired end of which is to intensify his life, not to elevate it. This, to him, ex- 
hausts the significance of his fruitful fields. His footsteps are never checked to 
listen to the song of a bird. In the whisperings of the forest leaves he hears 
only of the market value of oak and pine. In the music of the waterfall he hears 
only the suggestion of a cotton mill. He would see no beauty in earth or sky, 
unless, perhaps, the one were of iron and the other of brass, which might be 
smelted and brought to a market. Such a man,in the midst of his riches, is 
poor. A caged robin singing over a handful of grass thrown into its prison, is 
richer than he. 

And there are many lives into which an intelligent appreciation of the higher 
ownership and use comes only in occasional, fitful gleams—quenched sometimes 
in sordid materialism, smothered often in the sickly cant of sentimentalism. 
Few lives, if any, are wholly without the consciousness of this birthright, though 
the resulting influence, like other ennobling influences, may be perverted in the 
conditions of its reception. 

The realization of that which every life may claim under this birthright—to 
find everywhere such wealth as Hugh Miller found in the barren wastes of Scot- 
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land—to have free access to the source from which “ Kit North,’ derived the 
subtle energy which gives to his sentences a terse and nervous quality like the 
twang of a bowstring—to receive the largess which has made other less noted 
lives rich and strong in spite of poverty and weakness—is an object worthy of 
intelligent consideration. 

It is to be said positively that there are, within the experience of almost 
every life, some special and extraordinary circumstances which help to the exer- 
cise of this birthright and the realization of the values claimed under it. An 
exceptional position, accidentally assumed, may command a view which shall 
supplement the observations of years and connect them harmoniously. Espe- 
cial aid is afforded by whatever brings the soul into more intimate relations with 
the materials, the processes and forces of natfre. A stormy night in camp on 
the headwaters of the St. John’s may be better than years of artificial life at 
Newport. A birch canoe is a better craft than a steamship for voyaging in quest 
of this treasure. If one would know the voice with which “deep calleth unto 
deep,” he must even go out where he can hear that voice, however carelessly the 
waves may toss him. 

But, after all, this realization is to be chiefly attained in the common sur- 
roundings of the ordinary life. Thoreau was not a man to be always followed, 
but he indicated a truth when he said, “I think nothing is to be hoped from you 
if this bit of mould under your feet is not sweeter to you than any other in 
this world.” Beneath the commonness of common things there is a freshness 
still intact. Even if all previous lives had realized to the full their heirship, 
still the inheritance of each succeeding life would have suffered no loss of its 
newness or abundance. For every human life is a new life—unique, idiosyncratic. 
Its salient points must, to some extent, find points of rest on which no other 
life has rested. That which is within supplements itself from that which is 
without, and the demand of each life is peculiar. And since the life and its wants 
are ordained by infinite wisdom, we may expect these conditions to be met within 
the range of ordinary experiences. ‘We have this treasure” often “in earthen 
vessels.” 

Therefore it is a general principle that the realization of this higher owner- 
ship is to be sought in the spirit of humility. “The meek” are they who, 
in the best sense, “shall inherit the earth.” It may be required that we strip off 
some of the artificial encumbrances of our lives and go outside the customary 
falsehoods of conventionality, and in our poverty ask proofs of our inheritance 
from things which we may have overlooked or despised. 

For the reward of such seeking there will always remain some flower not yet 
trampled under heedless feet, some glimpse of peak or cloud or blue expanse, 
some voice of breeze or storm néwly interpreted, some furtive ray or snatch of 
untaught song, to cheer the heart and lighten the weariness of toil day by day, 
and the verification of the words of Eliphaz, ‘Thou shalt be in league with the 
stones of the field.” The loving eye will not watch for nought. The listening 
ear will will not listen in vain. Through all the approaches to the soul there 
will come a secret influence to make the life purer and stronger, and tune it toa 


more exquisite and deeper harmony. 


G. B. BUZELLE. 

















DRIFT - WOOD. 


THE LONDON AERIAL FAIR. 

To navigate the air in ships, and journey 
as comfortably toward “the city of kites 
and crows” as one might sail to Cairo, has 
always been among human desires. Lu- 
cian’s deep interpretation of the fable of 
Icarus is less plausible than the plain theory 
that it was an effort to fly; for mechanics 
have always been as eager as poets to soar 

Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot 
Which men call earth. 
They have ransacked the laws of motion 
and bankrupted ingenuity, to get at that 
simple “oarage of pinions” which every 
little sparrow has. 

Six centuries ago, Roger Bacon declared 
that “There may be made some flying in- 
strument, so that a man sitting in the mid- 
dle of the instrument, may put in motion 
artificial wings, which shall beat the air like 
a bird flying.” For more than two years, 
the Aeronautical Society of Great Brit- 
ain has been considering how to make 
Roger Bacon’s prophecy good. If brains, 
money, patronage, energy, ingenuity, and 
profuse experiment, stimulated by the 
measureless advantages which success 
promises, could avail, the society would 
already have compassed it. What it actu- 
ally has done in thirty months of meditation 
and trial, the summer exhibition at the 
Crystal Palace in London is designed to 
show. 

It is dangerous to prophesy of any me- 
chanical difficulty that it will never be over- 


come. Sir David Brewster lived to see the 


assertion that it would be impracticable, on 
economical grounds, to use steam in ocean 
navigation, refuted by the screw propeller. 
M. Thiers is still twitted with an alleged 
prediction that a locomotive could not run 
from Paris to Versailles without getting out 
But, despite these warnings, such 


of fuel. 


are the mechanical obstacles in the science 
of aeronautics, that it is safe to say that no 
aerial ship yet built gives warrant of suc- 
cess. 

No child studies the legend of the indus- 
trious woman who “ whithered” so high to 
sweep the cobwebs from the sky; no poy 
watches the plunging of his kite, with- 
out wondering 4ow to get into the air and 
stay there. The hydrogen-gas balloon 
solved a problem which had puzzled older 
heads ; and, thanks to daring explorers from 
the days of the Montgolfiers to those of Giff- 
ard and Glaisher, balloons have become use- 
tul in war, in art, in topography, in meteorol- 
ogy. But balloons have not solved the prob- 
lem of aerial navigation. On the contrary, 
their range of usefulness seems already to 
have been reached—except possibly, indeed, 
for “balloon marriages” in America and 
the “balloon suicides” of France, undertaken 
probably by people who imagine the fé/o de se 
in both cases to be more complete when so 
executed. Whatever may be the air-van 
of the future, probably it will zo¢ be a bal- 
loon. Even a moderate wind blowing 
against a balloon large enough to hold upa 
small car, is irresistible; and machinery 
to counteract this current brings the whole 
structure to the earth. If the size of the 
balloon be increased, the surface exposed 
to the wind is increased still more; and, in 
a word, the balloon, for aerial navigation, 
seems to be out of the question. 

In such a dilemma, the plain thing to do 
is to “look at nature.” The most compact 
and perfect aerial machine in nature is the 
swallow. To get “wings like a dove,” is 
the aspiration of the philosopher as well as 
of the psalmist. The old difficulty returns, 
however, to so concentrate power in light 
weight as to imitate successfully the action 
of the bird’s wings. 
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Who can credit, for example, the success 
of Mr. Kaufmann’s machine? It is nowin 
process of construction for the Crystal Pal- 
ace exhibition, is designed to move through 
the air by flapping its wings like a bird, and 
is said to have 120-horse power, and to 
weigh 8,000 pounds. It is “ to draw three 
cars and a tender, containing ten hours’ sup- 
ply of fuel and three of water, through the 
air at the rate of fifty-six miles an hour ”— 
if successful. We may take the liberty of 
doubting whether, with such dimensions, it 
can be successful. 

Again, we find another bird-shaped ma- 
chine talked of in America, which weighs 
1,200 pounds, is sustained by 14,000 cu- 
bic reet of hydrogen gas, and has a full 
apparatus of furnace, boilers, engine, en- 
gine room, shafts, and water tanks. But, 
thus far at least, none of these steam ma- 
chines have publicly worked in the air, 
where, of course, they would be of most 
use. 

Looking at the birds again, one would be 
tempted to hope more from muscle than 
from steam as a motive power. Efforts at 
human flight in the air have, however, usu- 
ally been failures. We can all recall in- 
stances in which crowds have been assem- 
bled to see this experiment performed, and 
from some cause the wings would not work, 
Two historic instances of success are, how- 
ever claimed by the society—one at Paris 
and one at Vienna. But it was candidly 
owned that these took place from lofty 
eminences, and were “mere expenditures 
of force from falling bodies ”—as also that 
one man broke his leg and the other his 
neck. Indeed a British scientific paper re- 
cently told the Aeronautical Society that 
they “might as well try to lift themselves in 
baskets as to fancy that they could, by their 
own manual power, impart enough velocity 
to a sufficiently large screw or extended 
pair of wings to raise them into even the 
lower regions of the air.” Yet now we find 
Mr. Wenham asserting that this very sort 
of manual machine as just been made by 
a Mr. Spencer. Mr. Charles Spencer, a 


member of that society, claims to have 
“taken short flights of a hundred feet from 
level ground,” in a machine worked exclu- 
sively by muscular force. 


If this should 
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prove true, the science of aeronautics is es- 
tablished. 

On the whole, therefore, let us be careful 
of our prophecies, lest, by genius or good 
fortune, some gentleman at the Crystal 
Palace does lift himself from the ground by 
his suspenders. The Duke of Argyle has 
told us that those who are there to see, may 
enjoy the spectacle of “a gentleman flying.” 
Let us be credulous as long as possible. 
Success is pleasanter to think of than fail- 
ure. When we see Mr. Spencer flapping 
merrily into the air, and Mr. Kaufmann’s 
three cars and a tender bowling along at 
fifty-six miles an hour, we shall all, of course, 
ascend and expatiate. It wiil be agreeable 
to take wings of a morning and fly to the 
uttermost parts of the earth. Each man of 
us will have his pair of pinions, like old 
Euelpides and Peisthetairos. Indeed, the 
fable of the dramatist will be commonplace, 
when caravans push off to found “ Cuckoo- 
cloudlands ” and give to airy nothings a lo- 
cal habitation and a name. Nuptial tours 
will be conducted, of course, in a gay aerial 
chariot, like that in which the bride Basileia 
came, when blooming Eros handled the 
taut-drawn reins, 





JUVENILE THEATRICALS. 

THE other day I saw the words “ Idiot of 
the Heath,” flaming on a Bowery play-bill. 
What reminiscences it called up! That 
play was a prodigious favorite with us boys 
of twenty-odd years ago, and we never tired 
of spouting its thrilling passages. Boys 
adore the supernatural beings who gleam 
above the footlights, as the French con- 
script adored Napoleon. Augustus, in 
Leech’s picture, being consulted regard- 
ing a profession, pronounced in favor of a 
career at Astley’s. He had a vaulting ambi- 
tion worthy of boyhood. 

At school we mimicked, with voices not 
yet changed, the deep tones of the tragedi- 
an, and strove to compass, with brief legs, 
his majestically dragging stride. We re- 
hearsed the Tent and Quarrel Scene in the 
Reader. We cried to each other, “ Villain, 
stand off!” or “Thus I defy thee!” We 
stabbed ourselves with daggers of lath be- 
twixt body and arm. When some one 
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called “ What, ho! who waits there?” We 
answered, “ My lord, the carriage waits.” 
We closed in mortal strife of hockeys, with 
the three-stroke or five-stroke. We pitiless- 
ly doomed each other to “rot i’ the lowest 
dungeon,” or fo be “ flung from yon battle- 
ment, e’en to the castle-moat.” We said “ sir- 
rah,” and “yon caitiff” in every three sen- 
tences, rocked on our legs to show emotion, 
shut and opened our fingers rapidly to show 
passion, called girl “ gyirl,” and revenge 
“arrarevenge””—in fact, essayed all that 
was done on the boards themselves. 

An English magazinist lately sketched a 
juvenile theatre, whose performance he pro- 
fessed to find amusing, but which to me 
seemed much too fine to be funny ; and, as for 
the properties—bah ! they no more resemble 
those of what J call boys’ theatres than Wal. 
lack’s mirrors and tapestry and lace and 
velvet costumes resemble the carts and skins 
and wine lees of Thespis and Susarion. Ju- 
venile theatricals with older people building 
and decorating the brilliant stage is one 
thing ; but a genuine boys’ theatre is quite 
another. Custom and necessity, in our 
time, had fixed upon a vacant store-room 
or a cellar as the proper field of operations ; 
and when, as was sometimes the case, con- 
scientious scruples against theatric exhibi- 
tions troubled the floors above, we called 
the affair “a museum;” the cellar, “an 
audience room ;” the tickets, “ cards of ad- 
mission.” These compromises were satis- 
factory. 

A part of the company was selected for 
strength and prowess, lest (as trom some 
mysterious reason usually happened) it 
should be besieged and attacked, either by 
the audience or outsiders, in the midst of a 
performance. Astor-place riots were com- 
mon with us. Others were chosen for skill 
in dancing the sailor’s hornpipe, in playing 
the tambourine and castanets, or in per- 
forming hand-springs and similar gymnastic 
feats, which last were great favorites, and 
were generally essayed on the spot by most 
of the audience. Others, again, were en- 


rolled for talent (like Mr. W. J. Florence’s) 
in memorizing plays, or literary ability in 
adapting them. Others, because the paternay 
premises were eligible for the stage. Others, 
the happy owners of real swords and pis- 
tols, or military hats—Mr. Crummles’s “ real 
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pump and two real wash tubs ” would have 
entitled him to admission. 

My own histrionic career (for a previous 
engagement as curtain-hoister cannot hon- 
orably count) began in the Palo Alto Thea- 
tre, located, by favor of Mr. Charles Car- 
ter, Jr., in a spacious shed or store-room in 
the rear of the house of Mr. Charles Carter, 
Mr. Charles Carter, Jr., only stipulated that 
the company, during this occupation, should 
do his domestic errands and tasks, which, 
being the rule of the profession, was readi- 
ly agreed to. I remember that for many 
days there was a chaotic confusion of prep- 
aration-—barrels and boxes moved, candles 
arranged, swords borrowed, cast clothes 
cut up and patched into odd stage dresses, 
benches built ; and while hammer and axe 
and saw were going, every mother’s son 
was yelling, singing, dancing, or fighting, 
the parts rehearsing, the dust flying, and 
Babel everywhere. I don’t suppose a boy’s 
theatre would succeed otherwise. 

It was a fine theatre when finished. For 
the audience there were three tiers of boxes 
and a pit. The seats in the pit were exact- 
ly the height of a butter-firkin ; and behind 
them rose the “ boxes,”’ bench above bench, 
the heads of the uppermost spectators be- 
ing wrapped in cobwebs and scraping the 
beams. The stage, as in all private theat- 
ricals, was on a level with the pit. The 
curtains, the wings (three on each side), and 
the flat, were of new green cambric, cheap- 
ened at a bargain; and sewed by our own 
fair hands—for, “ by George, no girls, I 
say,” was the word of ambition with us 
boys, who were (then) fearful woman-haters., 
All the walls were whitewashed and clean ; 
but whitewash was voted so unprofessional 
that we covered it up with huge yellow the- 
atre-posters, purloined at great personal 
risks from the barbers’ shops, where, in 
those days, they used to hang in pleasant 
harmony of color upon the green screens, 
for customers to look at. 

At the footlights were candles, and these 
were also tastefully bestowed around the 
theatre. The stage-floor was, unfortunate- 
ly, of brick. To avoid hurting ourselves, 
therefore, when we “fell,” at the Lack of 
the stage we laid a straw mattress, covered 
with a carpet ; and whenever an actor was 
killed (and I promise you our plays were 
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sanguinary), it was legitimate for him to 
stagger back and fall on the mattress. To 
this day, whenever Isee Brignoli in the 
opera look despairingly about for a soft spot 
to go down upon, it calls up the Palo Alto. 
Bob Arnold (he lost a limb and gained a 
star at Cold Harbor) drew thunders of ap- 
plause from the audience by his bold and 
enviable death-falls on the bricks. 

The capacity of the theatre was for sixty 
boys, and for that number tickets were sold. 
These latter were of green card, with “ Ad- 
mit the Bearer” written thereon by the 
fairest penman, and a marvellously compli- 
cated scroll, with many hieroglyphics, occu- 
pied all superfluous space. These private 
marks and numerous secret catches were 
designed to avoid counterfeiting. A notice 
warned the public against speculators, and 
even against pickpockets ; and it was “ re- 
spectfully suggested that the free list is en- 
tirely suspended.” I have forgotten the 
price of the tickets, but have no doubt that 
it was very reasonable, as we were then on 
a gold basis. 

Half an hour before the time announced 
for opening the door, the sixty ticket-hold- 
ers kicked at it so furiously that, after many 
expostulations and useless thrashings, the 
manager yielded, and the audience pouring 
pell-mell into the theatre, filled it, and 
instantly began a furious stamping. There 
were cat-calls, whistling with two fingers, 
with three fingers, with four fingers, cries of 
disapprobation at delay, and threats of ven- 
geance. There were successful imitations 
of every domestic animal. 
the manager came before the curtain and 
requested that cries of “hist the rag” and 
“physic!” and all personal controversies 
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in the pit should cease. 

We always gave a generous programme 
at the Palo Alto—six plays and interludes 
at least ; and, as we cut out all love-pas- 
sages and stuff of that sort, they became as 
crowded with action as Charles Reade’s 
novels. 

The first play was “ Lafitte, the Pirate of 
the Gulf.” It was a terrible affair, full of 
nautical language, incident, and hand-to- 
hand conflict. “Ship ahoy!” would cry a 
voice, feigning to be aloft. ‘ Where away ?” 
“Three points on the starboard bow ”—the 


invariable answer. Without more ado, the 
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ships approached, boarders were called, 
and a gory combat of cutlasses followed, 
In the last scene, as you remember, Lafitte 
engages the American captain. It was an 
immortal struggle—Lafitte, fierce in corked 
eyebrows, with a tarpaulin slanting at an 
angle of forty-five degrees on his head, and 
a pea-jacket several sizes too large; the 
American captain in roomy white duck 
trowsers, and (agreeably to the navy regula- 
tions) the national flag around his waist. 
They began by circling about each other, 
uttering many strongly-aspirated “ ah’s,” 
“ha-ha’s,” and other guttural and pectorai 
sounds, with mutual congratulations that at 
last they had “ met thee.” Then the Amerl- 
can, after vainly struggling to bring to bear 
a rusty sword of his own length, dropped 
it in despair and went in for a wrestle, amid 
thunders of applause. But the unapprecia- 
tive Lafitte, drawing a pistol concealed in 
his pea-jacket pocket, shot the American, 
who, thereupon, by several artful, premoni- 
tory staggers, gained the mattress, and fell, 
rigid as a poker, in style worthy of Kirby, 
with the American flag around him. Every- 
body else being dead, and tarpaulins, with 
their owners, lying loose all over the stage, 
the pirate advanced to the footlights, made 
a farewell speech, and, bound to follow the 
fashion, thrust a knife fiercely between his 
arm and body, and tumbled sideways upon 
the heap of his victims. 

On this fine tableau the curtain stuck ; 
and Lafitte, amid derisive laughter, was re- 
luctantly forced to come to life and haul ig 
down, at the same time cuffing the ears of 
the young attendant. 

Between the first two pieces there was 
more impatience. Contemptuous laughter 
bafiled the manager’s appeals for order. 
The usual expedients of pretending to ring 
up the curtain, and shouting in a loud voice 
“clear the stage,” had been used up, when 
a lucky diversion happened in the discovery 
by the audience of some of Mrs. Carter’s 
jam-pots and jellies, in which great havoc 
was made. In this scuffle, the spigot of a 
cask of maple molasses was unhappily dis. 
placed, and its entire contents trickled upon 
the floor. 

The second play was founded on the ca- 
reer of a noted highwayman. Its great 
feature was, of course, another sword con- 
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test, this time in the favorite stroke of two 
up and one down, varied with an occasional 
thrust. When the strokes had become so 
regular that the audience kept time with 
their feet, the robber pierced his antagonist, 
who, crying “I shall be revenged,” and 
lifting up one hand (as we always did before 
falling) gave up the ghost, and put out two 
footlights in his fall. After that we had 
“the Drunkard, a moral drama,” and [I 
don’t know what other pieces, and horn- 
pipes and highland flings between. 

I saw Lafitte last winter, after many 
years of separation. We met in Broome 
street, and I at once observed in him a 
certain mobile and muscular look about the 
mouth which is characteristic of actors. 
He offered me a theatre pass, with a half- 
smile as if perceiving it recalled old times, 
and told me that he and the American cap- 
tain were to play that night at the Isth- 
mian, in the tragedy of “ Hamlet.” His 
words were “to play knife and fork,” which 
I at first supposed to allude to the banquet ; 
but it proved to mean the vé/es of Rosen- 
crantz ‘and Guildenstern. This pair were 
all of the Palo Alto company that remained 
faithful to the buskin. 





OUR DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATIVES. 

THE luxury of discovering that one of 
its ministers is sincerely respected by the 
nation to which he is sent, is something our 
country does not always enjoy. In Mr. 
Adams’s case, this pleasure is heightened by 
a consciousness that the praises he receives 
are thoroughly deserved. But may we not 
set up a general claim that the foreign dip- 
lomatic service is now in better hands than 
formerly? Ten years ago, for example, 
there was a public outcry against it. The 
representative in Canada was accused of 
defrauding the Treasury of $20,000 a year. 
The consul at Fayal was charged with nét- 
ting $10,000 a year by trade in goods sent 
thither through the Government. One 
minister in Europe was censured for duel- 
ling, another suspected of stock-jobbing, and 
a third accused in Congress of worrying his 
subordinates “ because they were better dan- 
cers than himself.” 

I remember reading in a London paper, 
a number of years ago, the speech made by 
the American consul to Liverpool at a pub- 
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lic dinner. Amid “cheers and laughter” 
he confessed that he “came from the back- 
woods, far out of sight and smell of salt 
water,” and knew nothing about commerce 
or navigation ; and he vividly pictured his 
dismay at arriving “among so much ship- 
ping ” in the Liverpool docks. Thackeray, 
in the “Journey from Cornhill to Cairo,” 
describes an enthusiastic Second Adventist 
who went gvafis as our consul to Jerusalem, 
so as to be on hand for the Millennial Day, 
which was shortly to come : 

He has no other knowledge of Syria but what he 
derives from the prophecy ; and this (as he takes the 
office gratis) has been considered a sufficient reason 
for his appointment by the United States Govern- 
ment. Since the days of the Kingdom of 
Munster, under his Anabaptist Majesty, John of Ley- 
den, I doubt whether any Government has received 
or appointed so queer an ambassador. 

This was in 1844. 

It was once asserted that the Minister to 
England was the only one of our foreign 
ministers who could speak the language of 
the country he was sent to. This is, per- 
haps, a less important matter than it seems ; 
but it is at least no diSqualification in Gen- 
eral Dix to be able to converse in French, 
or in Messrs. Bancroft and Motley to com- 
prehend German. The modern tendency 
is to require able and well-qualified men to 
represent us in foreign countries—a return 
to the honorable pride. of the early Repub- 
lic. The enormous increase of travel 
brought about by the facilities of steam 
transportation, keeps them in contact with 
a colony of Americans—a colony always 
shifting and filling, and always reporting at 
home. The national diplomatic or com- 
mercial agent meets more of his country- 
men during his exile than he would here 
in America. Mediocrity and incompetency 
are no more out of place now than ever, 
but they are less tolerable ; and a consul- 
ship can never in future be a four years’ 
spree, whose bills are footed in Washington. 

This increased intercourse with his coun- 
trymen need not restrict the official’s inde- 
pendence ; for we may rely that the unhap- 
py effort to McCrackenize the foreign ser- 
vice will not be repeated. The main hope 
for future improvements is, of course, in the 
organization of the civil service on the Eng- 
lish system—a measure too long postponed. 
Hitherto the contemptible gold lace and 
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cocked hat question has been the chief one 
discassed ; but when the attention hitherto 
concentrated on embroidered cuffs and 
small clothes rises to the subject of mental 
and social fitness, it will be profitably em- 
ployed. 

One cause of the recent elevation of the 
diplomatic standard is, perhaps, ceasing to 
regard foreign posts exclusively as balsams 
for political defeat at home. Formerly, to 
secure a mission or consulship it was only 
necessary to be beaten in some hotly con- 
tested election—if you were on the “right” 
side—as when J. Glancy Jones was sent out 
of the country for being defeated for Con- 
gress in President Buchanan’s own district. 
One would like to hint the propriety of tak- 
ing another step, and ceasing to regard be- 
ing defeated as a candidate for President or 
Vice-President in the nominating conven- 
tion as in itself a valid preémption claim 
upon a “mission.” Perhaps this, however, 
would be too ultra a reform, since each 
State is now carefully pledged to cast its 
first vote in convention for its “favorite 
son”—not that that favorite son has any 
hope of being the nominee, but that he ex- 
expects to use this ballot as a claim for 
something in the nature of a consolation, 





PARLOR RECITATIONS, 

THE professional “ recitationist ” has 
now become as useful a personage at private 
parties, as the hired musician. People who 
have money enough to buy azything which 
can contribute to the company’s enjoyment 
—from Clicquot champagne poured by port- 
ly English butlers to delicious harmony 
evoked by musicians of genius—can, of 
course, subsidize elocutionists. But, for the 
present, it seems rather an awkward sort of 
entertainment. While chatting and flirting 
and laughing are going on, suddenly a deep 
voice is heard from one end of the drawing- 
room, and, on turning, lo! the guests ob- 
serve an intellectual (but not necessarily 
beautiful) person, erect by a chair placed 
at her side, reciting, with a calm confidence 
which contrasts with the bashful confusion 
of her hearers, Poe’s “ Raven,” or Long- 
fellow’s “ Building of the Ship,” or Tenny- 
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son’s “May Queen.” Is subdued whisper- 
ing out of order? Of course... A-ah! now 
the recitation is over: but it seems to have 
thrown a damper on gayety. Shall we ap- 
plaud? Hardly the thing to doin a private 
parlor, and yet, if expected, it ought to be 
done. Conversation hangs fire, because 
nobody understands how to take this sort 
of thing. Will she begin again? Doubt- 
ful. Yes, there she goes, swinging out into 
“The Maniac,” or something in that vein. 
Such are parlor recitations, to which we 
shall get used, though they are depressing 
at first. Half of the difficulty lies in the se- 
lections. Very pathetic pieces are particu- 
larly disagreeable and out of place, which is 
perhaps the reason why they are usually 
chosen. Patriotic pieces should also be ta- 
booed, especially where it is thought nec- 
essary to introduce a flag to heighten the il- 
lusion. A mournful ballad, in a touching 
voice, with wild gestures—even assisted, 
perhaps, with a wisp or two of dishev- 
elled hair, is a dreadful affair, and makes 
one feel very uncomfortable in listening. 
It needs a pretty artful collocatién of time, 
words, and manner (and, let me hint, sym- 
pathizing clagueurs may be made as useful 
here as elsewhere) to overcome the disad- 
vantages of such surroundings. Your gen- 
uine boy will declaim ‘“ Banished from 
Rome,” on the school stage with the full 
vigor of his lungs; but he resents as a kind 
of fraud the rehearsal which the family in- 
sist on at home, while mother goes on plac- 
idly knitting, both sisters reading, and 
brother Tom drumming a subdued accom- 
paniment with his boots, and twitching the 
dog’s tail at appropriate passages. The at- 
mosphere is unfavorable to effect, and he 
feels it. In like manner, the narrow com- 
pass of a parlor, in which is collected a 
rather unsympathizing audience intent on 
private enjoyment of its own manufacture, 
is a bad atmosphere for the professional 
reader. To avoid being a bore, he or she 
must have a good deal of tact, must be shy 
of pieces which require lungs, entreaties, or 
going down upon the knees, and, in drawing 
upon the feelings of the assembly, must 
draw it very mild. 
PHILIP QUILIBET. 

















LITERATURE AND ART. 


THE VARIATION OF ANIMALS AND 
PLANTS UNDER DOMESTICATION.* 
Tuis work is a continuation of the in- 

quiry opened by Mr. Darwin in his volume 

on the “ Origin of Species,” in 1859. The 
publication of that book marked an era in 
the sprogress of biological science. There 
was, however, undoubtedly, a preparation 
for it in the scientific mind of the age. 
There had been for a century a conver- 
gence of the various lines of inductive in- 
vestigation toward the grand problems 
presented by the living world, and this 
tendency had found expression in various 
speculations concerning the origin and pro- 
gress of vital organization upon the globe. 

But while these hypotheses were generally 

regarded as crude and premature, and failed 

to command any considerable assent, the 
minds of thinkers were gradually brought 
to the conclusion that, however groundless 
and fantastic might be the notions hitherto 
broached, the subject of inquiry was, never- 
theless, a legitimate one, and a solution of 
it, more or less complete, was held to be 
within the limits of possibility. The vic- 
tories of science in the various fields of re- 
search ; the growing conception of nature 
as involving a unity of plan, in which all 
the parts are mutually dependent, and re- 
ciprocally interpret each other, and the deep 
curiosity which inspires the human mind in 
relation to the wonderful secrets of life, all 
combined to create a kind of mental predis- 
position in favor of any new theory which, 
based upon real phenomena and dealing 
with actual causes, should help us on in 
this direction of thought. 

Mr. Darwin proved to be the coming and 

* “The Variation of Animals and Plants under 
Domestication.”” By Charles Darwin, M. A., F. R. 


Authorized edition, with a preface by Pro- 
In two volumes. With illustra- 
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expecied man. He propounded an hypoth- 
esis in relation to the origin of the varieties 
of life upon earth conformed to the logical 
requirements of science, and although no 
such audacious contravention of current 
beliefs has been promulgated since the 
Copernican Astronomy, the favor it has 
met, both in and out of the scientific circles, 
has been quite extraordinary. His work 
has been translated into the principal Eu- 
ropean languages, and his eminent adhe- 
rents are numerous among all the nations 
where science is cultivated. An illustra- 
tion of this is furnished by the present vol- 
umes, which appear with the prefatory en- 
dorsement of the distinguished professor of 
botany in Harvard University, Mr. Asa 
Gray. 

It is impossible in a short notice like the 
present either to make an analysis of the 
contents of these volumes, or to offer criti- 
cisms upon them. We can only briefly 
point out their relation to the first work, 
and to Mr. Darwin’s general theory. And 
what is that theory? A theory is an expla- 
nation of something—an explanation of 
effects by assigning their true causes. 
There are hundreds of thousands of differ- 
ent kinds of animals and plants upon the 
earth, and hundreds of thousands more 
which formerly lived upon it, but which 
now only exist as fossil remains. The ques- 
tion to be answered is, what is the origin of 
this vast diversity of species? The old 
and still popular answer is that they were’ 
so created at first; that each species was 
stamped in the beginning with its fixed 
characters, which are perpetuated through 
an unvarying descent, so that species are 
To this Mr. Darwin replies 
“No! Species are mutable. Causes are 
in action which produce variation, These 
causes belong to the permanent economy 
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of nature ; they have acted in past times, 
and the present vast diversity of living 
forms is to be rationally explained only by 
the action of such causes.” 

The case as put by the Darwinians is 
brieffy this: There is an undoubted ten- 
dency in nature to the persistence of ani- 
mal and vegetable types by transmission of 
characters from parent to offspring. “ Like 
begets like ;” men are descended from 
men; elephants from elephants, and elms 
from elms. It is this law which maintains 
the existing order, and preserves the iden- 
tity of species and varieties for long periods 
of time. But it is not an absolute law, or 
one which alone explains all the phenome- 
na. It is modified and checked by the op- 
eration of another and equally important 
principle, namely, the tendency to variation. 
No child is precisely like either father or 
mother ; no living being exactly repeats its 
progenitors. The tendency to diversity is 
universal ; but it is so restrained and quali- 
fied by the law which perpetuates the type, 
that the modifications from generation to 
generation are very slight. The preserva- 
tion of a species is an obvious and univer- 
sal phenomenon of common observation; 
the variation of species is a slow and ob- 
scure affair of time; the former is familiar 
to all; the latter can only be traced out and 
estimated by cautious and skilful scientific 
inquiry. 

The fact that there is a tendency in na- 
ture to variation, and that the new charac- 
ters thus appearing are transmissible by in- 
heritance, is incontestable. Numerous 
cases are on record of transmitted varia- 
tions from typical characters in our own 
species. An outbreak or deviation occurs, 
and it is repeated, through descent, with or 
without interruption, for several genera- 
tions. An individual, for example, appears 
with six toes, and this abnormal circum- 
stance will reappear in his descendants and 
continue a trait of the family for several 
generations. Lambert, the “porcupine 
man,” was covered with warty excrescences, 
which were periodically moulted, and all 
his six children and his male descendants 
to the fourth generation, exhibited the same 
peculiarities. Single locks of hair, differ- 
ently colored from the rest, occasionally ap- 
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pear, and are transmitted in their exact sit- 
uation. The hereditary character of indi- 
vidual traits and of numerous forms of 
disease is well known, and the transmissicn 
of the singularities just mentioned, which 
are examples of the tendency to variation, 
is but part of the general law of the de- 
scent of characters. 

But modifications are not only transmis- 
sible, they are cumulative, and the whole 
philosophy of breeding rests upon this fact, 
By breeding, characteristics are preserved, 
so as to give rise tovarieties. By combining 
parents of given traits, these traits are 
strengthened in the offspring, so that by 
starting from a given stock we work along 
divergent lines, and ultimately produce, for 
example, in one case a perfect draught 
horse, and in the other case a perfect race 
horse. The implication of “ blood,” “ ped- 
igree,” and “ancestry,” in race horses, by 
which itis explained that Eclipse was the 
sire of three hundred and thirty-four win- 
ners, is simply the preservation of special 
characters through inheritance. 

Facts of this kind have been long known. 
Mr. Darwin merely gathers and systema- 
tizes a vast body of them as data for his 
new conclusions. Variations, the persist- 
ence of special varieties, and accumulated 
modifications being facts of nature of which 
we have absolute proof, the question arises 
to what extent do these agencies reach? 
Are causes and conditions which are com- 
petent to produce varieties, sufficient also 
to produce sfecies ? Time here comes into 
play as the great condition. 
was believed that the earth has been inhab- 


So long as it 


ited but six thousand years, no such conject- 
ure was for a moment possible: special 
creations and permanence of characters 
formed the only hypothesis admissible. But 
when geology had proved that the duration 
of life upon earth could only be measured 
by incalculable periods of time, the case 
was altered, and it became possible to con- 
ceive that accumulated modification, ex- 
tending through vast periods, might explain 
all the diversities in the kingdom of life. 
These factors of the problem, at all events, 
offered a possible solution, and brought it 
completely within the domain of rational 


inquiry. 
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But the question still remained: Do we 
know of any causes at work to give direc- 
tion to the progressive variations—causes 
which can account for existing species, with 
their recognized characters? Granting that 
living beings are variable, how have they 
become determined to their present condi- 
tions? 

It is here that Mr. Darwin’s law of matu- 
val selection comes into play. The tenden- 
cy to multiplication in the living world is 
confessedly out of all proportion to the 
means of subsistence; all seeds cannot 
grow to trees ; all eggs cannot be developed 
into animals ; by undisturbed increase, the 
herrings alone would soon fill the ocean. 
As there is not room for all, many must 
perish, and there hence arises a contest—a 
struggle for existence. But the issue of this 
struggle is not fortuitous ; it is governed by 
law; the strongest must overcome the 
weakest and displace them. And to assert 
that the strong will overcome the weak and 
usurp their places, is simply to say that 
those will survive in whom certain characters 
are the most powerful—it is to say that those 
characters will be persistent, while others are 
transient. Now, if we admit, which seems un- 
avoidable, that those will survive which are 
best fitted to their conditions, we have a 
winnowing, or selective process on the 
part of nature by which she secures the 
preservation of those creatures best suited 
to the circumstances in which they live, and 
by which the harmony of the existing order 
is maintained. This is Mr. Darwin’s doc- 
trine of natural selection. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer recognizes the principle, but ob- 
jects to the phraseology. He calls it the 
survival of the fittest, which brings out more 
prominently the element of adaptation to 
circumstances and the determining force of 
surrounding conditions. Those will sur- 
vive which are best fitted to the circum- 
stances, and all changes of the environ- 
ment, or the order of external influences, 
will be reproduced in the modifications of 
the living races, 

Various examples are given by Mr. Dar- 
win of the operation of natural selection. 
In Florida there is a common root upon 
which black pigs can feed unharmed, but 
which causes the hoofs to fall off when it is 
eaten by those of another color. So again, 
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in certain places black sheep only are kept, 
as they can feed on a plant which quickly 
kills the white ones. White terriers are 
more liable to fatal distempers than those 
of other colors, Again, white animals and 
birds being more conspicuous, are more ex- 
posed to the hunter and the hawk than 
those of darker colors, just as white men 
are more exposed to sharks than negroes, 
when swimming in the sea. Certain plants 
and animals are more liable to disease, to 
parasites, and to destructive insects, than 
others. “The thin-shelled species of peas 
are attacked by birds much more than com- 
mon peas. The thin-shelled walnut suffers 
greatly from the tom-tit. Certain varieties 
of the pear with soft bark are greatly in- 
jured by borers, while other kinds resist 
their attacks much better. The absence of 
down on the fruit makes a great difference 
in the ravages of the weevil ; hence the nec- 
tarine suffers more than the peach.” 

It follows from the operation of the 
principle here illustrated, and which applies 
alike to the vegetable and animal kingdoms, 
that the surviving races upon earth are to 
be regarded as resultants of the action of 
natural agencies working through long pe- 
riods in the manner stated. By suppress- 
ing certain individuals and preserving oth- 
ers, according to a plan, nature obliterates 
certain characters and perpetuate? others. 
A seed, for example, with a harder shell, is 
protected while others are destroyed, while 
by the tendency to the transmission of its 
peculiar qualities a variety is produced, dis- 
tinguished by these qualities. Weare here 
dealing with real causes and effects, and the 
only question that can arise is as to the ex- 
tent of these influences—it being easy to deny 
results which, from the nature of the 
case, require such long periods of time that 
the phenomena are necessarily excluded 
from direct observation. Many will admit 
that causes of this kind, operating within 
narrow limits may give origin to new varie- 
ties, but will deny their competency to pro- 
duce a new species. This opens the ques- 
tion as to what constitutes a species, which 
we will not undertake to say, as there is no 
question in all natural history more unsettled 
than this. One thing is pretty certain, the 
old notion of a species as a division of liv- 
ing creatures sharply outlined in nature and 








possessing immutable characters is aban- 
doned as untenable by most leading natu- 
ralists, and with this abandonment the chief 
barrier to Darwin’s doctrine—the assumed 
necessary limitation to the principle of va- 
riation—disappears. The causes which pro- 
duce varieties find no obstacle in nature to 
the production of still further variation of 
characters in the lapse of time. 

The principle of natural selection un- 
questionably plays an important part in the 
economy of nature, but what is to be the 
ultimate value which science will assign to 
it, it would be, perhaps, premature to say. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer is of opinion that, 
Mr. Darwin makes too much of it, and that, 
taken alone, or allowed the prominence 
given to it by its great expounder, it will be 
found inadequate as an explanation of or- 
ganic diversities. But, whatever be its im- 
port, it opens a fruitful and promising field 
of inquiry, which Mr. Darwin has cultivated 
with great diligence and success. The gen- 
eral principle announced in his work on the 
origin of species in 1859, is elaborately 
worked out in one of its aspects in the pres- 
ent volumes, which are a perfect encyclopz- 
dia of all that is known on the great sub- 
ject of hereditary descent in all the depart- 
ments of life. In these volumes he consid- 
ers the variation of animals and plants un- 
der domestication. In a future work he 
will compiete the discussion by considering 
their variation in a state of nature. 

It has been objected that the argument, as 
thus pursued, falls short of the main ques- 
tion—that the variations which may be pro- 
duced in animals in domestication and un- 
der the hand of man—therefore in artificial 
conditions—give no valid data for inferring 
their variations in a state of nature. But 
while Mr. Darwin recognizes the necessity 
of an independent investigation of the va- 
riations which take place in a state of na- 
ture, his reply to the objection is just and 
cogent. The fact of variation under do- 
mestication settles the question of the plas- 
ticity of living organisms, or their capabili- 
ties of change—while in the larger view, 
man himself is to be regarded as but a part 
of nature’s agencies for the accomplishment 
of her ends. 


E. L. Y. 
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VARIOUS BOOKS. 


— To the appealing outcry of some crit- 
ics for “the American novel” we do not 
turn a very sympathizing ear. That charac- 
teristic Yankee that we hear so much of, 
who does not stay at home, but goes about 
“ prospecting ” and “ enterprising,” settling 
upon the boundless prairie and turning wild 
territory into States, is a very uninteresting, 
although, perhaps, a very useful creature ; 
and we suspect that if the critics who de- 
mand so pitilessly that he should be put 
into our books, should find him in one, 
they would vote it insipid and dull, just in 
proportion to the faithfulness of his por- 
trait. As a rule, respectable, thriving, 
fairly-educated and intelligent people are 
uninteresting in the exact ratio of their res- 
pectability and their thrift; and the fact 
that they leave one place for another, does 
not, it must be admitted, make them heroes 
or men of mark, or effect such a change in 
their fortunes as to add much to their in- 
terest as objects of study. The trading 
Western-city-making Yankee, too, is not 
attractive as a psychological study. His 
peculiarities are too few and tco tame to 
tempt either writer or reader into close ob- 
servation of their workings. His chief con- 
cern is to get rich and be, or at least seem, 
respectable, and the better he succeeds the 
poorer subject he is for the novelist. Happy 
is the people that is without a history ; and 
in this respect what is true of mankind is 
true of aman. It is not, however, for want 
of endeavor that we lack the 
novel with an American in it. 
are many, but the successes are few, or, 
And here is one 


American 
The trials 


rather, thus far, none. 
more effort—“ Margaret ”*—which seems to 
be by a fresh hand at story-writing. If we 
are right in this conjecture, the author is to 
be congratulated upon the appearance of a 
book which it would be hardly fair to speak 
of merely as one of unusual promise; for 
it has much more than promise. Asa story, 
as a picture of life, as a study of character, 
it will well repay any one for the reading of 
it. The characters of its personages are 


* “* Margaret: A Story of Life in a Prairie Home.” 
By Lyndon. 12mo, pp. 360. Charles Scribner & 
Co. 
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painted in somewhat too strong a contrast 
of light and shade. The good and the kind 
people seem to give themselves up some- 
what too much to being good and kind; 
and the seifishness and hardness of heart 
of the opposing forces are too constantly 
manifest. Hence, chiefly, we infer a lack 
of extended observation, and of practice in 
writing, on the part of the author. As to 
the rest, the traits of character which are 
represented, the personal peculiarities, the 
habits of thought and of speech—they are 
all true to nature, and true with a vividness 
which arrests attention and gives pleasure. 
There is nothing peculiarly American about 
the book but its machinery, the surround- 
ings of the personages, and the dialect of 
some of them—in brief, its costume. Mar- 
garet, who gives the story its name and its 
chief interest, is thirty years old when she 
first appears, and is merely such a true- 
hearted, bright, ready-handed woman, as 
there are (thank Heaven for them) thou- 
sands of in the Old England and in the 
New; but few readers will fail to love her, 
and be solicitous for her happiness, before 
they have been half an hour in her society. 
She takes under her care, too, a little 
negress, who is excellent company. She 
appears at first as Miss Linkum ; and when 
asked, in a catechetical fashion, who made 
her, replies, to the horror of the good boy 
who puts the question, “Dunno. Mass’ 
Linkum, I spec; he made mose all de 
brack folks.” If Topsy had not been made, 
Miss Linkum, afterward bright Chloe, would 
probably not have appeared by the side of 
Margaret. But she is not a mere imitation 
or reminiscence; and the fact that she 
brings to mind the only real flesh-and-blood 
personage in Mrs. Stowe’s much over- 
praised and poorest novel, does not neces- 
sarily derogate from the original capacity of 
the author of this very interesting story, 
which is, in every respect, far above the 
average novels from the pens of American 
authors. 


—* Behind the Scenes ’”* is the title of a 


*“ Behind the Scenes.”” By Elizabeth Heckley, 
formerly a slave, but more recently mrodiste and 
friend to Mrs. Abraham Lincoln. Or, “‘ Thirty Years 
a Slave and Four Years in the White House.” 
New York: G. W. Carleton & Co. 


12m0, pp. 371. 
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shameful book, in which a mulatto woman, 
half dressmaker, half lady’s maid, makes 
revelations about the private lives of Mrs. 
Jefferson Davis and Mrs. Lincoln. Any 
lady with a sense of delicacy and self- 
respect who might have employed her, 
would have “shut her up” with a sharp 
reproof if she had begun to tell such tales 
in private; and we regret that Mr. Carle- 
ton should have added to one or two other 
professiona! indiscretions the publication 
of such a thoroughly contemptible volume 
of tattle. A few more such publications 
will get him a bad name of which he will 
find it difficult to rid himself. True, such 
books sell ; but we should be sorry to be- 
lieve that in that he would find full recom- 
pense. 


— THE Greek, Latin, and English Gram- 
mars,* written by the late Peter Bullions, 
are held in high and well-deserved favor by 
many of the most competent teachers in the 
country. They are distinguished by sim- 
plicity, clearness of statement, and system- 
atic arrangement. Grammar, although log- 
ically developed, seems to the young stu- 
dent the most arbitrary of all the arts and 
sciences; but it is one great merit of the 
Bullions grammatical series that this feeling 
is done away with in a very considerable 
degree and that the learner sees, in a meas- 
ure at least, that each step is the natural 
consequence of its predecessor, while at the 
same time the principal laws and facts of the 
structure of each language are so clearly and 
impressively stated that they can be seized 
upon and retained by an ordinary mind with 
ordinary application. The present edition of 


*“ The Principles of Greek Grammar, with com- 
plete indexes for schools and colleges.” By Peter 
Bullions, D. D. Revised by A. C. Kendrick, D. D. 
12mo, pp. 449. New York: Sheldon & Company. 

“The Principles of Latin Grammar, comprising the 
substance of the more approved grammars extant. 
With an appendix and a complete index. For the 
use of schools and colleges.” By Peter Bullions, D. 
D. Revised by Charles D. Morris. 12mo, pp. 390. 
New York: Sheldon & Company. 

“A Practical Grammar of the English Language, 
with analysis of sentences.” By Rev. Peter Bullions, 
D. D. 12mo, pp. 336. New York: Sheldon & 


Company. 
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the series has been revised and very consider- 
ably improved by gentlemen whose qualifica- 
tions for the task, both as scholars and as 
teachers, are well known to all those who are 
interested in the subject of education. The 
Greek Grammar has been very thoroughly 
gone over and much modified by Dr. Ken- 
drick, of Rochester University. We observe 
that he has restored ‘ufo to its old place as 
the verbal paradigm, which was usurped by 
the, perhaps, more exactly formed but less 
manageable douleuo. The Latin Grammar 
has been edited by the Rev. Charles D. 
Morris, a very competent man for such a 
task, and one whose name on the title-page 
of a classical book is warrant of thorough 
work within. The English Grammar is as 
clear, as comprehensible, and as logical as 
an English grammar can be made upon the 
system and with the terminology belonging 
to or derived from Greek and Latin—lan- 
guages with which ours has, in structure and 
spirit, nothing in common. 


— Bairp’s “Classical Manual”* is an 
excellent book, and supplies a want that 
has been long felt in schools—even by read- 
ers further advanced than those who are 
yet studying under masters. It gives with- 
in a very small compass (the volume can be 
carried in the breast pocket) all the infor- 
mation upon ancient geography, mythology, 
biography, and chronology, that is required 
by the young classical student or the gen- 
eral reader. It is arranged with perfect 
system and thoroughly indexed. It ought 
to be in the hands of every boy who is go- 
ing through the classical curriculum, ready 
to be turned to at a moment’s need as he is 
preparing his Greek and Latin exercises. 
All such boys will bless Mr. Baird as they 
use his little book; and more advanced 
readers will find it a trustworthy as well as a 
convenient book of reference. 


*“* The Classical Manual. An Epitome of Ancient 
Geography, Greek, and Roman Mythology, Antiqui- 
ties, and Chronology ; chiefly intended for the use of 
schools.’’ Compiled by J. S. S. Baird, of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. 16mo, pp. 200. New York: Shelcon 
& Company. 

R. G. W. 
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ART AND ARTISTS. 

—ART makes but little show in the city du- 
ring the summer months. Most of the ar- 
tists are away in the country, and their stu- 
dios, with which we have become so famil- 
iar, are closed. As the National Academy 
of Design is already exhausted, the picture 
stores are now the only resort for those who 
feel an interest in art and desire to know 
what American and foreign artists are do- 
ing. How lucky that Schaus, and Knoed- 
ler, and Weissmann, and Langenfeld, don’t 
shut their doors for the summer, too! At 
either of these places, not to speak of oth- 
ers, one may stroll in any day, and find a 
delightful lounging place where he can 
forget the bustle and heat and dust and 
noise of the busy street, in the contempla- 
tion of paintings, engravings, carvings, casts» 
statues, and other beautiful works in the 
various departments of art. The proprie- 
tors of these fine establishments deserve 
our thanks for keeping open their galleries, 
without fee, for the benefit of art-loving peo- 
ple. New York ought to possess a free pic- 
ture gallery of its own, worthy of its great 
wealth and high position; but meanwhile 
the picture stores are doing what they can 
to fill the vacancy. 

The chief attraction in the gallery of Mr. 
Schaus is John Carter’s “ Rat-catcher and 
his Dogs,” a small drawing in India ink, 
which awakens wonder and admiration in 
every one who looks at it, and reads the 
story of the artist. John Carter, whose 
name was, until recently, wholly unknown to 
a majority of American readers, was an 
English silk weaver by trade. In his youth 
he was idle and dissolute, continually get- 
ting into wild scrapes, and disliked by all the 
neighborhood. A poaching excursion at 
length nearly cost him his life, and put an 
end to his wild courses. While robbing a 
rookery he fell from a fir tree to the ground, 
and was taken up and carried home for 
dead. He revived, however; and though 
so badly injured in the spine as to be de- 
prived of all use of his arms and the lower 
portion of his body, his mental faculties, 
and the powers of sight, hearing, and speech, 
were unimpaired. But he was, apparently, 
worse than dead. The power of moving 
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his head and neck remained ; the rest of his 
body was as insensible and lifeless as clay. 
But John Carter was not without friends. 
His wife and sister waited on him with the 
unwearying assiduity of love; and what- 
ever others could do, to occupy and ease his 
mind, was done. At length a fortunate day 
brought to his knowledge the case of a 
young lady who, being deprived of the use 
of her hands, learned to draw with her 
mouth! He caught at the idea, and made 
the trial himself. Having contrived a desk 
for his paper, fixed in a convenient position 
near his head, he began by attempting to 
draw butterflies and flowers, in water colors. 
This he found too difficult, and took a more 
easily mastered method, that of drawing 
with a brush in India ink. His mode of 
working was painful and laborious. His 
wife or sister would fill the brush. Taking 
it in his mouth he would twirl it round so 
as to throw off all the superfluous ink and 
bring the hairs to a fine point. He would 
then work at his drawing stroke by stroke, 
slowly, and not without much effort and 
weariness, resting after every touch and 
studying the next one. In this manner he 
executed a large number of exquisite works, 
characterized by very high artistic qualities. 
Many an artist who has all the use of his 
hands would be glad to attain the firmness, 
the precision, and the delicacy of touch 
which Carter acquired. He was about 
twenty years old when injured, and up to 
that time he had never studied drawing, nor 
had he evinced any care for pictures. That 
in his disabled condition he should acquire 
a knowledge of drawing and of the princi- 
ples of composition, is one of the marvels 
of human experience. 

In Mr. Knoedler’s Gallery the visitor 
finds a very attractive collection of Ameri- 
can and foreign paintings. It is always 
changing; but the days are rare indeed 
when a visit there is not rewarded by the 
sight of some work of Gerome’s, or Ha- 
mon’s, or Meissonnier’s, or of some other 
artist of world-wide celebrity. 

Among the new engravings in our pic- 
ture stores this season is Landseer’s por- 
trait of himself and two dogs, called “The 
Connoisseurs.” It represents the great 


animal painter in the act of sketching, while 
over each shoulder looks one of his canine 
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friends, gravely and very wisely watching 
the progress of his work. Their faces 
wear a satisfied, though critical air, as 
though they were rather pleased, on the 
whole, with his efforts, and thought he was 
doing himself great credit. 

Mr. Prang’s chromo-lithograph of Mrs. 
James Hart’s “ Easter Morning,” is one of 
the most successful of his works. The 
chromo is very nearly as fine in color and 
tone as the original. 

Mr. Gignoux has painted a large Niag- 
ara picture, called “Under Table Rock,” 
which is to be reproduced in chromo- 
lithography by a firm in Berlin. The same 
house will publish Mr. Beard’s “ Old Wo- 
man who Lived in a Shoe,” a picture very 
well suited to chromo-lithography. 

Mr. McEntee and Mr. Gifford sailed for 
Europe the last of May. The former in- 
tends to be absent several years, and will 
visit Syria and Egypt. The grand scenery 
and the monuments of the Nile will give 
him something to think about besides the 
autumn woods and misty lakes of which he 
has given rather a surfeit of late. 


— WE notice, and take it as a hopeful sign 
for the future of American art, that many 
of our artists are giving their attention to 
purely American subjects. Colman, for in- 
stance, is painting a series of New York sub- 
jects with which he has been familiar from 
his boyhood; and we have no doubt he 
will do greater things with this city than 
he has done with the cities of Old Spain, 
How strange it is that so many artists should 
overlook the material that lies constantly 
before their eyes ; that so many of our artists 
should disregard the picturesque and beauti- 
ful at their own doors, and wander off thou- 
sands of miles for subjects! They go to the 
Rhine, to the Yo Semite, to Labrador, to 
Syria, in search of novelties; when the 
streets, the piers, the market-places, and 
the harbor of New York afford subjects 
worthy of the greatest efforts of the great- 
est minds. We are, of course, thankful to 
Church for making us acquainted with the 
grand aspect of the Andes, and to Bierstadt 
for his panoramic transcripts of Rocky 
Mountain and Californian scenery ; we can 
admire and applaud the energy with which 
Bradford pursues his Arctic studies, and 
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shall be glad when James Hart returns with 
his Mexican pictures. Yet all the objects 
which our wandering artists seek to gain 
might be attained without neglecting our 
own city. But artists, as Wordsworth says 
of poets: 
Vain men in their mood, 
Travel with the multitude. 

The popular taste calls for something new 
and strange, unconnected with every-day 
experience and thought; and so Church 
goes to South America and the far East, 
Bierstadt to California and the Rocky 
Mountains, Hart talks of making an excur- 
sion to the city of the Montezumas, and 
McEntee has already left for Egypt and the 
Holy Land. 
of grand, or noble, or of beautiful treat- 
ment; but one of strange and novel sub- 
jects. Place side by side two pictures ina 
New York gallery—one representing a cer- 
tain phase of city life, and the other a cer- 
tain phase of life, say in Cairo or Damas- 
cus, and though the pictures were of equal 
value as‘artistic productions, yet the foreign 
subject would more readily find a purchaser. 
This explains, perhaps, the neglect of New 
York by almost all our artists, who are not, 
however, altogether free from blame for not 
doing more toward fostering a more health- 
ful art-sentiment among our people. We 
neither overlook nor underrate the influence 
of foreign-born picture-buyers in this coun- 
try. Itis natural that Germans and French- 
men here should prefer pictures that recall 
the scenes of their own land; but enter an 
American’s parlor, and ten to one, if he has 


It isn’t a question, observe, 


any pictures on his walls, you will find 
foreign instead of American subjects. Of 
course, no one is silly enough to desire the 
exclusion of foreign subjects, or foreign 
works of art; but we think there can be no 
doubt that American art would attain more 
importance, and achieve higher triumphs, 
if American artists would paint more con- 
stantly the scenes and the life with which 
they are familiar, instead of seeking sub- 
jects in foreign lands—that Colman, for ex- 
ample, is doing American art a greater ser- 
vice in painting the Battery than in paint- 
ing the Alhambra. 
o & Cc 

— Amp the bustle, the confusion, and 

the rapidity of the present age, it is curious 
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to observe the effect produced upon the 
professors of such old-fashioned arts as 
painting and sculpture by modern ideas and 
invention. One looks in vain through the 
halls of the Royal Academy, Leigh’s Life 
School, and other points of reiinion, sacred 
to the brotherhood of the chisel and brush, 
in London, for the poor artist, once so fa- 
miliar, and whose continental prototype 
still haunts the Rue Bonaparte, in Paris, and 
the Caffé Greco, at Rome ; the man with the 
creasy felt hat, the tangled locks, the un- 
trimmed beard, and the shabby coat. Pho- 
tography has put an end to his vocation! 
Deprived of his clients among the pur- 
chasers of cheap pictures, he has been 
worked off into something useful ; does de- 
signs for prints, calicos, carpets, and wall 
papers; or is absorbed in a stained glass 
manufactory, where Gothic art absolves 
him from obedience to all laws of propor- 
tion, construction and perspective, and 
leaves him free to revel in angularity of 
articulation and harshness of outline which 
would have made the reputation of any 
pre-Raphaelite painter. The consequence 
is, that the class, once so Bohemian, has now 
become highly respectable, and is not only 
received into “ good society,” but even con- 
sidered a don parti by mammas and daugh- 
ters of Belgravia. The ex-rapin now honors 
the tailors of the West End by his patron- 
age, and, mirabile dictu! has sacrificed his 
flowing locks and exuberant beard! Still, 
he craves to be distinguished from mere 
common clay, and as, according to Bulwer, 
to be handsome is incompatible with a d7s- 
tingué appearance, artists, in their laudable 
zeal to avoid such an evidence of bad taste, 
sometimes go so far as to pride themselves 
upon eyes that play at cross purposes, 
limbs of unequal length, and dorsal verte- 
bre that scorn the conventional straight 
line. Indeed, there is scarcely a city on 
the other side of the Atlantic, of any artistic 
pretension, which cannot boast several 
members of the profession, compared to 
whom Richard the Third would have been 
an Adonis. In Paris, only a few years ago, 
there was a well-known gentleman, who 
entirely dispensed with such commonplace 
appendages as arms, and painted with his 
toes. In Florence, not only are there sev- 
eral painters with unequivocal dromedarian 
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tendencies, but there is actually a color- 
shop, of which both the proprietor and his 
two assistants are not merely hunchbacks, 
but positive dwarfs. One day an artist 
entered the shop, who was himself, as a 
University man would say, decidedly crank, 
and, seeing the master and his two well- 
matched assistants, exclaimed : “Oa botega 
2 torta, o siami tutti Gobbi” —“ Either the 
shop is out of plumb or we are.” But, in 
sober earnest, no class of men has profited 
nore by the scientific advance of the age 
than that of the true artist. The camera has 
been of the most practical advantage to the 
painter. Meissonnier, and others of equal 
reputation, scarcely ever paint a picture 
without its aid, either during the preliminary 
studies or in the execution of the work 
itself. It enables them to obtain a marvel- 
lous precision in the drawing of the figures 
and in the disposition of light and shade 
For the correct rendering of all movements 
of the human body which cannot be main- 
tained for more than a few seconds by the 
model, it is invaluable. In a pecuniary 
point of view, the camera is to the painter 
and sculptor almost what the printing press 
is to the writer, especially when the means 
of the artist do not permit him the costly 
expense of engraving. Something like fifty 
thousand copies taken from the works of 
Hiram Powers alone, are sold annually. In 
England great efforts are made to foster the 
development of this branch of practical 
science. An important association has been 
organized, of which the Prince of Wales is 
president, and the Archbishop of York, the 
Duke of Northumberland, and other digni- 
taries are vice-presidents. The Prince’s 
mamma may congratulate herself, that while 
he is blacking his fingers with chemicals, his 
Royal Highness runs less risk than usual 
of moral contamination. i 





— Few men in England, probably, have 
greater contempt for political consistency 
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than Mr. Disraeli. Yet few men in Eng- 
land have a record on the Church Question 
more uniform and straight. To convict him 
of any change, one would naturally turn to 
the epoch in that gentleman’s career, when 
—say in 1846—he led a “ No-Popery, anti- 
Tractarian opposition.” But such an ex- 
amination convinces us that his views of ec- 
clesiastical foundations have undergone no 
appreciable change during his quarter of a 
century of prominent political life. ‘“Co- 
ningsby ” was published in 1844. In that 
book Disraeli writes : 

Divorce the Church from the State, and the spiritu- 

al power that struggled against the brute force of the 
dark ages, against tyrannical monarchs and barbarous 
barons, will struggle again in opposition to influences 
of a different form, but of a similar tendency. : 
The priests of God are the tribunes of the people. 
O! ignorant! that with such a mission they should 
ever have cringed in the ante hambers of ministers, 
or bowed before parliamentary committees |” 
Here we see advanced quite as extreme 
opinions upon the alliance of Church and 
State in Disraeli’s “ Young England ” days, 
as in his present brief laurelled’ hour of 
premiership. If it be objected that this 
was the utterance of mere fiction, in which 
dialogue and discussion reflect nothing nec- 
essarily of the author’s personality, let us 
turn to the preface of a later edition, where 
it is expressly declared that the writer 
“adopted the form of fiction as the instru- 
ment to scatter his suggestions—a method 
which offered the best chance of influencing 
opinion.” On the other hand, Mr. Bright 
lately claimed Disraeli’s great compeer, Mr. 
Gladstone, the author of “Church and 
State,” as a kind of convert to anti-establish- 
ment. At all events, it is erroneous to ac- 
cuse Disraeli of manufacturing an extreme 
ecclesiastical view to which he was before a 
stranger, and of feigning an extravagant 
fervor of sentiment in order to carry a 
special point. On this particular subject 
he has been more consistent than on most 
others, 
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— Poetry and puns may both be made 
to ruie, and in quantities only limited by 
flow of ink and folios of foolscap. One 
of the readiest rhymesters we ever knew, 
and whose verses were always readable, 
commenced his operations by stringing a col- 
umn of similarly sounding words along the 
outer edge of a sheet of paper, and then 
filling in ideas, rhythmically arranged, in 
the blank spaces. The same individual 
exploited the same idea in the perpe- 
tration of puns. One of his devices was 
searching the dictionary for words of dou- 
ble and diverse meaning, and then invent- 
ing humorous antithetic expressions more 
or less epigrammatic, as settings for the 
puns thus provided. Another of the re- 
sources to which he had recourse was the 
seizure of some well-known proverb or say- 
ing, and substituting its words and mean- 
ing by phrases of like sound but absurdly 
opposite sense. Thus: 

I wandered in a narrow lane, 
Near the East River’s shore 

I trod upon an iron hoop 
Forninst a cooper’s door. 

And as I trod, the vengeful hoop 
My shin did sorely smite. 

The cooper chuckled as he looked, 
Remarking, “ served you right.” 

Moral. 

Thus, like some things vermicular, 
E’en things inanimate 

Are prone, when rudely trodden on, 
To turn and show their hate. 


—A Bosron paper contains the adver- 
tisement of “Carpediam” (query, carpe diem) 
which is further described as a “ great Eng- 
lish remedy to cure the love of strong drink. 
Wives save your husbands and friends. /¢ 
can be given secretly.” Ina New York pa- 
per we find advertised a “Great Anti- 
Whiskey Tonic, to take away the appetite 


for liquor. Patient need not discover reme- 


dy.” What revelations are these! Reve- 
lations not merely to inebriates, who ought 
to be carpediamed and tonicked, but to so- 
ber and upright men, whom their good 
wives may suspect of being tempted too of- 
ten to take a friendiy glass down town or at 
the club. None of us can know if we drink 
these drugs, because they can be “ given se- 
cretly,” and “ patients [that may mean us] 
need not discover remedy.” How does a 
man know what he sips in his Souchong and 
Mocha? Under that meek-visaged soup, 
what patent compound may not lie con- 
cealed ? We may be swallowing carpedi- 
am on cauliflower, anti-whiskey remedies in 
asparagus. Stomachs of inebriates deserve, 
of course, to be drenched and drugged with 
potions as vile as those of the public bars. 
But let good wives with good husbands, 
mark well before essaying secret remedies, 
the story of Lucilia and Lucretius, The 
laureate tells us that she 
Sought and found a witch 

Who brewed the philter which had power they said, 
To lead an errant passion home again. 
And this, at times, she mingled with his drink. 

Now, what was the result ? 
And this destroyed him ; for the wicked broth 
Confused the chemic labor of the blood. 

Brew us no wicked broths, then, for our 
consommeé. 


— THE “ Boston Transcript ”—that mod- 
el of what an evening paper made for sensi- 
ble, decent people, should be—told, not 
long since, a story which, in its judgment, 
pointed the moral that unruly children 
could, and therefore should, be managed 
without punishment. From aschool which 
had been “ well kept, so far as outward pro- 
priety is concerned,” by a teacher who flog- 
ged rebellious boys when he deemed it 
necessary to do so—this teacher, this “ ty- 
rant,” as the story goes, was removed and 
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a gentleman of the moral-suasion creed was 
put into his place. He soon had a turbu- 
lent young dog to deal with. He called 
him up, and the lad came and held out his 
hand for a licking, as a matter of course. 
“ My boy,” said Mr. M. Suasion, “I’m not 
going to strike you. I never whip lads like 
you. Sit down at my table, and keep quiet 
for the present.” The boy—so again the 
story goes, and it is not at all incredible— 
overcome by kindness where he had ex- 
pected violence, burst into tears, and after- 
ward became one of the most docile pupils 
in the school. We think that we have 
heard something like this before. It is a 
very pretty story, and very fine and instruc- 
tive, as far as it goes. But like so many 
other parables, and allegories, and moral 
tales, it doesn’t go quite far enough ; ir 
fact, it stops just short of the essential point, 
upon which it leaves the inquiring mind 
quite in the dark, like those other stories 
that end, “then I came away.” If all stiff- 
necked boys melted into tears at the touch 
of kindness, and then went straightway 
home and had their backbones taken out, 
there would be nothing more to be done or 
said about the matter of discipline. But if 
this were the natural course of things, is it 
not just possible that the world would have 
found it out some. years ago; perhaps not 
before a certain man wrote, “ A soft answer 
turneth away wrath,” but somewhere about 
that time, or not longaflterward? Suppose 
this unruly boy had sat down and begun to 
draw caricatures of his teacher, to grumble 
at him, and, like Fortinbras, to ‘ make 
mouths at the invisible event ”—a licking ; 
suppose he had refused to sit down at all, 
but had gone back to his place and continu- 
ed to misbehave himself; suppose he had 
laughed in his sleeve at his teacher for a 
muff and a spoony, and had kept on his old 
ways—what then? Boys who would take 
one or the other of these courses under 
such circumstances, are not so very scarce 
that they can be set aside in all generaliza- 
tions, Now, we are no advocates for flog- 
ging, or for forcible measures of any kind, 
unless they are necessary to the maintenarice 
of due subordination. For punishment is 
not instruction; it is compulsion. No 
reasoning creature was ever made better by 
punishment or violence. But in case a boy 
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refuses obedience, rebels, his master, if he 
is worth his salt, will bring such a pressure 
upon him that he will submit, and if he re- 
sists, will, if he is a man fit to command, 
then and there seize him, and by some physi- 
cal means, will let it plainly be known and 
felt who commands that ship ; and the bigger 
the boy, the quicker and the more thoroughly 
will this be done. This point being once es- 
tablished, and every boy in the school having 
a lively and ever-present consciousness that 
while he is there he has got to obey its mas- 
ter, even if it comes to corporeal punishment 
and physical compulsion, kindness may have 
sway up to the very verge of the outbreak 
of actual rebellion. 


— THE worst of most stories with a 
moral is that, w th a very little trouble, 
they might all Le made to teach just the 
contrary of what, as they are told, they 
do teach. They are like roads which, 
if made by a person who understands his 
business, and who wishes to take you to a 
pleasant spot, will take you there; but the 
least deviation from the one direction, on 
the part of your engineer, may, after a lit- 
tle while, lead you into a quagmire. You 
are following, not the stars or your instincts, 
but another man’s guidance, who shows you, 
not all that is to be seen, but just what he 
wishes you to see. The good little boy 
who did not buy apples and buns for his 
luncheon, but saved his money and gave it 
to a poor and pious cripple on the verge of 
starvation, and who, therefore, ate his own 
dinner with a heartier appetite, and with 
the self-complacent consciousness of having 
done a good action, might, on the contrary, 
just as well have been made sick for want 
of his nooning, and have given his money 
to a wicked old woman who would have 
spent it on gin, and gone home half drunk 
to scold her husband and beat her children. 
The truth seems to be that stories are in- 
structive as illustrations, but not otherwise. 
They may be helps to the understanding of 
the teacher’s doctrine ; but, be they real or 
fictitious, they do not prove, they do not 
teach. They neither prove nor teach in 
the slightest degree. 
function, and illustration is the lighting up, 
the casting light upon a subject. ec 


Illustration is their 


Jabula docet—this fable teaches—is a wrong 
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conclusion. It should be written, This 
fable exemplifies. And even in the way 
of illustration, the moral story-teller is not 
free. He who makes his story teach any- 
thing, merely runs the risk of being laughed 
at for his pains. He must keep within 
those bounds of probability which are set 
by the instincts of our common nature. 
The person who should teach a general 
truth by means of a parable which turned 
upon a mcther’s lack of love for her only 
son, would have a limited audience, and a 
yet narrower circle of disciples. And yet 
there are mothers who do not love their 
children ; and extremely rare as these cases 
are, they are yet sufficiently supposable to 
trip up a story-telling teacher whose moral 
rested upon the assumption that mothers 
always do love their children. Indeed, the 
part of the fable in the instruction of the 
world seems to be played out. Its function 
was the instruction of the ignorant, the un- 
thinking—those who accepted, without ques- 
tion, what was told them by teachers in 
whom they had faith, or who, at least, were 
able to catch and hold their attention. 
These people were intellectually stirred, 
morally improved, and really taught, by 
stories which roused their sympathies and 
conformed to their experience of life ; but 
every man who does even a little thinking, 
is presuming enough and inquisitive enough 
to peer behind a metaphor. 


— Amon the bills introduced at Albany 
during the present legislative session, was 
one designed to incorporate a “ National 
It is rath- 
er a novel project, but why not a good one ? 


Burglars’ Insurance Company.” 


We have fire insurances and water in- 
surances, life insurances and limb insur- 
ances, cattle insurances, furniture insur- 
ances, freight insurances,* and why not, 
If we seek 


pecuniary protection against railroad direct- 


therefore, burglar insurances ? 


ors, incendiaries, switch-tenders, and people 
of that sort, why shall not we have it 
Indeed, could we only 
extend this system to a// roguery and spong- 
ing, we should have a Paradise of it here 
on the earth. A bank would take out a 
policy against dishonest tellers, a merchant 
against defaulting clerks, the public treasury 
against the public leeches, a husband 


against thieves ? 


(Jury, 


against his wife’s poor relations, a corpora- 
tion against its ring, a matrimonial adventu- 
rer against a bungling match, and so on, 
Whatever mortals have, and wish to keep, 
whatever mortals have not, and wish to 
avoid, should be made the subject of in- 
surance. We would not despair even of a 
National Hat and Umbrella Insurance 
Company. 


— A POETICAL correspondent sends us 
these “ mystical ” verses : 
THE TRAPEZIAD. 

[By A. J. McGinks, late Dialect Professor in St. 
Riter’s College, and now Resident Director of a 
Street Crossing Company.] 

Musing near a limestone quarry, 
Micaceous lava by my side, 
Wrapt in melancholy—sorry— 
I watched the trapezoidal tide. 


The Tmesis singing in the skies 
With stereoscopic euphony ; 

The harsh Ophidian’s towering cries 
Ne’er roused my deep cacophony. 


At length I woke, in climax wild, 
And peering thro’ the glittering sheen, 
Upstarted, wondering how beguiled 
Had sulphuretted cynics been ; 


For, right before me stood a form 
Arrayed in cataplastic guise ; 

And in his hand, from murder warm, 
A syncope of hugest size. 


He waved his sarabund on high, 
His catapultic visage frowned, 
While flashed his therapeutic eye 
On fossil bivalves crusted round. 
“Thou Subterfuge !’’ I hoarsely cried, 
‘* What pericardium brought thee here? 
Thou diatribe of perchloride ! 
Prepare to meet thy lager bier!” 
The beetling cliff incumbent reared 
Behind the roysterer’s paradox, 
And soon his concrete head appeared, 
Infinitesimal on the rocks. 
Moral. 
When prophylactics raise their heads, 
Or legislative lenses frown, 
Ne’er pause where plastic folly weds, 
But strive at once to knock them down. 


— In Mr. Emerson’s last published es- 
say upon Quotation and Originality, he 
maintains that all minds quote; that old 
and new make the warp and woof of every 
movement. “There is no thread,” he says, 
“that is not a twist of these two strands.” 
Himself regarded by many persons as the 
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most original thinker in America, not only 
is such an admission by him remarkable, 
and likely to carry weight, but it is note- 
worthy that one of his own productions, 
and one most peculiar, most striking in its 
thought and its form of expression, and 
which, no less from its singularity than 
from its merit, attracted much attention 
at the time of its first appearance, is an 
unmistakable, although probably uncon- 
scious reproduction of the thought of a 
composition with which he must have: been 
acquainted, if not familiar. Mr. Emerson’s 
short poem “ Brahma” may not be as well 
known as it should be to all our readers. 
Its first stanza opens the subject, and with 
characteristic suggestion gives its key-note 
thus : 

If the red slayer think he slays, 

Or if the slain think he is slain, 

They know not well the subtle ways 

I keep, and pass and turn again. 

This poetical paradox, mysteriously hint- 
ing at the existence of one soul which per- 
vades all nature, and which merely changes 
its abode when matter changes its form, is 
followed by a stanza the assertions of which 
are more within the apprehension of those 
who are familiar only with the common 
tenets of orthodox theology : 

Far or forgot to me is near, 

Shadow and sunlight are the same ; 
The vanished gods to me appear, 
And one to me are shame and fame. 

This, as we heard a blunt, straight-for- 
ward critic once say of the whole poem, is 
only a roundabout way of saying that God 
is everywhere; an appreciation that sug- 
gests another, of a famous line in “ A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” that in which the 
imperial votaress, vainly shot at by Cupid, 
is said to have passed on, 

In maiden meditation, fancy free. 

A Shakespearean enthusiast was once 
descanting thereupon, on the deck of a 
steamer passing up the Sound. He para- 
phrased the line, and told his hearers, some- 
what needlessly he thought, how daintily 
the poet had expressed the condition of a 
virgin heart; when a straight-haired, to 
bacco-chew ing individual, who had sidled 
into the circle of his listeners, broke out, 
“Oh, ye-es, I see! He mean’t the gal 
hadn’t had nary sweetheart. Why in thun- 
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der didn’t he say so then?” But to re- 
turn to our stanza. It contains one strong 
line— 

The vanished gods to me appear, 
which takes us behind old Saturn and older 
Ops, and suggests that Brahma has seen 
the rise and decay of more than even the 
mythologies known to history. The cli- 
max of this fine little poem is, however, in 
its third stanza, in which the central thought, 
which informs the whole, is expressed with 
great power of fancy and felicity of phrase: 

They reckon ill who leave me out ; 

When me they fly, I am the wings; 

I am the doubter and the doubt, 

And I the hymn the Brahmin sings. 

This is not roundabout—it is simple, di- 
rect ; but it is mysterious, and to those who 
can apprehend and contemplate the thought 
that it presents, truly awful. It was for this 
stanza, plainly, that the whole poem was 
written ; for the next and last is but a com- 
paratively feeble winding up of the story 
with a moral, in which we are told that if 
we find Brahma we may “turn our backs 
on heaven.” Now, from this new, strange 
poem, let us turn back two centuries, to a 
poet with whose writings Mr. Emerson 
cannot, we may be sure, but be somewhat 
acquainted—John Fletcher—and read his 
Hymn to Venus: 

O divinest star of heaven, 

Thou, in power above the seven ; 
Thou, sweet kindler of desires 
Till they grow to mutual fires ; 
Thou, O gentle queen, that art 
Curer of each wounded heart ; 
Thou, the fuel and the flame ; 
Thou, in heaven, here, the same; 
Thou, the wooer and the wooed; 
Thou, the hunger and the food ; 
Thou, the prayer aud the prayed ; 
Thou, what is or shal] be said; 
Thou, still young and golden tressed, 
Make me by thine answer blessed. 

The likeness of thought and expression 
between Mr. Emerson’s verses and Fletch- 
er’s is so great that, to all intents and pur- 
poses, it amounts to identity. The para- 
doxical motive is absolutely the same in 
both. Both present one individua” as at 
once the subject and object of action. And 
between the Concord sage’s 

I am the doubter and the doubt, 
And I the hymn the Brahmin sings, 


aud Fletcher’s 
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Thou, the prayer and the prayed; 
Thou, what is or shall be said, 
the difference is only verbal. Consciously 
or unconsciously, Mr. Emerson had Fletch- 
er’s lines in mind when he wrote “ Brahma ;” 
and the latter had its spring if not its im- 
pulse in the former. It would seem as if 
Mr. Emerson not only stole the materials 
of his brooms, but stole them ready made. 
But is “Brahma” therefore a plagiarism 
from Fletcher? No; or only inso far as Mr. 
Emerson himself tells us that all thought 
has in it a twist of borrowed thread. Mr. 
=merson has elevated and strengthened the 
thought in Fletcher’s hymn. Fletcher, not- 
withstanding his paradox, moves us but 
feebly with a sense of mystery; he piques 
curiosity and pleases fancy, but does not 
impress with awe. His hymn is the aspi- 
ration of a lover who sees in Venus at 
once the apotheosis of his own earthly 
goddess and the embodiment of the passion 
in which he is absorbed. Emerson’s is the 
utterance of a priest and prophet who, pos- 
sessed by the god, declares to the world 
the most awful of mysteries. The spirit of 
the two compositions is entirely different, 


although their forms are almost identical. 
It is remarkable that Mr. Emerson shouid 
himself have furnished so striking an exam- 
ple in illustration of his own doctrine, the 
universal truth of which, however, may 


reasonably be doubted. There is indeed 
very little thinking that does not rest upon 
or start from previous thought; but the 
foundation once secured, the starting point 
once left behind, the superstructure may be, 
and sometimes is, entirely original, both in 
design and in material, the course may be, 
and sometimes is, over intellectual fields 
untracked by previous explorers. 


— IN running over an obituary notice of 
the late Lord Brougham, in a recent Lon- 
don journal, there flashed upon our memo- 
ry, from the electric chain wherewith we are 
all bound, a verse by an English cockney, 
at the period of the great Commoner’s ele- 
vation to the Lords, which strikes us as 
well worth perpetuating. It is funny (and 
punny) enough to come from “ Punch;” 
but although that renowned sheet, from 
to time, had 


time hundreds of carica- 


tures of, and squibs upon, the “ noble Lord,” 
’ 1 ’ ’ 


[JuLy, 


this was not among them, nor do we re- 
member its paternity. It sounds very 
much like Tom Hood : 

Vy is Lord Grey like a sveeping man, 

Vot close by the crossin’ stalks? 

Cos, ven he’s made as good sveep as he can, 

He takes up his Brougham and Vaux. 
Or, “in words to that effect” : 

Why is Lord Grey like a sweeping man, 

Who close by the crossing stalks? 

Because, when he’s made as good sweep as he can, 

He takes up his broom and walks. 


— “I saw, ‘not long since,” writes a 
friend to the editor hereof, “the remains of 
a very aged person, Mrs. Maria Haring, 
ninety-three years old, conveyed to their 
last resting place, not far from the spot 
where Major Andre was executed in the 
Revolution. She had a distinct recollec- 
tion of that event, though she was but six 
years of age at the time. Doubtless there 
is not another person now living who wit- 
nessed that execution. Some ten years 
ago, a very old lady, a Mrs. Verbruyck, 
who occupied Washington’s Headquarters 
at Old Tappaan Town, and with whom I 
often conversed, departed this life. She 
saw Andre hung, and had a perfect recol- 
lection of all the sad circumstances. ‘ Oh, 
he was a most lovely man,’ said she, ‘and 
was as gentle and kind as he could be. 
The morning he was to be hung, I took 
him over four beautiful peaches—it was the 
second day of October. He thanked me 
most sweetly, broke one of ’em open, and 
tried to eat it; but somehow he didn’t seem 
to have no appetite! 
some and polite. There was a picture of 
him, very natural, made by himself, on the 
stone wall of the old ’Seventy-six House ; 
but they let an old negro woman white- 
wash it out one spring. It was too bad.’” 
“Like all who ever came in contact with 
Andre, whom I have ever met,” writes our 
correspondent, “these aged ladies never 
ceased to lament that General Washington 
didn’t permit him to be shot instead of dy- 
‘It was his last re- 


He was very hand- 


ing on the scaffold. 
quest,’ added Mrs. Verbruyck ; ‘and until 
he looked up to the gallows, with a shud- 
der, as the cart came on the gro ind, I know 
the poor young man expectea to die the 
death of asoldier.’” Personal reminiscences 
like these, from living life, are now ‘ckean 
gone forever.’ 
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